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THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER 


DECORATED as it certainly has been by a number of speeches 
reaching a respectable level of sense, balderdash, and nonsense, 
this election has, on the whole, been an indifferent, anemic affair. 
A friend in the North Riding wrote to me on the 16th of December 
that the resignation of Lord Zetland as a master of foxhounds was — 
a more engrossing topic than the elections; and the Times half- 
way through the pollings declared that ‘in spite of exhortations 
to take it seriously, in which we have played our part, it has not 
been taken seriously by a number of electors, and much less so 
by other people.’ We must console ourselves with the fact that 
there has been much bright Christian feeling in the air. I refer 
readers to Mr. Douglas Buchanan’s article in the Outlook of the 
17th of December, where he cites a stirring and seasonable 
appeal to the electors: ‘To hell with the Dukes and the Lords 
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to the Devil. Vote for Christ.’ Then there was the ‘ Men of 
England Election March’ : 


Tyrant House that ever bleeds us! 
You shan’t tax the corn that feeds us! 
One of us is he who leads us! 

Asquith, God, and Right. 


As Mr. Buchanan says, this leaves us in some doubt as to who 
is the real leader of the Liberal party. 

Sir Edward Carson, who can express himself with a Georgian 
fire, described it the other day as a ‘fraudulent election.’ But 
why? A more transparent seat-hunting dissolution and election 
can hardly be conceived. Granted that the Government's 
methods in the House of Lords were so arrogant as to savour of 
sharp practice, the final issue put before the country was direct 
and unperplexed. Ministers appealed for more authority to go 
on with and to carry the Parliament Bill, and for more power to 
deal with the Veto of the Lords under that Bill, and in no other 
way. ‘The Veto of the House of Lords has been referended,’ 
said Mr. Churchill at Swindon on the 8th of December. His 
audience appeared to have thought this funny; perhaps it was 
the ~ay it was said—inimitably, no doubt; for in the Times 
report a ‘laughter’ greeted the announcement. This was not, 
perhaps, the effect Mr. Churchill intended should reward the 
series of sonorous platitudes leading up to it, but it shows the casy- 
going way the constituencies had taken the chief issue put before 
them by the Government. 

Only the hot and strong speeches of the bravoes have kept the 
pot boiling at all. What, indeed, are we to say of the Moderate 
men, who were confidently expected to exert themselves upon 
this supreme occasion ; to break through their habits and to desert 
their firesides? It was a case for videant consules at Cheltenham ; 
the State was in a danger; here was surely one of the strongholds 
of moderation ; yet the pass was sold to the enemy. In spite of 
_ the almost daily Times letters, in large print, of Professor Dicey 

and ‘ Pacificus,’ the moderate men have shown a complete dis- 
regard for the ‘ wise, firm, and gentlemanly tones of their ex- 
hortations ’—to quote an early tribute of Mr. Disraeli to Murray’s 
(the publisher) persuasive powers. One begins to wonder whether 
the species even exists. 

Mr. Bottomley told us the other day that in his own con- 
stituency an impression was abroad that the Veto was a vegetable. 
- It really might be for all the political interest that it has excited. 
The election has been a dull affair throughout, and has ended in 
a tame result, but after all it makes it clear that for the moment 
the constituencies prefer the Liberals to the Tories, or at any rate 
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do not prefer the Tories to the Liberals. When the boroughs had 
polled, Mr. Long, ‘speaking frankly,’ teld his friends that the 
result of the election was of a negative character. On the same 
night Mr. Bonar Law predicted that the final result would be * stale- 
mate.’ This prophecy, like Mr. Churchill’s finale, was greeted 
with ‘ laughter.’ 

My own impression is that the result has not been much 
influenced by the Lords’ Veto Question, or even by Second 
Chamber considerations. Free Trade, Chapel, and the specialised 
taxation of the well-to-do have again tacitly served the Govern- 
ment. A vague dread of food taxes and of any increased cost in 
the necessaries and the odds and ends which mean comfort and 
convenience, and which the wage-earners associate with free 
imports, has had most to do with it. The great majority of work- 
people cannot be expected to share the splenetic ardours of Sir 
Edward Grey for Second Chambers; but anything which means 
an increased cost of living rouses their apprehensions to quite the 
‘disaster, death, and damnation’ pitch of Sir Edward’s surely 
rather ridiculous tirade. 

But be this as it may, the election was ostensibly fought on 
the Veto issue, and the burden of the next step to be taken lies 
upon Mr. Asquith and his friends. What will they do? The 
seat-hunting adventure has not come off. ‘ Stalemate’ is not a 
convincing form of the emphasis Mr. Asquith sought, or of the 
additional power Sir Edward Grey declared to be necessary a 
month ago. If the Government did not feel justified in going on 
with the Parliament Bill in November, are they in any better 
position to do so now? 

We ask the question with some interest; for we have been 
constantly told in the House of Lords during the last year or two, 
by Lord Crewe, by the Lord Chancellor, and by minor Ministers, 
that unless the House of Lords came to heel terrible things would 
happen—the formula being that ‘ nothing could ever be the same 
again.” In a sense this is true. I shall not easily forget the 
disagreeable impression made upon me by the attitude and by the 
language of the Government speakers on the 21st of November, 
when Lord Lansdowne moved the adjournment of the House for 
the discussion of his resolutions. Judgment, we were informed 
by Lord Crewe, had already been entered against us by default, 
and the statement was cordially supported in a weighty speech 
by the Lord Chancellor. The desire of the Lords to discuss the 
Parliament Bill fully would be regarded as an aggravation of our 
offences. Lord Beauchamp, speaking for the first time as a 
Cabinet Minister, with heat and rhetoric declared the motion for 
adjournment to be an impertinence to the Government; Lord 


Pentland, in milder and more deliberate accents, following suit: 
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And this stifling of debate, this concerted action to burke discus- 
sion, was the line taken by a Liberal Government! To this extent 
I agree that things can never be the same—at least for some of 
us. Lord Crewe certainly made the concession that those of us 
who happened not to agree with the Government, or only partially 
to agree, might discuss their points of view amongst themselves ; 
but that the Government’s mind was made up. The Bill must be 
taken or left. No amendments would be listened to. The Leader 
of the House, evidently speaking to strict instructions, was for 
once blunt and crude. 

This truculent pose has set the tone to the Ministerial cam- 

paign in the country. It is the measure of success attained, 
either in reality or in the imagination of victors, by such an 
electoral attitude, that will decide the course of action the Govern- 
ment will adopt. Radical press-men still profess themselves 
delighted with results. It is a record, they assert, for any Prime 
Minister to lead his party to victory at the polls twice within less 
than a year. Well, there are records and records. Personally, 
I fail to see anything very remarkable in the fact that within a 
year’s time the country has twice returned the same party to 
power. It takes longer than a year to turn any considerable 
number of votes. To take refuge in this kind of comparison is no 
real sign of confidence ; but the Prime Minister himself seems to 
have felt sufficiently justified to announce a Home Rule Bill for 
almost immediate issue. No doubt the measure as described was of 
misty dimensions, and Mr. Asquith was at the time being heckled 
by a Fife county gentleman. But still, he is a hard man to corner 
against his will, and he told his audience the thing was thoroughly 
matured. It can hardly be supposed that he would have wasted 
the shining hours over the preparation of a Bill of this kind, save 
on the premise that he would first be able to get the House of 
Lords and their Veto out of the way, and so to have a clear course 
for his Irish Bill when the time came to submit it to the public. 
The incident is not without significance if taken in connexion 
with the Glossop speech of the 14th of December. Here Mr. 
Asquith speaks of the Veto as the ‘ predominant and primary 
issue at the election on which a dozen or a score of great causes 
hang, and prominent among these is a reconciliation of 
Ireland by a grant of self-government in regard to purely Irish 
affairs.’ 

Up to a certain point nothing could be more explicit. But 
what did the Prime Minister mean by ‘ purely Irish affairs ’? 
There is a cautionary ring about this phrase. In any case Mr. 
Redmond does not seem to have been very much impressed, and 
other Ministerial speakers have been at great pains to explain that 
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Mr. Redmond is not in the secret, and that he will have to take 
his chance, like the House of Lords, of whatever a revitalised and 
re-equipped Liberal Government may think good for him. 

I expect this is so: Mr. Redmond for the moment will be 
preambled, like the reformed Second Chamber. In short, Mr. 
Asquith is not so afraid of Mr. Redmond or so obedient to the 
Irish section of his majority as people think. 

In the first place, there has been a change in Irish opinion 
within the last twenty or thirty years, and the leading aspects 
of the question have been fundamentally altered. In December 
1879 Mr. Parnell said that a true revolutionary movement in Ire- 
land should partake both of a constitutional and of an illegal 
character ; but it is doubtful whether in December 1910 the Home 
Rule movement, either in Ireland or at Westminster, is of this 
complexion. Old Age Pensions, the free and successful operations 
of the Land Purchase Act, the steady progress of the Irish cattle 
and milk trades, inaugurated by Mr. Plunkett years ago and sup- 
ported outside politics by Irish Unionists and Nationalists alike, 
have all had their effect. The Redmondite members would not like 
to admit it, but I expect that there are a good many Isaac Butts and 
‘sensible ’ Shaws in their ranks now. Certainly there is no Wolfe 
Tone, no Dan O’Connell. 

In the second place, even if we assume that this is not the 
case—and Mr. Redmond perhaps does assume it—what in all the 
world has the Irish party to gain by turning out a Government and 
a party favourable to the Irish ideas they represent, in order to bring 
in a party who make no secret of their continued hostility to any- 
thing of the kind? The Eastern proverb ‘ Those who live near the 
river must make friends with the crocodiles’ no doubt applies 
with disagreeable force to Mr. Asquith, but in a great measure it 
applies to Mr. Redmond also. 

From the spectacular point of view, indeed, he is the hero of 
the election: to have returned to the scene of action at the 
dramatic moment ; to have refreshed his organisation in the very 
nick of time with lots of good money; to have knocked out the 
formidable Mr. Healy; and to have come back to Westminster 
at the head of an almost unbroken party entitles him to enjoy all 
the satisfactions of the village blacksmith, and to sit by his fireside 
in this vile weather, conscious that he has kept the wolf from the 
door for some time. He may well be indifferent to the plottings 
of the ‘ preamblers.’ Time may be on his side, but I confess that at 
present I am sceptical as to the reality of his ‘ dictatorship.’ We 
can wax eloquent on the subject of American dollars. They suggest 
power, romance, and wickedness, but when all is said and done I do 
not suppose that a Primrose Dame or Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
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would refuse subscriptions from Irish Ulstermen resident or 
nationalised abroad in support of the Union. Mr. Redmond’s 
position is meritorious, but really quite commonplace. 

To return to the Government, they are perhaps more deeply 
committed than in January last to carry out their programme ; 
they are, however, no better equipped after their recent raid 
on the constituencies; they have received no stronger man- 
date than in January. If Ministers had won the thirty to 
forty seats they expected to win, or even the twenty or 
thirty the estimate fell to after the debate on the Lansdowne 
resolutions, the position would have been very different. But 
things being as they are, will not the Government be well- 
advised to mitigate something of their unconquerable purpose and 
to lend their minds to arriving at a fresh Constitutional agreement 
or understanding by consent? That done, they could go on with 
their Irish measures, which it is not too much to hope may meet 
with a very different reception from Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill. 

It will be said that an attempt has already been made to arrive 
at a settlement by consent, but that it failed when the Conference 
broke up last autumn. Well, we may not want another Confer- 
ence, but the very fact that there ever was one at all haunts our 
discussions as persistently as such shop-soiled electioneering pro- 
perties as Mirabeau and Oliver Cromwell. The very thought of it 
blunted the sword of electoral conflict. It was felt that perhaps 
the constituencies themselves, as well as the Peers, had been 
living through a ‘ day of dupes.’ The statesmen in conclave had met 
on more than twenty occasions. On each occasion they had sat for 
two hours or so. And to what purpose? That Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George might compare notes on their week-end visits 
to Blenheim and other fine country places? Surely they cannot 
have enjoyed one another’s society for so long without arriving at 
the basis of some settlement of our troubles? It is at least legiti- 
mate to suppose that in the recent discussions in both Houses we 
have had a foretaste of better things to come. Our leaders may 
well have arrived at a compromise which they knew their followers 
would not accept without another appeal toarms. They therefore - 
reported failure. The fact, however, that the decision of the 
electorate has left matters much where they were before the Con- 
ference met, alters the situation in one vital respect. A feeling 
of lassitude comes over the combatants, and the public mind is 
prepared for the kind of solution by compromise which the Con- 
‘ference leaders may have been holding in reserve all this time. 

In his correspondence, J. 8. Mill relates that he was so much 
struck by an observation of Maurice’s, to the effect that differences 
of opitiion, when they come to be analysed, largely resolve them- 
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selves into differences of method, that he brooded over it. for two 
days and passed a sleepless night. The remark itself smacks of 
platitude, but without wishing Ministers to lose or mortgage their 
hours of rest after the arduous operations of the last three or four 
weeks, I would respectfully suggest their considering the next 
move from this point of view. 

RIBBLESDALE. 
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THE MORAL OF AN IMMORAL ELECTION 


THE General Election is over. It ought not to have taken place. 
No defeat had been sustained by the Government, no check even 
had been experienced on any question subjected to Parliamentary 
criticism, and on which therefore the electorate might be con- 
sidered capable of forming an instructed opinion. Debate on the 
resolutions dealing with the relations between the two branches 
of the Legislature was closured in the House of Commons on the 
ground that ample opportunity for discussion would arise on the 
introduction of the Bill embodying those resolutions. No oppor- 
tunity for debate on the Bill was given, and under those circum- 
stances to dissolve Parliament for no cause, and to cast an un- 
debated and uncriticised proposal for fundamentally altering the 
Constitution into the vortex of a General Election, mixed with a 
dozen other issues, was insulting to the House of Commons, and 
came perilously near to perpetrating a deliberate fraud upon the 
eiectors. The immoral election is over and with negative results. 
So far as the Liberal and Unionist parties are concerned the 
position, in respect of numerical strength, is practically un- 
changed. This, however, does not indicate that the contest has 
been without effect upon the moral strength of the two main 
parties, and consequently upon the fortunes of the Government 
and the opportunities of the Opposition. 

On the eve of the opening of Parliament, the informal Con- 
ference upon the relations between the two branches of the Legis- 


lature suddenly collapsed, and the Government dissolved Parlia- | 
ment for no reason assigned or assignable. In advising a- 


dissolution without having experienced defeat or check, the 
Government adopted an unprecedented course; and the only 
conceivable motive for such a departure from Parliamentary 
practice is that, feeling themselves too weak to deal with the 
question that the Conference failed to solve, they hoped by appeal- 
‘ing to the electors on the old register, by stifling criticism, and 
by obscuring the issue, to receive such an accession of strength on 
various grounds as would enable them to carry out their policy. 
Their expectations have been disappointed. On the other hand, 
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the Opposition hoped that time would not have checked the 
momentum of the pendulum that swung so distinctly in their 
favour in January last. They have been disappointed also, Un- 
questionably the suddenness of an election of so novel a character 
was all in favour of the Government. They can offer no excuse 
for the failure of their anticipations, and perforce adopt an 
expression of cheerful optimism as artificial as a ballet girl’s 
professional smile. The Opposition were taken unawares, and, 
as is natural, they console themselves with remarks upon the 
myopia of their look-out men and the incompetence of their 
organisation. How far such reflections are justifiable is beside 
the mark. They may or may not be true. The fact is that great 
changes in public opinion do not take place in short intervals of 
time. In January the pendulum swung violently away from the 
Government. The Liberals lost ninety-eight seats and the Labour 
party six. England, in which is concentrated most of the wealth 
and organised industry of the United Kingdom, sent to West- 
minster fourteen more Unionist members than mustered under 
the combined Liberal, Labour, and Socialist flags. Even in 
Scotland and Wales the Liberals lost five seats. The huge 
majority in the House of Commons which had followed the 
Government since 1906 with little diminution suddenly dwindled 
to comparatively small proportions. The question, which it was 
thought the latest General Election would settle, was whether 
this marked swing of the pendulum had continued since January, 
or whether the Government, by its promise of further class legis- 
lation, and its partial capitulation to the Labour party over the 
Osborne Judgment, and to the Suffragists over the Conciliation 
Bill, had succeeded in arresting the movement. What light do 
the results of the General Election throw upon this question? If 
the number of votes cast at the polls, and the localities in which 
Unionists have gained seats or have greatly reduced majorities, 
are considered, the answer must be that opinion against the 
Government still continues to grow. England is more strongly 
opposed to Mr. Asquith’s policy than it was, whilst Scotland and 
Wales have experienced little change. Mr. Redmond is still 
behind the Government, but the idea that Ireland is Radical, and 
is in sympathy with any single one of the items of the Govern- 
ment’s Confession of Faith, becomes more absurd at each turn of 
the electoral wheel. England, which is the centre of the Empire, 
is still alien to the Government. So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the position of the late Cabinet has been weakened rather 
than strengthened by the last appeal to the electors. The voters 
have declared what practically amounts to a stalemate between 
the two main contestants, and Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
cannot reasonably claim to possess more power than they had six 
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weeks ago, or to be able to do anything now which they could not 
have done before the election was held. 

That is the situation in Great Britain. In Ireland it is 
peculiar, and must be examined separately. The country is 
divided into two camps, omitting from consideration for a moment 
the small ascendancy coterie clinging desperately to the dry bones 
of a dead past. In one camp are gathered the official Nationalists 
under Mr. John Redmond, who have sacrificed Ireland’s material 
welfare on the chance, the very slender chance, of extracting 
Home Rule from an unwilling predominant partner by manipu- 
lation of the Parliamentary machine, and who practise the un- 
national policy of striving to kindle into flame the dying embers 
of religious, racial, and class animosity. In the other camp are 
the members of the ‘ All for Ireland ’ League, under Mr. William 
O’Brien, whose claim is that the sacrifices involved in the accept- 
ance, by the official party of Radical budgets, socialist doctrines, 
and Mr. Birrell’s Bill putting an end to land purchase, are ruinous, 
unnecessary and made in vain; that a national policy con- 
sists in allaying religious, racial, and class animosities, and that 
a measure of Home Rule, acceptable to Ireland and forming a 
permanent settlement, cannot be obtained by the methods and 
manoeuvres practised by the official party. It need hardly be said 
that the relative strength of the two camps cannot be estimated 
by the results of the election. It must be apparent to anyone who 
understands the importance of party machinery, that Mr. William 
O’Brien entered upon the contest under an impossible handicap. 
When the election was sprung upon the country the ‘ All for 
Ireland’ League had been in existence for only a few months. 
Its founder was unprepared. Without organisation of any kind 
he was suddenly called upon to fight a strong, well-established 
organisation fully equipped with all the machinery necessary for 
a campaign. And Mr. Redmond bid high for the support of his 
fellow countrymen. Clothing himself in a mystical robe of 
prophecy, he urged his followers to trust, not the Prime Minister 
or the British electorate, but to trust him, and him alone. He 
declined, it is true, to mention the source of his inspiration, but 
he did positively assert that if only his fellow countrymen would 
trust him just a little longer, they would obtain their reward 
‘immediately,’ in the shape of a measure of Home Rule of the 
character to which he had pledged himself. ‘This is the very 
last election,’ he told the people ; ‘ support me just this once and 
Home Rule is assured. It is in my pocket. I can touch it, and 
when the time comes in two or three weeks, or possibly months, 
I will present it to you.’ Such an appeal is very cogent addressed 
to electors drilled out of all independence, and who, in the hurry, 
confusion, and excitement of a sudden election, cannot consider 
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the validity of the demand. Under all these circumstances the | 
only wonder is that the ‘ All for Ireland’ League has not been 
utterly swamped under a huge wave of popular enthusiasm. One 
thing is certain. . The inevitable recoil of the wave will be equal 
to the volume of its inrush. The survival intact of the new move- 
ment is proof of its intense vitality. It will not be caught 
unawares again. The result of the election makes it plain that 
another election a year or two hence would show results in Ireland 
very different from those which have recently been announced. 

Subject to these conditions what can the Liberal party do? 
It is in process of disintegration. Moderate men are deserting 
it, and the polls show that it is not only numerically weaker than 
it was, but that when it comes to a straight fight between Labour 
and Liberalism in industrial constituencies, Liberalism goes 
under. In the House of Commons, and in still greater degree in 
the country, the Liberal party is so feeble that it cannot retain 
office except with the assistance of three factions, the Labour 
members, the Socialists, and the official Nationalists, who, having 
nothing in common, are united only in the desire to make such 
alterations in the Constitution as may enable each of them to carry 
out some project to which the others are opposed. It is with such 
@ loosely compacted majority of such mutually destructive 
elements that the Government is about to meet the House of 
Commons, and claims to have received a mandate from the people. 
A mandate to do what? 

The assumption that a Government returned to very precarious 
power on a dozen different issues is competent to undertake off- 
hand great organic constitutional changes is too preposterous to 
be entertained. Yet the Government claim not only to hive 
received a mandate from the constituencies to proceed with the 
Parliament Bill, but that the passage of the Bill through both 
Houses is absolutely certain. The Parliament Bill is, as a docu- 
ment, quite unique. It consists of two portions, one of which is 
left blank to be perhaps filled in later. It lays down rules, regula- 
tions, functions, and limits for something which does not exist, 
but which may be called into existence at some future date. 

The complaint that the House of Lords represents one party 
only, and that in consequence the measures sent up by a Unionist 
majority in the House of Commons are always passed, whereas 
Bills sent up by a Liberal majority in the Commons are as 
invariably rejected, cannot be justified. The Second Chamber 
represents principles generally co-ordinated in the term con- 
servatism. During a period of conservatism, in accepting Bills 
emanating from a Conservative party and founded on Conserva- 
tive principles, it runs no risk of permitting legislation actively 
offensive to the people. The legislation may be disappointing. 
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It may not go as far as many people desire, but that defect is 
remediable. But with a Radical Government, and especially with 
a Radical Government swayed by an extreme section, the case is 
very different. Bills may come up containing legislation of an 
abiding character, concerning which no definite opinion has been 
expressed by the majority, but to which conservative sentiment 
is known to be resolutely hostile. In such a case a Second 
Chamber, however constituted, will feel it to be its duty to make 
sure that such measures are approved of by the people. In all 
domestic affairs the tendency is towards progress, and the country 
is roughly divided into two parties, those who want to go fast 
and those who want to go slow. This national attitude is re- 
flected in our party system. Roughly speaking, each great party 
is divided into those who pull forward and those who pull back, 
and between the wing of the Radical party that pulls back and the 
wing of the Conservative party that pulls forward there is very 
little difference of opinion at any time, and that general average of 
opinion is always slowly advancing. The function and, indeed, 
the sole object of a Second Chamber is to represent that general 
average, to balance extremes, to embody the mean, to avoid 
violent action and reaction, and to ensure steady progress. 
Whether under Lord Rosebery’s and Lord Lansdowne’s resolu- 
tions a satisfactory Second Chamber can be created is a matter for 
discussion and the formation of public opinion ; but that they go 
a long way towards a solution cannot be denied by reasonable men. 
In the absence of the smallest tittle of information as to their 
intentions, it is, of course, impossible to say whether under the 
scheme of the Government—if indeed they have any scheme—a 
real Second Chamber can be formed ; but no reasonable man can 
deny that the Parliament Bill as it stands reduces the Second 
Chamber to a condition of impotence that amounts to abolition, 
and is really a Single Chamber Bill. 

The suggestion of the Government to deprive the Second 
Chamber of all power is difficult to view with becoming serious- 
ness. It seems ridiculous and it is certainly impossible. Men 
of political aspirations, of energy, of ambition to serve the public, 
will never consent to sit in a sham senate; nor will public ser- 
vants, who have spent themselves in the service of their country, 
seek well-earned repose in such an ignoble seat. It is very doubtful 
whether a Second Chamber, limited to suspensory powers, would 
answer the purpose for which it is designed, and if not, it could 
not last. The object of the Parliament Bill is, as Mr. Asquith 
informs us, to enable him to pass a dozen or score of measures 
of grave importance. An emasculated Second Chamber is likely 
to use to the utmost the little power left to it, and it will be able 
to delay each of those dozen or score of measures for three years. 
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It may take Mr. Asquith anything from a quarter to half a cen- 
tury to pass the measures which he has at present in his mind. 
The whole conception of the Government is upside down and 
wrong end first; it merely deforms the House of Lords. The 
conception of the Opposition is on its feet, and is right end first ; 
it reforms the House of Lords. The country will insist upon a 
real Second Chamber or none. It will not countenance rank 
deception. The Deform Bill of the Government must be placed 
alongside the Reform Bill of the Opposition, and then let the 
people judge. 

It is, of course, pernicious to the last degree that great consti- 
tutional questions of this kind should be threshed out on the dust- 
laden floor of General Elections. All moderate men agree that 
our Parliamentary machinery requires a thorough overhaul, and 
that the business of the nation must be reorganised on a business 
footing. The business of a nation and an empire is, after all, 
of the same character as the business of any great commercial 
corporation. What, under similar circumstances, would the 
directors of such a corporation do? Would they appeal to a 
series of stormy meetings of shareholders? No; they would first 
discuss the matter among themselves, strive to reconcile differ- 
ences, and devise means for coping with an extended business 
and providing adequate machinery for dealing with it. That is 
obviously what responsible statesmen should do. A conference 
on the whole constitutional question is the best and probably 
the only way out of the impasse. The best way because it will 
avoid dangerous friction. The only way because sooner or later 
it must be resorted to. 

In the meantime, among the most prominent of Mr. Asquith’s 
dozen or score of measures, is Home Rule. 

What is to be understood by the term Home Rule? We know 
what Mr. Redmond means by it. He is pledged to separation. 
He demands for Ireland a Parliament with the status and powers 
of the Dominion Parliament. The Dominion Parliament has 
power to raise armies and fleets, to negotiate commercial treaties, 
to deal as it likes with customs, excise, trade and commerce. 
That is virtual, at any rate potential, separation, and to that 
Mr. Redmond is pledged. His party is pledged to separation. 
It relies upon supporters who have put up their dollars for sepa- 
ration. The official Nationalist Party cannot accept less without 
stultifying themselves, violating every pledge, and laying them- 
selves open to the moral though not the legal charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences. That is their position. What is 
the position of the Government? Mr. Lloyd George, the latest 
exponent of Radical policy, defines Home Rule as granting to 
an Trish local body power over trivial local affairs ; and, judging 
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by their speeches, that is the interpretation his colleagues place 
upon the term Home Rule? They are pledged to that, and they 
cannot give more without stultifying themselves, violating their 
pledges, and laying themselves open to the charge of obtaining 
votes under false pretences. The difference between Home Rule 
as defined by Mr. Redmond, and Home Rule as it has been repre- 
sented to the British constituencies by His Majesty’s Ministers, 
is irreconcilable. There is an absolute deadlock. What is to 
happen? Mr. Redmond has declared that he holds the Liberals 
in his hand, and will make them ‘toe the line ’"—his line. Mr. 
Asquith, on the other hand, declared at Retford, not a fortnight 
ago, that he is independent of the Irish vote and will toe his own 
line and none other. 

What then will occur? The Irish question will not be the 
first, second, or the third of the dozen or score of measures which 
Mr. Asquith desires to see added to the statute-book. If Mr. 
Redmond attempts to force the issue, he may find himself con- 
fronted by the main bodies of both the great political parties, 
neither of whom have the slightest intention of introducing or 
countenancing a Separatist Bill, and Home Rule will be relegated 
to the lumber-room of dilapidated theatrical properties. It is a 
pity—a great pity—for a reasonable and moderate settlement 
by consent of reasonable and moderate men would not be diffi- 
cult, and must be undertaken, if not for itself, at any rate as an 
inseparable part of a question that must be grappled with sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better—the relief of Parliament from 
insufferable congestion. 

As to the immediate question, the Parliament Bill. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Asquith was not strong enough to ask for guarantees 
from the Crown before the General Election. He is no stronger 
now, he is indeed weaker, and it is, therefore, difficult to imagine 
on what ground he has now obtained, or will in the next few 
weeks obtain, guarantees which he could not secure before his 
last and unsuccessful appeal to the constituencies. But, assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the prerogative of the Crown 
is exercised at the behest of a weakened Liberal party to swamp 
the House of Lords by a vast creation of Peers in order to ensure 
the passage of the Parliament Bill, what would be the outlook? 
There can be very little legislation this year. The Government 
is first bound to carry two Budgets, and it must get through 
Supply ; in fulfilment of its pledge to the working classes the 
Invalidity and Unemployment Bill must be passed, and the Naval 
Prizes Bill must be piloted through the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment before the Declaration of London, to which the commercial 
classes in the United Kingdom are so strongly opposed, can be 
ratified. This is a brief outline of the immediate prospect, in a 
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year in which, as in other years, there will be recesses 2t Haster — 
and Whitsuntide, and in which, unlike other years, there will 
be the ceremony of the Coronation, and the foregathering of 


- representatives from the Oversea Dominions to discuss vital pro- 


blems of empire. The Parliament Bill has never been debated 
in the House of Commons. It must be debated. Mr. Asquith 
closured it in the old Parliament—he dare not closure it in a 
new Parliament. It is no light matter recasting the Constitu- 
tion. Even in the great free Republic of the United States, 
which has no such strong reverence for tradition as has proved 
the safeguard of the British people, the Constitution is placed 
at inaccessible heights above the possibility of amendment by a 
‘snap’ vote, engineered by the artificial combination of opposing 
factions. In face of all precedent in all civilised communities, 
the Government dare not rush through the Parliament Bill with- 
out full discussion, not only of its clauses, but of the possible 
developments to which it may lead. To hustle this measure 
through would be to disclose to the electorate a desire to reduce 
the House of Commons to absurdity, under the veil of reducing 
the House of Lords to impotency. Such procedure would 
unmask, in a manner which no elector could misunderstand, a 
determination to make the Cabinet completely independent of 
Parliament. The true issue at the last election which the elec- 
torate failed to see will be brought under the limelight. It will 
be impossible any longer to conceal the naked fact that the real 
question before the country is : Are we to continue to enjoy Par- 
liamentary institutions, or shall we substitute for them a Cabinet 
omnipotent for five years? Is the executive to be made indepen- 
dent of Parliamentary control? Shall the democracy or an oli- 
garchy rule? Happily, many of Mr. Asquith’s supporters still 
cherish some reverence for Parliamentary institutions, and any 
attempt to stifle criticism and silence debate upon the Parliament 
Bill would be fatal to the life of the Government. We may, ., 
therefore, take it for granted that the Parliament Bill will be 
fully debated in the Commons, and that, in view of the other 
business to be got through, and of the peculiar circumstances of 
the year, it cannot reach the House of Lords until the autumn. 
What will be its fate? The spokesfnen of the Government are 
never tired of announcing that the Parliament Bill will pass ; but 
it is noticeable that they do not couple the announcement with 
the usual rider, ‘ without the alteration of a comma.’ It is pos- 
sible, and I sincerely hope more than possible, that a Bill may be 
introduced dealing with the whole question, putting the two sub- 
headings—the constitution of the Second Chamber, and its 
powers—in their proper relative positions, and of such a character 
as to be acceptable by both Houses, or to be made acceptable 
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by compromise and amendment. Such a course Would be in 
accordance with all the best traditions of the Liberal 
party, and would recommend itself to reasonable men of 
both parties. Or the Bill might be introduced, debated, and 
amended in the House of Lords in a fair spirit of compromise. 
But if the Bill is introduced without the alteration of a comma, 
what then? It can be passed only by acceptance of the present 
House of Lords, or by force. The first alternative may be dis- 
iissed. The only argument in favour of such a course—namely, 
that acceptance would save the Crown from being embroiled in 
party strife—will not stand examination. With a majority in 
England against him, and with only a small majority in Great 
Britain with him, the most enthusiastic iconoclastic Radical 
cannot contend that overwhelming popular opinion is in favour 
of the destruction of the Second Chamber. No parallel can be 
drawn with the last occasion when the Royal prerogative was 
called into operation, in 1832. Nothing can disguise the fact that 
for the first time in our history the Crown will have been dragged 
into the arena of party strife. Whether the Parliament Bill is 
carried under the threat of a vast creation of Peers, or by the 
actual votes of the created Peers, can in no wise alter the fact 
that the Royal prerogative has been invoked in a purely party 
controversy. Responsibility rests not on the Crown, but on the 
advisers of the Crown. Acceptance of the Bill as it stands 
cannot alter the fact, and that line is not likely to be adopted 
by the House of Lords. ‘T'wo other courses are open to it. 

The Opposition in the House of Lords may introduce and send 
down a Reform Bill, and may meet the Government Bill with a 
distinct negative ; or the House may give a second reading to the 
Parliament Bill, and proceed to amend it so as to embody in it 
all their own proposals. Such drastic amendment would be 
impossible in the House of Commons, but in the Lords all things 
are possible; and, though it would be most unusual for an 
Opposition to introduce a great Parliamentary Reform Bill, such 
a departure from practice and precedent would be fully justified 
under the abnormal circumstances that exist. Either course is 
open to the Lords, and, unless wiser counsels prevail, the results 
would in both cases be the same. The House of Commons would 
reject the House of Lords Reform Bill, or would not agree to the 
Lords’ amendment of the Government Bill, and if the Ministerial 
statements mean what they appear to mean, four or five hundred 
Peers would be created. To do what? To obstruct the reform 
of the House of Lords, and to perpetuate the principle so strongly 
objected to by Radicals, that the possession of a Peerage confers 
in itself the right to sit and vote in the Second Chamber. The 
position would be absurd. On a former occasion—the only 
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occasion when Peers were created—a wag inquired as the dozen 
new lords entered the House of Lords: ‘Gentlemen, will you 
vote individually, or through your foreman?’ Provision. will, it 
is to be hoped, be made for enabling the new Peers to vote through 
their foreman, for otherwise it is difficult to see where accommoda- 
tion for some eleven hundred Peers is to be found. 

What, under these circumstances, is to become of Home Rule, 
the most pressing of Mr. Asquith’s dozen or score of measures? 
Five hundred Peers will have been created for a special purpose, 
and for that only. To assume that they would be pledged, or if 
pledged, would remain pledged, to support every measure that 
might be brought up by a Radical administration, and to obstruct 
all other measures, would be to make absurdity still more absurd. 
It would become necessary for the Conservatives, when returned 
to office, to create another batch of Peers pledged to support their 
measures, and so on ad infinitum, and party government and 
Parliamentary institutions would be reduced to an absolute farce. 
A Home Rule Bill might be introduced in 1912, and might proceed 
through all its stages in the Commons, if the Government swal- 
lowed all their pledges, and if its financial clauses satisfied both 
Irish Nationalists and their Radical allies, which is most unlikely. 
It could not reach the Lords until the end of the year at the 
earliest. It would be rejected. Then presumably it would be 
introduced and rejected again in 1913; and then, according to 
Mr. Redmond’s sanguine anticipation, it would be passed over the 
heads of the Lords in 1914. This would bring the Government 
very near the end of the five years’ limit of the life of Parliament. 
Is it conceivable that the country would permit a great constitu- 
tional question to be decided by a moribund Parliament without 
reference to the electors? If the Government attempted to do 
so, they could not face the constituencies ; they would be literally 
‘snowed under,’ and we should have the spectacle of the Home 
Rule Bill being summarily repealed before it had come into 
operation. Nor would this be all. In such circun.stances the 
Parliament Bill would also be removed from the Statute Book, 
and the new Government, fresh from contact with the country, 
would proceed to reform the House of Lords. 

Liberals are treading a dangerous path, and they must know 
it. To make their Parliamentary institutions a by-word among 
the nations will not please a people who have been, and with 
reason, proud of their Parliament. They will not like to see the 
revered Mother of Parliaments degraded to a quarrelsome, dis- 
reputable drab. The Government will, unless they can rise above 
immediate party strategic considerations, effectually discredit 
their party, and eventudily meet with such an overwhelming 
disaster as may well consign them to ineffectual opposition for 
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a generation or more. The Liberal party are not mad. Conser- 
vatives and Liberal Unionists—the democratic party—might, if 
they thought only of party advantage, be well content to await 
results; but if true to their instincts they will be anxious to do 
all in their power to avoid possibilities derogatory to the Crown, 
discreditable to Parliament, and, as a nation, disgracing us among 
the nations. 

The elections, as usual, have been accompanied by every- 
thing calculated to evoke passion and stir up strife. Class has 
been hounded on against class. The House of Lords has been 
described. as consisting of the ‘ idle rich.’ If a class of idle rich 
exists, the Second Chamber is not the place to find them in. 
From one corner of Ireland comes the old cry that Ulster will die 
in the last ditch rather than acquiesce in any variation of the 
present relations between Ireland and Great Britain. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that level-headed business men in 
Ulster have no idea of dying, or even of wetting their feet, in the 
last or in any other ditch. From other parts of Ireland come as 
vociferous but equally exaggerated demands for total separation. 
Thousands of Unionists who shout against ‘ dismemberment ’ 
are quite ready to accept a moderate measure of Home Rule on 
federal lines, as desirable in itself and as necessary for the relief 
of Parliament. Exaggeration will be forgotten, passion will sub- 
side, and when the artificial excitement of an election has died 
down, and the essential features of the political situation become 
apparent, can it be doubted that all reasonable and moderate men 
will realise that the conditions are opportune for a reasonable, 
moderate policy of compromise? The Liberal party is beset with 
difficulties. ‘They have raised a Frankenstein, and do not know 
how to deal with him. On the other hand, the Unionist party is 
in a state—to say the least of it—of perplexity. As between the 
two main divisions of political opinion the General Election has 
produced a position equivalent to stalemate. Does not that show 
that the electors are perplexed, that they need guidance and the 
presentation to them of clear and reasoned issues? Are not 
these conditions favourable for a Conference on the fundamental 
constitutional issue, and the relief of Parliament from the peren- 
nial state of congestion, which interferes with the due perform- 
ance of its functions? The Irish question would come within the 
area of discussion, and by the Irish question I do not mean the 
political question only, but such an agreement by consent as will 
ensure a complete settlement of the agrarian question already 
more than half achieved, and as will give moderate self-governing 
power to an Irish body as a going concern and not as a bankrupt 
institution. But the constitutional question is of paramount im- 
portance, and in hoping against hope for a Conference on that issue 
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in its broadest aspects, I am not suggesting anything Utopian. 
I do not plead for the cessation of party conflict. I do plead that 
in @ greatemergency party leaders should for a time rise above 
mere party considerations, and should combine to rescue the 
country from the discreditable dilemma in which it is placed. 
I do plead that party conflict should be conducted without 
embroiling the Crown, and under conditions of a stable, settled 
Constitution ; and should not be conducted so as to produce such 
internal weakness as might even lay us open to foreign aggres- 
sion. A house divided against itself from top to bottom cannot 
stand, and at this moment it’ is supremely important that the 
British people should present to the world a bold and united 
front. 

What is the result of the election? It has left parties very 
much as they were in January last, but with this important 


- difference. In the interval definite proposals have been framed 


for the drastic reform of the House of Lords, and suggestions for 
settling great questions on which the two Houses cannot agree 
have been made. The tactics of the House of Lords have not 
been wise. For the last five-and-twenty years reform has been 
urged, and urged in vain. Lord Rosebery’s Committee reported 
in December 1908. His resolutions were not introduced until 
March 1910. Dilatory tactics have weakened the case, but never- 
theless the case is strong. Definite proposals have been tabled, 
and they are worthy of serious consideration. They indicate an 
open mind and an honest desire to compromise, whita should not 
be despised. 

What is the moral of the election? All moderate men, what- 
ever their party ties, must agree that we have reached a point 
when, to use a common colloquialism, something must be done. 
The constitutional powers of the Second Chamber must be recon- 
sidered, and ought to be reconsidered dispassionately in the light 
of historical development, modern requirements, and in a spirit 
of fair play to both political parties. Some means must be found 
for relieving Parliament from the present congestion, which is 
inevitable so long as one Assembly is alike responsible for drafting 
a South African Act, for creating Indian Councils, for debating 
Bills for regulating the hours of shop assistants, for the enlargement 
of the boundaries of some provincial town, or for the system of 
drainage to be carried out by Muddleton-on-Sea. Such funda- 
mental changes have never been attempted by any civilised nation 
by appeals to the people through the heated atmosphere of general 
elections. They can be carried out only through the presentment 
to the people of a well-considered scheme agreed to by both parties, 
or, failing agreement, by laying alternative complete schemes 


before the electorate for their choice. 
“2 
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The Conference on the minor question of the powers of the 
House of Lords unfortunately broke down. From this failure it 
does not, however, by any means follow that a Conference on the 
larger issues which so vitally affect the future of the United King- 
dom, and of the Empire, would not succeed. This larger issue is 
essentially one for the trained mind of statesmen to undertake, 
before submitting it to the judgment of the electors. In the 
present situation, when the electorate has called stalemate, the 
idea of a Conference on the larger issue is surely one which should 
commend itself to the more statesmanlike minds in all parties, as 
the surest means of extricating the country from an impasse 
humiliating to it, and of so readjusting the machinery of Parlia- 
mentary government as to render it suitable to our present and 


future needs. . 
DUNRAVEN. 





A GREAT DEMOCRATIC REFORM 


By far the most important event in the political developments of 
our time is the adoption by the Unionist party of the principle of 
the Referendum. Like many other events which have had far- 
reaching consequences, this new departure was neither planned 
nor foreseen. It was forced upon the party by circumstances 
which closed every other avenue of escape from a dangerous situa- 
tion. This undeniable fact may justify Liberals in taunting their 
opponents with the suddenness of their conversion, but it does 
not in the least degree affect the necessary loyalty of the Unionist 
party to their new creed. For the causes which have given rise 
to the conversion are continuing causes. The growth of a self- 
conscious democracy has made it impossible for any political party 
to secure office by appealing to the privileges of the few. Power 
has finally passed from the ‘ nobility and gentry’ to the mass of 
the people, and a political party which attempts to ignore this 
fact is doomed to extinction. It was therefore necessary for the 
Unionists, when they saw themselves faced with a threatened 
Radical dictatorship, to look round and see whether they could not 
discover some means of reconciling Conservatism with Democracy. 
They found the Referendum. 

As will be presently shown, the Referendum, in the countries 
where it is habitually employed, is on the whole a conservative 
instrument. But, what is even more important for the interests 
of the Unionist party, it is an instrument which prevents a 
combination of political groups from forcing upon the country a 
series of measures which independently would be unable to com- 
mand a majority. That is the special danger which the Unionist 
party has to dread. The establishment of Home Rule, the 
secularisation of the elementary schools in England, the disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales, the penalisation of private property 
in land, are none of them proposals which, taken alone, would be 
likely to secure the approval of the majority of the electors of the 
United Kingdom. Yet there is an ever-present danger that a 
composite majority of Irish Nationalists, English secularists, 
Welsh Noneenformists, and miscellaneous Socialists may drive 
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these measures one after the other through the House of Commons, 
and beat down any opposition that can be offered by an hereditary 
Second Chamber. Nor would any reconstruction of the House of 
Lords, however desirable from other points of view, fully meet 
this particular danger. For a Second Chamber, whatever its 
composition, is always suspect to the so-called ‘ advanced ’ parties, 
and, if a general election remained the only means of judging 
between the two Houses, a coalition such as that now in power 
might easily secure a multiple verdict in its favour and, backed by 
that verdict, override any Second Chamber. The only instrument 
sufficiently powerful to put a stop to a well-organised scheme of 
legislation by log-rolling is the Referendum. 

That is why a truly Conservative party—a party which only 
wishes for change when the nation as a whole is prepared for 
change—must welcome the Referendum and stand by it as the 
one means by which Conservatism and Democracy can be 
reconciled. 

For exactly the same reason the Referendum is opposed by 
Radicals. I do not for a moment wish to depreciate the value of 
the work done by Radicals in developing the institutions of our 
country. The Radical party is a stimulating force which the 
nation would greatly miss if it were withdrawn. But the very 
temperament which makes a man a Radical makes him also im- 
patient of delay, intolerant of opposition. He imagines that he 
alone possesses the key of social salvation and that his reforms 
will unlock the door that leads to a new world of happiness. 
Imagining this, he also imagines that he is warranted in using 
power, however obtained, to force upon his fellow-countrymen 
measures which he believes to be invaluable. It is a dangerous 
creed, but it is held in all sincerity by thousaris of men whose 
only desire is to benefit mankind. Such men argue that the path 
of the reformer is arduous, that it is uphill work trying to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for any single reform, that there are many 
dangerous crevasses to be crossed and precipices avoided, and that 
reformers cannot hope to scale the heights on which their eyes 
are fixed unless—to use Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase—they are 
skilfully roped together. : 

The simile is seductive, but dangerous—even from the Radical 
point of view. Radicals are not the only people who claim to be 
reformers. There are ‘ reformers ’ attached to the Unionist party, 
and it is instructive to note that the more zealous among them are, 
like the Radicals, profoundly suspicious of the Referendum. The 
extreme Tariff Reformer has just the same mentality as the ex- 
treme Radical. He believes that his pet project is going to make 
work for all, to bind the Empire together, and to fill our national 
exchequer with the lavish though reluctant contributions of our 
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foreign rivals. He too is impatient of opposition to the realisation 
of his schemes ; he too wishes to impose his will upon the nation 
for its good without waiting for its agreement. To him, therefore, 
as to the more orthodox Radical, the idea of the Referendum is 
anathema, for it would render impossible that log-rolling process 
by means of which in other countries protectionist tariffs are guided 
through elected assemblies. 

In each case it will be observed that the zealous reformer 
claims to know better what is good for the people than they them- 
selves know. He sets himself up as a superior person, divinely 
ordained to act as shepherd to the silly, bleating flock. To ask 
them for their opinion is to cast a reflection on his intelligence. 
His réle is to command, theirs to obey. Even in countries where 
the Referendum is already established this mental attitude of the 
Radical reformer still persists. The joint authors of a well-known 
standard work on the Swiss Confederation (Sir Francis Adams 
and Mr. C. D. Cunningham), in describing the way in which the 
Referendum is regarded by various types of Swiss politicians, 
write : 

Radicals of the above stamp still favour the representative and Parlia- 
mentary system, which they consider to be the bulwark of intelligence against 
the numerical superiority of democratic masses insufficiently instructed and, 
therefore, easily misled. They would prefer themselves to regulate the 
measure of progress in the country, and they view with scepticism or distrust 
any further attempt in the direction of a greater participation of the people 
in legislation and government. 


























it would be impossible better to express the attitude of our own 
Radicals, including in that term the extreme Tariff Reformers. 
But though the Swiss Radicals dislike the Referendum, even they 
do not venture to demand its abolition. In the words of the same 


writers : 


The Referendum has struck root and expanded wherever it has been intro- 
duced, and no serious politician of any party would now think of attempting | 
its abolition. The Conservatives, who violently opposed its introduction, 
became its earnest supporters when they found that it undoubtedly acted as 

a drag upon hasty and Radical law-making. Extreme measures, 
whether Radical or reactionary, have no chance whatever of being accepted 
by the people, who, while in a manner fulfilling the functions of a Second 
Chamber, have infinitely more weight than any such body usually possesses, 
even if it be thoroughly representative and chosen by universal suffrage. 


















It may be argued quite fairly that the conditions in Switzerland 
are in many respects very different from those which prevail in 
this country, and that we are not justified in assuming that the 
Referendum which works so well there would necessarily work 
well here. That is perfectly true. Institutions, like plants, re- 
quire a suitable soil if they are to take root and flourish, but the 
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differences between the United Kingdom and Switzerland are not 
so fundamental as to make Swiss experience useless as a guide to us. 

One important difference is that in Switzerland the practice of 
direct legislation by the people has in one form or another existed 
for centuries, so that the Swiss elector found nothing novel in the 
principle of the Referendum. He and his fathers before him for 
many a generation past have been accustomed to the belief that the 
sovereignty of the nation rests not with any representative 
assembly but with the people themselves. Our people admittedly 
are unfamiliar with this conception, but that does not prove that 
they are incapable of accepting it. Fifty years ago they could not 
have done so. The powers of government were at that time exer- 
cised—on the whole wisely—by the members of a few families 
belonging to the classes dirigeantes, and it would have been 
dangerous to entrust wide powers to the mass of the people. 

But the day of the classes dirigeantes hasgone by. The masses 
are now too well educated and too clearly conscious of their 
strength to submit to dictation either from the aristocracy of birth 
or from the aristocracy of intellect. The only question left open 
is: By what method shall they exercise the power which is and 
must be theirs? Are they to continue, as at present, only to exer- 
cise their power indirectly by the election of representatives at 
more or less remote intervals of time, or are they to be permitted 
to use their power directly by saying ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to specific 
legislative proposals affecting their interests? To argue, as some 
Ministerialists have lately been doing, that the British electorate 
is beyond question capable of discharging the former function, but 
altogether incapable of discharging the latter, is to put an excessive 
strain on the patience of the listener. At a general election the 
voter is asked to choose between candidates A and B. Mr. A 
advocates certain proposals, which we will call p, q, r, and Mr. B 
advocates others, which we will call x,y,z. In making his choice 
the elector is supposed carefully to weigh up all these half-dozen 
or more proposals and to vote for the set which on balance he 
prefers. Yet the very men who preach, or used to preach, the 
doctrine of trust in the people, now have the effrontery to argue 
that though the British elector may be trusted to say whether he 
prefers x, y, z collectively to p, q, r collectively, he may not be 
trusted to say whether he likes or dislikes any of those six pro- 
posals separately. To discuss such an argument further would be 
waste of time. 

A more plausible argument is derived from the fact that in 
Switzerland the party system, as we know it here, can hardly be 
said to exist. The Executive Government or Ministry is elected 
by the National Assembly, but, though its members are more or 
less of one political complexion, they are not tied to one another 
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by the rigid bonds which unite the members of a British Cabinet. 
If a Minister proposes a Bill which the Legislature or the nation 
rejects, he and his colleagues do not resign : for the Swiss people 
have the intelligence to see that it is poor economy to throw away 
a good Minister because he may have misjudged on some particular 
question the wishes either of the National Assembly or of the nation 
itself. This, indeed, is a great contrast to our British system, 
and it is easily intelligible that men who derive amusement or 
profit from active participation in the game of party politics should 
hold up their hands with holy horror at the idea of introducing 
into this country an institution which might spoil theirfun. That 
is exactly what the Referendum would do, and that is its greatest 
merit, for the party system is one of the worst evils from which 
our country suffers. 

The idea that the perpetual conflict of parties purifies public 
life by maintaining a healthy rivalry between politicians is very 
pretty on paper but is not realised in practice. In the United 
States the party system is even more rigidly organised than in our 
own country and the element of conflict which is assumed to be 
so purifying is even more pronounced. Yet American politics are 
a by-word for corruption. It is hardly too much to say that the 
real purpose in life of the two great American parties is to plunder 
the people for the benefit of the wire-pullers. Both parties draw 
vast sums of money from enterprising business men who wish to 
obtain from the National or State Legislatures tariff favours, rail- 
road franchises, or other privileges. The politicians take the 
money for their own purposes and deliver the goods at the cost 
of the community. Ever and anon patriotic Americans make an 
effort to shake off these two rival sets of professional politicians 
who have fixed their claws in the flesh of the nation; but as long 
as there is no effective control by the people themselves over their 
elected representatives the party wire-puller reigns supreme. 

That is why the Referendum is now making such rapid progress 
in the United States. Nearly a dozen States have already adopted 
it, and its introduction in as many more is promised. The con- 
clusive argument in the American mind for the Referendum or 
‘ direct legislation’ is that, while it is easy to bribe an elected 
assembly, it is difficult to bribe the whole body of the people, so 
that by keeping control in their own hands the people can better 
secure that purity of political life which is so falsely assumed to 
be the necessary concomitant of party warfare. 

Happily in our own country political life is still maintained at 
a higher moral standard than prevails in the United States. But 
it would be hypocritical to pretend that British members of Parlia- 
ment are solely concerned with the well-being of the nation, or 
that the policy of rival parties is guided entirely by conscientious 
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convictions. In practice the main business of each organised 
party is to maintain itself. For that purpose it must have money, 
and though much money is provided by men who are actuated by 
sheer honest enthusiasm, much comes from other sources. The 
sale of titles as a means of replenishing party funds is now so 
notorious that there is no reason why it should not be openly 
discussed. The proceeding has a humorous as well as a disagreeable 
side, for the Liberal party, while publicly denouncing hereditary 
privileges, are even more lavish than their opponents in the sale 
of peerages. The money thus obtained is used, among other 
things, to pay for huge posters representing the typical peer as 
an undersized, gibbering old man scarcely strong enough to bear 
the weight of an enormous coronet. 

This sale of honours is, however, less injurious to the nation 
than the steady pressure which is applied to members of Parlia- 
ment to force them to vote in defiance of their personal convictions, 
and even in defiance of pledges given to their constituents. Here 
again the matter is so notorious that it would be hypocritical to 
affect ignorance. Indeed, the partisan Press on both sides openly 
maintains the doctrine that the sole duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment is to vote with his party. The possibility that he may have 
convictions of his own is not taken into account. The necessary 
result is that the few individuals who control the party which is 
momentarily dominant are able also to control the House of Com- 
mons. That assembly does not represent the will of the nation ; 
it represents the will of the wire-pullers. The individual citizen 
and the individual member of Parliament are helpless in face of 
the political machine. Nor does it suffice for a member of Parlia- 
ment to remain silent when measures of which he disapproves are 
being advocated by his party. Cabinet Ministers are expected to 
make speeches in the House of Commons in support of measures 
which they have hotly opposed in Cabinet Council; private mem- 
bers are expected to go down to their constituencies to defend 
publicly measures which privately they are known to dislike. 

No system of government can be finally desirable which thus 
compels intellectual dishonesty. Members of Parliament are in 
themselves as honest as other people. They have no natural 
desire to deceive their constituents or to deceive anybody. Man 
for man they are probably above the average of the nation, both 
in morals and in brains. Many are as straight and honourable 
men as could be found anywhere in the world. But even before 
they are elected they have to learn how difficult it is in political 
life to give a straight answer to a straight question. The candi- 
date is assailed at the outset of his electoral campaign with deputa- 
tions from groups of people all asking him to promise to support 
their particular fad. Unless the fad happens to have been 
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incorporated in the party programme it will be very dangerous for 
the candidate to give a straight answer, for he may find that the 
party wire-pullers take an opposite view, and in that case it will 
be difficult for him to readjust his position. He usually adopts 
the practice of covering up his reply in a cloud of words which can 
be twisted into any meaning which the future exigencies of his 
party may require. 

Sometimes this course is impossible. There are some groups 
which are so determined and so numerically powerful that they 
cannot be put off with vague phrases, and the candidate has to 
‘toe the line.’ Ifa considerable number of candidates are elected 
under the pressure of this particular group they will constitute a 
force in the House of Commons with which the party Whip will 
have to reckon. They may be a small minority of the party, but if 
they are numerous enough to be dangerous in a party division the 
Whip will report to the Cabinet that they must be conciliated. 
The decree will then go forth that this particular fad, whatever it 
may be, is to be added to the party programme, and scores of 
members who may be personally opposed to it, and whose con- 
stituents may have expressed no opinion upon it, will in turn have 
to ‘ toe the line,’ and the fad will be forced through the House 
of Commons with the whole weight of the party majority behind it. 
When that process is complete the fad will have become the ‘ voice 
of the people,’ and if the peers venture to reject it, or even to try 
to make sense of it by amendment, they will be denounced as 
hereditary despots. 

The only redeeming feature of this political dishonesty is the 
perfect candour of members among themselves and among their 
friends. Both Ministers and private members will constantly 
avow without hesitation that they are personally opposed to 
measures which party discipline compels them to support and to 
advocate. It is to their credit that they should make this avowal, 
for it clears their consciences and prevents them adding to the 
crime of public deception the sin of private hypocrisy. They 
know, and everybody knows who is in touch with political life, 
that in our existing party system the private convictions of a 
member of Parliament must count for very little, and that 
his main duty as a politician is to vote for and advocate those 
measures which the party has adopted. 

But does the nation really wish to be governed in this manner? 
Does it really wish that the men whom it chooses for its legislators 
should be compelled to adopt a lower standard of honour than 
would be tolerated for a moment either in our commercial life 
or in our national games? In commerce, if a man habitually 
deceives those with whom he has dealings he will find his name 
becoming a by-word and his business slipping from him. In 
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cricket and football a man who treats an opponent unfairly will 
be dropped on by the umpire, and if he were frequently to repeat 
the offence he would be hissed off the field. But a politician may 
persistently misrepresent an opponent, he may suppress facts 
and suggest falsehoods, but he will not lose credit or position 
in his party. On the contrary, if he only displays a modest 
amount of oratorical skill and a great deal of political fervour 
he may acquire a salary of 50001. a year and the title of ‘ Right 
Honourable.’ 

It has been necessary to lay stress upon these unpleasant 
aspects of our political life because they are the necessary and 
inevitable outcome of the party system of government and will 
not disappear until that system is destroyed. As long as we 
choose to organise the government of the country on the supposi- 
tion that two parties are to remain eternally at warfare with one 
another, so long will our political life be dominated by the ethies 
of the battlefield in place of the code of honour which controls the 
peaceful relationships of civilised men. 

To escape from this thraldom is not easy, but there are two 
great reforms which will at any rate loosen our shackles. One is 
the adoption of a system of election which would give the elector 
a wider range of choice among possible candidates. At present 
most electors have only the opportunity of voting for one or other 
of two candidates, and they may dislike both. By creating 
multiple-member constituencies and introducing what is known 
as the system of proportional representation, it would be possible 
to give to each considerable body of electors an effective power of 
choosing a man after their own heart. This would at once do 
away with a good deal of the dishonesty now practised in elections, 
for candidates would find it more profitable to express their per- 
sonal opinions strongly than to try to rake together votes from 
every quarter by professing partial acquiescence with a multitude 
of discordant demands. 

This teform, however, would not alone do all that is needed. 
It might, indeed, from some points of view make the situation 
worse. For the numerous groups which would then appear in 
Parliament would all be eager to advance their respective causes, 
and the temptations to, and facilities for, log-rolling would be even 
greater than they now are. The Referendum is needed to prevent 
this evil. Where the Referendum can be brought into operation, 
little groups may intrigue and log-roll to their hearts’ content, but 
it profits them nothing unless they can carry the nation with them. 
However skilfully they may be roped together they have ultimately 
to face the precipice of a poll of the people. When all the Parlia- 
mentary manoeuvring has come to an end the electors of the 
country will, or may, be called upon individually to reply under 
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the shelter of the ballot to the cold, impassive question : ‘Do you 
wish this Bill to become law? Answer ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.’”’ 

The dread of this ordeal will have a most salutary effect upon 
all our Parliamentary proceedings. Ministers, instead of forcing 
Bills through, by means of the closure and the guillotine, undebated 
and unamended, will find it desirable to conciliate their critics by 
allowing full opportunity for discussion and by accepting reason- 
able amendments. The Ministerial Whips will not feel aggrieved, 
as they do at present, if the supporters of the Government as well 
as the opponents take part in this work of criticism, which is the 
real work of Parliament, for it will be their interest that if the Bill 
should have to go to a Referendum it may go in such shape as to 
arouse the minimum of opposition. In the same way the need for 
an efficient Second Chamber will then become apparent even to 
impatient Radicals, for they will see that the more detached out- 
look which a Second Chamber can bring to bear upon legislation 
will be of great value in shaping measures so as to remove diffi- 
culties of detail which might bulk large in the popular imagina- 
tion. The primary effect of the Referendum will, therefore, be to 
restore vitality to both Houses of Parliament and to make them 
real deliberative assemblies. 

In addition, the Referendum will give to the ordinary citizen 
a power of self-government which is now denied to him. At 
present the individual elector is entirely overshadowed by the 
caucus. A little group of politicians in each constituency selects 
a candidate, or more often is content to adopt the candidate sent 
down from the party headquarters in London. The rank and file 
of the party have no voice whatever in the selection, and they 
cannot effectively protest against the candidate foisted upon them 
except by voting for the opposing candidate, whose political 
principles they may dislike even more strongly than they dislike 
the personality of their own candidate. The case is even worse in 
those constituencies where there is a permanent majority on one 
side or the other, for here the electors belonging to the minority 
are in effect permanently disfranchised. A Liberal elector in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, or a Conservative elector in Dews- 
bury and Batley might as well be struck off the register for all the 
good his vote does to him or to his party. To such men the 
Referendum will give a new power, for whenever a measure is 
submitted to a poll of the whole country the votes of these 
men will count as much as votes in any other electoral area 
towards making up the aggregate which will determine the fate 
of the Bill. 

The Referendum, in a word, will give to every elector in the 
kingdom a direct personal voice in the affairs of his country. He 
will be able, when any important measure is proposed by the 
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politicians, to say whether or not he wishes it to become law. 
Doubtless many electors here, as in Switzerland, will fail to 
exercise this power. Large numbers of people in every country 
take but a languid interest in public affairs, and would never vote 
even in a general election unless they were dragged to the poll by 
persuasive ladies or by the temptation of a motor ride. The 
probability that such men would not vote in a Referendum does 
not detract from the value of that method of consulting the people. 
The principle of democracy requires, not that every citizen shall 
express an opinion, but that he shall be given the opportunity of 
doing so. 

The objection that the Referendum would involve enormous 
expense—Mr. Lloyd George has put the figure at 2,000,0001.—is 
purely fanciful. The necessary official cost of providing ballot 
boxes and polling booths and of counting the votes would be, on 
the Swiss or Australian scale of expenditure, about 60,0001. If 
the necessity arose for more than one Bill to be submitted to the 
people in one year, it would be easy to provide, as is done in 
Switzerland, that several Bills should be dealt with in one ballot. 
Doubtless there would be a good deal of voluntary expenditure in 
the way of public meetings and pamphlets to influence opinion in 
anticipation of the ballot, but this would probably take the place 
of some of the propaganda work now regularly carried on by 
politicians and political agencies. Even if this purely voluntary 
expenditure were considerable, it is far better that money should 
be spent in trying to enlighten the electorate on the merits and 
demerits of particular measures than in the sort of mud-slinging 
competition that still disgraces so many electoral contests. A 
large proportion of the electorate is properly disgusted with the 
turmoil and tomfoolery which accompany a general election, and 
would welcome the introduction of a system which would make it 
necessary to appeal to them as thoughtful men with a sense of 
personal responsibility, not as children to be amused with picture- 
posters. 

One objection brought against the Referendum is that it cannot 
be applied to the ordinary Budget of the year, and therefore is 
inapplicable to the question of Tariff Reform. This objection was 
emphasised by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in a speech at Buxton on 
the 14th of December which was hailed by the Radical opponents 
of the Referendum as a signal of revolt against Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership. Whether that was the purpose of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain’s speech it is no interest of mine to inquire, but I am 
interested to point out that the argument used was entirely 
fallacious. It is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s good fortune to have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Free Trade country, and 
that experience has fixed in his mind the idea that the Customs 
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duties imposed by the Budget of the year must come into operation 
on the night they are proposed to the House of Commons. Reason- 
ing from this sound practice, he argued at Buxton that a Tariff 
Reform Budget could not properly be submitted to a Referendum 
because, ‘ when you are dealing with Customs duties, unless you 
bring them into force at once you may cause great upheaval of 
trade, great uncertainty in the minds of importers and merchants, 
and do great injustice as between man and man engaged in the 
same trade.’ 

This reasoning is perfectly valid when applied to a Free Trade 
Budget, and its validity is confirmed by a further consideration 
which Mr. Austen Chamberlain forgot to mention, but which is, 
from the Treasury point of view, more important than all the 
others, namely, that if dealers get even twenty-four hours’ notice 
of an intended tax they will rush goods through the Customs 
House, and the Exchequer will lose the revenue which otherwise 
would have been collected. The House of Commons has, there- 
fore, for many decades past been willing, on the very night that 
the Budget is introduced, to give authority for the immediate 
collection of any new Customs duty which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes. 

But the willingness of the Legislature provisionally to consent 
to new taxes without any discussion arises from the knowledge 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will only propose taxes which 
in his judgment are the most suitable for the purpose of raising the 
necessary revenue of the year, and which are proposed for no other 
purpose than to raise revenue. These considerations can never 
apply to a Tariff Reform Budget, for the essence of what is called 
Tariff Reform is that Customs duties are to be imposed not 
primarily to raise revenue but to give preferences or protection to 
particular industries. No Parliament could consent to give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the power of bringing into force at 
once any protective duties which he chooses to propose in his 
Budget. If Mr. Austen Chamberlain had taken the trouble to 
observe the practice of Protectionist countries, he would have found 
that tariffs, so far from coming into operation at the mere word of 
the Finance Minister, are the subject of long and heated debates 
in both branches of the Legislature for many weary months, and 
that the original scheme has often been profoundly modified before 
it is embodied in a statute. Even then it does not necessarily 
come into operation at once. ‘The more usual practice is to give 
long notice, so that merchants and manufacturers may make their 
arrangements to meet the new conditions. This is obviously 
fairer than suddenly to bring into operation a multitude of new 
duties which might prove absolutely ruinous to firms whose con- 
tracts had been made in ignorance of the intended burdens. 
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There is, therefore, no shadow of substance in the argument 
used by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and it is quite certain that his 
idea of bringing into force ‘ at once’ a whole series of new pro- 
tective duties without any opportunity for public discussion or 
Parliamentary debate would not for a. moment be tolerated by 
the country. English people will submit, with more or less 
grumbling, to an increase in the income tax or the tea duty, or the 
whisky duty or the tobacco duties, for such taxes only affect their 
expenditure ; but they will not allow themselves to be blindfolded 
while taxes are being imposed which, by hitting the materials or 
the instruments of their industry, may completely destroy their 
earning power. Any Tariff Bill which goes beyond the strict 
necessities of revenue will have to be separated from the rest of 
the Budget, so that it may be fully and publicly discussed before it 
can come into operation, and ample notice will have to be given to 
all persons interested. There is not the slightest practical incon- 
venience in providing—as was done in the case of the last Swiss 
tariff—that final approval to this Bill must be given by a poll of the 
people. Until that approval has been given the previously existing 
taxes will be maintained, so far as they are needed to supply the 
necessities of the Treasury. 

Among other questions which obviously ought to be made the 
subject of a Referendum it is almost superfluous to mention Home 
Rule. If there is any question on which the people themselves 
ought to be consulted, it is on a proposal to break up the Constitu- 
tion under which they are living. The question of the payment of 
members furnishes another excellent example of a measure which 
ought to go to a Referendum. It is, indeed, a little difficult to 
understand how members of Parliament, most of whom have a 
high standard of personal honour, can so far forget the code upon 
which they would act in private life as to vote salaries to them- 
selves at other people’s expense. Mr. Asquith’s declaration last 
November that it would be justifiable to begin the system of paying 
members in the new Parliament because he had mentioned the 
subject of payment of members before the general election, reduces 
to an absurdity the current Radical theory that a general election 
can take the place of a Referendum. There are many voters who 
want to get rid of the House of Lords but who have no desire to 
pay salaries to members of Parliament, yet a general election 
affords absolutely no means of separating their opinions on these 
two questions. 

Finally comes the question of how the Referendum is to be 
applied. In Switzerland it is not employed to settle disputes 
between the two Chambers, but only as a means of consulting the 
country upon measures which both Chambers have accepted. This 
is done automatically when some change of the Constitution is at 
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stake. The Referendum may also be demanded in the case of 
any ordinary measure by 30,000 electors. This latter method 
would be decidedly inconvenient in our country because of the 
tenfold greater population. A better plan would be to give a 
substantial minority of the House of Commons, say one-third, 
the right to demand the Referendum. It is also desirable that 
we should improve on the Swiss practice by permitting the 
Referendum to be used as a final means of settling disputes 
between the two Houses. 

The establishment of the Referendum on these lines, accom- 
panied by a courageous reform of the House of Lords, would make 
our Constitution firmly democratic, and thus prevent the habitual 
misrepresentation of our people by groups of log-rolling politicians. 
That other reforms are also needed to give full effect to the 
principle of democracy I hold very strongly. In particular, it is of 
the very highest importance to give the electors a real power of 
selecting their representatives, by substituting multiple-member 
constituencies with proportional representation for the present 
single-member constituencies. It is equally important to bring 
home to each elector a sense of financial responsibility by basing 
the franchise on the regular payment of some universal direct tax, 
however small. A man who votes and pays nothing is not govern- 
ing himself: he is helping to plunder other people. For the 
moment these further reforms are outside the range oi what is 
called practical politics; but the introduction of the Referendum 
and the reform of the House of Lords have now been definitely 
adopted as part of the programme of a political organisation which 
has frequently commanded large majorities in the House of Com- 
mons, and which, even in the present Parliament, is equal to any 
other single party. There is, therefore, good ground for hoping 
- that within a few years we may be able to secure the greatest, 
and at the same time the most conservative, scheme of democratic 
reform that has been offered to the nation since 1832. 


Harobtp Cox. 


Vou. LXIX—No. 407. 
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A FAMOUS PRECEDENT: THE CREATION 
OF PEERS BY QUEEN ANNE 


In the month of January 1712 the Whig majority in the House of 
Lords became at the will of the Sovereign.a Whig minority; 
and the Tories, by an unprecedented use of the Royal prerogative, 
succeeded to the ascendancy which for a generation had been 
enjoyed by their opponents. The action of the Queen in creating 
peers sufficient to alter the balance of parties aroused a storm of 
indignation. But considering the nature of the change so auto- 
cratically wrought, considering too the great issues at stake, one 
is less surprised at the storm than that it should have spent itself 
so harmlessly. The circumstances of our day, though so apposite 
in some respects, in others differ materially from those which 
then prevailed. The House of Lords was still the more powerful 
branch of the Legislature. A peerage was an honour to which 
almost every great Commoner aspired. And long before men 
had reached the maturity of their powers, they were proud to 
leave the Lower for the Upper House. Comparing the two 
periods, and having regard to the position of the peers, not only 
at Westminster but in the country, one might say that a seat 
in the House of Lords in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
like the coinage of that period, was many times more valuable 
than it is to-day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that extreme measures by way 
of reprisal were considered by the Opposition. It was even pro- 
posed to close the doors of the House against the newcomers. 
But the Whig leaders would not indulge in mere bluster, and so 
the mushroom lords assumed their new dignities without other 
challenge than the acrid jibes levelled at them from the Opposi- 
tion benches. 

Though the measure was now irrevocable, the Whig Press 
was far from acquiescing in it. With much warmth and some- 
thing of prophetic acumen the step was denounced as unwarrant- 
able on the ground, amongst others, that the occasion did not 
justify so grave a step, and that in the future the precedent thus 
set might be made a pretext for similar action, with entirely 
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disastrous results. The Tories, on the other hand, maintained 
that what the Queen had done had been forced upon her by the 
Opposition. 

The necessities of the Government were not, however, the 
Queen’s sole incentive to action. It was not to oblige Harley 
that Anne did that which in an Elizabeth would be accounted 
daring. Nor could Harley unaided have imparted to the Queen 
the courage necessary for so bold and novel a step. That was 
derived from one greater than the Prime Minister—from Marl- 
borough’s bitter enemy, the Queen’s friend and kinsman, the 
Duke of Hamilton. And to Hamilton’s influence, to the lifelong 
enmity which divided him and Marlborough, must be traced some 
of the leading factors which evolved this famous precedent. 

At the outset of her reign the Queen had ruled with a 
Coalition Ministry, a Ministry of High Tories and uncom- 
promising Whigs, with Godolphin as Lord Treasurer. Such a 
Coalition could not last. One faction or the other should give 
way to men of more plastic mould. In the sequel it was the 
High Tories who went. 

It was the Earl of Nottingham, one of the Secretaries of 
State, who provoked the rupture. The Earl was the leader of 
the High Church party, and a bitter foe of the Dissenters. The 
latter were in the habit of defeating the penal laws by attending 
church at their convenience. Nottingham proposed to make the 
laws effective by the passing of an Occasional Conformity Bill. 
The Queen shared Nottingham’s High Church sympathies, and 
it was therefore with some confidence that the Secretary under- 
took the task of endeavouring to persuade her Majesty to make 
him and his friends masters of the Government. He advised 
the dismissal of, Godolphin and the leading Whig Ministers. 
The Queen, as might be expected, shrank in terror from such a 
proposal. And Nottingham, in high dudgeon, retired from the 
Government. 

There was now a place for a Secretary of State. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons was Robert Harley, a Whig tainted 
with Toryism, a Tory tainted with Whiggery. Marlborough 
believed that he saw in him gifts useful in a lieutenant, and, thus 
encouraged, Godolphin gave him the vacant office. There was 
another recruit to the Government of equal importance. He was 
younger than Harley, and the special protégé of Marlborough. 
This was St. John. Harley was a skilful man of affairs. But 
St. John was a man of genius, and in the end the man of genius 
was to ruin patron and colleagues and himself. The Coalition 
still continued, but with this difference—that the High Tories 
had yielded their places to younger men, who would be more 
complacent than their predecessors, but only until they should 
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have gathered strength for the duel that would decide the final 
mastery. And whem the day came for that momentous trial of 
strength, their hopes would almost certainly have been frustrated 
but that one of the Queen’s bedchamber-women, in the person of 
Abigail Hill, had mate their cause her own. 

Abigail was a distant cousin of Harley’s, and first cousin to 
the Duchess of Mar:borough. Her father, a bankrupt trades- 
man, had died leaving his children in penury. The Duchess, 
whether through kirdness of heart or through vanity, came to 
their relief. She provided for the Hills in various capacities, 
and, after an apprenticeship of domestic drudgery, Abigail was 
introduced into the Queen’s service. This was her patroness’s 
ruin. Her Grace had grown weary of the Queen, weary of the 
regular attendance at Court required by her duties as Mistress 
of the Robes, weary of the vigilance demanded by her self- 
imposed task as dictator of St. James’s. The Queen was young 
in years; but, oppressed by domestic misfortunes and by the 
cares of State, she was only a tiresome old woman to one whose 
lofty spirit had scarcely ever been touched by the sedative of 
misfortune. With perfect unconsciousness, therefore, of the 
surrender she was making, the Duchess proceeded to take her 
ease while delegating her duties to Abigail. In the latter she 
saw a docile slave who would fulfil her mandates to the letter 
without ever dreaming of supplanting her. The girl had neither 
wit nor beauty, neither birth nor fortune. No wonder the great 
Duchess did not fear her rivalry. But Abigail had unsuspected 
talents for such a part. She was amiable, tactful, faithful after 
a fashion, tireless in her services. No menial office galled her 
spirit. Anne, who had been tortured for years by her arrogant 
Mistress of the Robes, delighted in the attendance of a woman so 
gentle, so devoted, so obsequious. Before anyone realised what 
had happened, this plain-looking spinster had become the Queen’s 
favourite. And the fate of Ministries was in the hands of the 
bankrupt’s daughter. 

Harley had been indifferent to his cousin when she was poor 
and friendless. When, however, he discovered her established 
at Court as the Queen’s favourite, the astute Secretary ceas3d 
to be apathetic, and proceeded to cultivate the relationship as 
one of golden possibilities. Nor was Abigail, on her side, less 
shrewd and practical. She chose to forget that Harley had with- 
held a helping hand when her fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
She had risen high without him, but with him she might rise 
still higher; and so the pair became fast friends: Time alone 
was now needed to make Harley’s fortune, for the Queen’s indis- 
pensable servant and most intimate and trusted companion was 
devoted to his service. 
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In 1706 something happened which shok to its foundation 
the fair edifice that Harley had so diligeatly been raising for 
himself in secret. The Marshal de Tallard, who had been taken 
prisoner at Blenheim, was still a captive in England. The 
Marshal’s letters to his Government were,vin the first instance, 
sent to Harley’s office for censorship. There a clerk named 
Gregg was employed to translate them. In forwarding to the 
French Minister of War one of Tallard’s letters, Gregg intro- 
duced a billet of his own, offering to betray the secrets of 
his country. The fellow’s fortune was mde had the post not 
miscarried. The despatch was, however, intercepted in 
Flanders and returned to London. Evidence to incriminate the 
Secretary of State there was none. But nothing was easier than 
to exaggerate the danger to which the country had been exposed, 
and in doing so to reflect upon the conduct of Harley’s office. 
It was not chivalrous, but it was the manner of the period. 
Gregg was tried and condemned to death. Yet Harley endea- 
voured to hold his ground. Then the men who had made him, 
only to discover their folly, resolved to unmake him. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin threatened to resign if he were not dis- 
missed, and to enforce the threat absented themselves from 
Council. It was but a ruse, but it was successful. Somerset 
declared in the Council that business could not proceed without 
the General ; and the Queen, lest she should lose at one stroke all 
those who had come to be regarded as the very pillars of the 
Throne, was obliged to deprive Harley of his Seals. It was a 
complete triumph for the Whigs, for St. John and the other 
leading Tories followed the Secretary into retirement. The 
Coalition was at an end. 

Elated with this triumph, so unexpected and so decisive, the 
Whigs chose to notice one to whom notoriety was the breath of 
life. This was Sacheverell, a High Church clergyman, whose 
chief talent was a noisy gift of self-advertisement. Sacheverell 
set up as the apostle of ‘ Divine Right,’ a highly inconvenient 
doctrine at a time when the reigning Sovereign owed her Throne 
to the sanction of a Revolution only twenty years old. This in 
itself was a good reason for treating him with contempt. But 
Godolphin had been violently attacked by the preacher under the 
offensive nickname of ‘ Volpone’ or the ‘Old Fox.’ And the 
Lord Treasurer, grown strangely sensitive with advancing years, 
would be avenged. Somers, who at the time of the recent changes 
had been appointed Lord President of the Council, r alised the 
folly of directing a State prosecution against a mere party hack. 
But the ‘Old Fox’ had lost all his cunning and, rejecting the 
counsels of prudence, rushed upon his fate. 

Sacheverell was brought to trial at Westminster Hall, and at 
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a bound found himself a popular hero. The trial was attended by 
the Queen, and as she was carried from St. James’s to West- 
minster Hall in her sedan-chair great crowds surrounded her 
crying out, ‘God bless your Majesty . . . wo hope you are for 
Dr. Sacheverell!’ As the clergyman himself passed through the 
admiring multitude to face his accusers the cry was ‘ Hats off! ’, 
and woe betide those who would not thus do honour to the idol 
of the hour. In the evening, when the parson was admittei to 
bail, the mob proceeded to loot and burn the chapels of the 
Dissenters, while the houses of leading Whigs were threatened 
with destruction by the howling rabble. A rumour flew through 
the town that the rioters were led by persons of importance in dis- 
guise ; and so alarming became the position that fears of a regular 
uprising were entertained. The Council was called together with 
all speed ; and, late at night, the Palace Guards were turned out 
to restore order. With the dawn measures were taken to prevent 
a repetition of so dangerous a tumult. The trained bands were 
called to arms ; and, in a city that resembled a place besieged, the 
trial was brought to a conclusion. Sacheverell was convicted, and 
his sermons were ordered to be burned, a punishment that was no 
punishment at all; and a Government whose dignity was vindi- 
cated by a bonfire became the laughing-stock of the country. 
Encouraged by the turbulent welcome which greeted Sach- 
everell wherever he went, the Queen lent a willing ear to the 
intrigues of Robert Harley and Mistress Hill. A few years before, 
threats of resignation from Godolphin and Marlborough had 
frightened her out of her wits. Now she looked forward with 
composure to their disappearance. Harley and the bedchamber- 
woman had done their work well so far as it was possible for them 
to doit. It needed, however, the countenance of one greater than 
either to screw her Majesty’s courage to the point where she would 
dare to translate desire into action. In Anne’s day a Duke was 
indeed a Duke ; and not lightly would the Queen dare to alienate 
such men as Somerset and Devonshire. But luckily for the wire- 
pullers of the Backstairs, they too had their Duke in the person 
of the Queen’s friend and kinsman the Duke of Hamilton. 
Hamilton’s lineage, his wealth, his talents, which were per- 
haps exaggerated, caused him to be looked upon at the Court of 
Anne as the leader of the Scottish nobility. When the question 
of the Union between England and Scotland was projected he 
posed as its resolute opponent. The Queen, however, most 
earnestly desired the Union, and, it is said, she implored Hamilton 
to abstain from a course which threatened to provoke a civil war. 
When the great measure came to the decisive vote, men expected 
Hamilton to inaugurate a Secessionist Legislature around which 
Scots might rally in arms. But all was over before his country- 
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men realised that the Douglas had failed them. The Duke was 
no longer a hero among his own people ; but what he had lost in 

the North he had gained at Court, for the Queen was his debtor 
for life. This was the man who calmed Anne’s fears when the 

overthrow of the Marlborough clique was in contemplation. It 

was Marlborough’s treatment of the Prince who had raised him 

from page-boy to the ranks of the nobility, that had, it is said, 

excited the Duke’s hatred. Hamilton himself was not a pattern 

of chivalry. He had followed James to Salisbury, but not to 

France. He was devoted to the Stuarts, but still more to his own 

comfort and dignity. Whatever the cause of the feud, Hamilton 

was pledged to destroy Marlborough, and Marlborough to bring 

down Hamilton’s pride, and now the time was approaching when 

each would essay to redeem his vow. 

Encouraged by her advisers of the Backstairs, Anne first 
showed her hand by dismissing the Earl of Sunderland, whose 
Whiggery was so tainted with Republicanism, and his Repub- 
licanism with bad manners, that he hardly stopped short at dis- 
courtesy to her Majesty. The Earl was Marlborough’s son-in- 
law, and in striking at him she struck at the whole Whig Junto. 
Marlborough hastened back from Flanders in the hope of retriev- 
ing this blow to his house and to his party. But in vain. On 
the 14th of June 1710 Sunderland ceased to be a Secretary of 
State; and now no Whig statesman dared call one moment oi 
official life his own. The Earl of Dartmouth, chosen by the 
Queen, as she said, because he was a non-party man, received the 
vacant seals. There followed a brief lull in the storm. Then in 
August the decisive blow fell; the Lord Treasurer himself was 
dismissed, and his office was put into commission with Harley as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latter’s object was to carry on 
the government with as few changes as possible, to make the 
Junto, as it were, his footstool. But most of the Whig Ministers 
were fighting men, and they preferred to resign in a body rather 
than serve the turn of the intriguers, and fall one by one at the 
convenience of the new masters. They therefore adopted this 
course, and Marlborough found himself in the service of a Tory 
Government. 

Among the promotions with which the new Government 
signalised its advent to power was the grant of the dukedom of 
Brandon, in the English peerage, to Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s chance had come, or at least so thought Hamilton. 
Marlborough was alone. He would settle all those heavy scores 
which had grown heavier through being nurtured. But mean- 
while the war was carried into the enemy’s camp. A caveat was 
entered against Hamilton’s dukedom. To-day this seems an 
altogether unwarrantable invasion of the Royal prerogative. But 
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in Anne’s time it was not so far-fetched. Scotland was still 
regarded as a foreign country, and Scots as interlopers coming 
from a poverty-stricken land to batten on the wealth and honours 
of the sister kingdom. 

The Act of Union had given Scotland a fixed representation 
in the House of Lords, while there was no limit to the English 
peerage. This would have been of comparatively little conse- 
quence if the whole island had cherished one national ideal, if there 
had been a sense of equality as between North and South, and of 
pride in a common citizenship. But so entirely absent were these 
sentiments that to make a Scot an English peer was to employ 
an English honour in the service of Scotland, which in the spirit, 
if not in the letter, was held to be an infringement of the Act of 
Union. 

But racial prejudice alone does not explain the most fertile 
cause of that distrust with which the English lords regarded their 
northern colleagues. The question of the day which over- 
shadowed all others was—who should reign over the island when 
Anne Stuart had ceased to breathe? For the term of the Queen’s 
life there was a truce, an armed truce, in which each side was 
making all possible preparations for the inevitable emergency. The 
northern aristocracy were almost to a man for the House of Stuart. 
The English nobility were divided into three parties—the Whigs, 
united for Hanover ; the Hanoverian Tories ; and the High Tories, 
who still cherished hopes of restoring the exiled Royal Family. 
The Act of Union had introduced into the House of Lords a com- 
pact body of partisans of the Stuart cause, though the Hanoverians 
were still in the ascendant. If the statutory body were to be 
reinforced by Hamilton, and he again by others of his countrymen, 
it might well be that when the day of crisis came Hanover would 
find that a free use of the Royal prerogative had wrecked its fairest 
hopes. 

On the 7th of December 1711 the Session opened. Already the 
preliminaries for the arrangement of a peace had been signed in 
London, and in January a Congress was to meet in Utrecht to 
bring the matter to a conclusion. Her Majesty opened Parliament 
in person. In the Speech from the Throne Marlborough was 
directly assailed. ‘Iam glad,’ she said, ‘I can tell you, notwith- 
standing the arts of those who delight in war, both place and time 
are appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace.’ Her 
Majesty then retired from the Throne to a curtained box to listen 
to the debate on the Address. Nottingham struck the first blow 
against her. He moved to embody in the Address to the Throne 
advice to the effect that no peace could be safe unless Spain and 
the West Indies were taken from the House of Bourbon. After 
Nottingham what might her Majesty not expect from the others? 
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As the debate progressed it grew warmer. Lord Anglesey, 
flushed and excited after a furious ride of thirty miles, the 
last stage of a rush from Ireland, to cast his vote for peace, added 
fuel to the fire. He declared that peace might have been arranged 
after Ramillies had interested parties not prevented it. It was 
a deadly thrust at Marlborough, and instantly the Duke sprang 
to his feet. There was one present who knew all, or was pre- 
sumed to know all—the Queen ; and to her the General appealed. 
He bowed low towards the box where her Majesty sat, and then 
called upon her to witness that he was ever desirous of an honour- 
able peace. He affirmed that he was worn out with service in the 
field, that he had his fill of honours and of glory, that he longed 
only for repose. But to such terms of peace as had been sug- 
gested he would never agree. When the peers voted on the 
hostile motion Nottingham had his revenge. The Government 
was beaten by sixty-two votes to fifty-four. Nottingham the High 
Tory had given a lead to the Opposition, and helped to break the 
heart of his Tory Queen. And Somerset, who, though a Whig, 
still held a place in the Royal Household, had followed him. The 
Queen turned to go. The peers had disappointed her most 
cherished hopes. Yet it was the Duke of Somerset’s arm that 
supported her to her carriage. From his earliest years he had been 
her friend. He had stood by her during the late King’s time, when 
she was in disgrace at Court. Now that her supreme desire was to 
heal her country’s wounds and sheathe the dripping sword, he had 
failed her. But Anne, true to the baffling diplomacy of her woman’s 
heart, diplomacy that was perhaps nothing more than cowardice, 
singled out for special favour the great man who in his proud and 
narrow fashion had preferred his duty, as he saw it, to his 
Sovereign. 

And now the way was clear for the great fight on the Hamilton 
patent. If the Whigs had shown the Queen no quarter, Hamilton 
could surely have expected none. Very solemnly their lordships 
debated the point as to whether it was valid for her Majesty to 
confer upon her kinsman an English dukedom. All day the battle 
raged, while Anne, sitting in her curtained box, awaited the issue _ 
with anxious impatience. There was some talk of referring the 
question to the Judges. But Hamilton’s enemies were taking no 
risks. He had delivered himself into their hands, and they would 
see to it that he should rue his temerity. When evening fell a 
division was challenged. Marlborough was once again trium- 
phant. The Queen and Hamilton and Harley were beaten by five 
votes. 

The Scottish peers presented to the Queen a protest against 
the indignity put upon their country. Her Majesty promised 
them that satisfaction would be given them, and it probably was, 
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for the Court was accustomed to purchase their goodwill with 
gold. Reparation was, however, made to Hamilton in a different 
fashion. Harley and St. John‘put their heads together, and 
agreed upon the desperate measure which has become so memor- 
able a precedent. 

The first was now heard of the project for the creation of peers. 
Burnet, referring to the course of events following the vote on the 
Hamilton patent and the protest of the Scottish lords, says: 
‘This made the Ministers resolve upon another method to let the 
peers, and indeed the whole world, see that they would have that 
House in a constant state of dependence on the Court, by creating 
such a number of peers at once as should give them an unquestion- 
able majority.’ The fact seems to be that the psychological 
moment for a master-stroke had come, and Harley was shrewd 
enough to take the fullest advantage of it. The vote on the 
Hamilton patent had set in harmonious motion, as it were, a whole 
series of delicate springs, each of which was indispensable to the 
success of Harley’s scheme. Thus, Hamilton desired his English 
dukedom and the utter defeat of the Marlborough faction. Harley 
hated St. John, and St. John hated Harley; but the House of 
Lords, as a Whig citadel, was their common foe. The Queen, like 
her Ministers, desired that the Congress of Utrecht should put an 
end to the war. But with the eyes of all Europe fixed upon London, 
the Lords, on the debate on the Address, had just declared against 
peace. Her Majesty desired, moreover, to honour Hamilton and 
to cast down for ever the Marlboroughs ; while, deep in her heart, 
she possibly cherished the hope that at the eleventh hour her 
brother would be preferred, as King, to his Hanoverian rival, and 
that a Tory House of Lords would facilitate his restoration. 

The persuasions of Ministers, her own desires and dreams, and, 
last but by no means least, Hamilton’s concurrence, decided Anne 
to act, and the word went forth that the Whig lords were to be 
swamped with new creations. 

Ministers now looked round for men who might pass as suitable 
for the dignity of hereditary legislators. The task was not one 
of great difficulty, yet it had its disappointments. One gentle- 
man, Sir Miles Wharton, declined the honour in the circum- 
stances. ‘Formerly,’ he said, ‘men were ennobled for services 
performed ; now for services to be performed.’ Overtures were 
made in another quarter, where there was not the least danger of 
either a repulse or an epigram. Abigail Hill had married Samuel 
Masham, a gentleman of the Court, a master of bows and cour- 
tesies, but with no other qualifications for advancement. Harley, 
however, would not miss so convenient an opportunity of adding 
to the dignity of his own house by ennobling his cousin’s husband. 
And so the name of Sam Masham was inscribed on the roll of 
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nominees for hereditary honours. Thus was Abigail’s foresight in 
accepting Harley’s friendship fully vindicated. The Queen did 
not like the idea of making her dresser a great lady. But her. 
Majesty was no longer mistress of her prerogative, and she could 
but submit to those who shared her sceptre. The whole scheme 
was well advanced before Ministers generally knew what was 
afoot. When the Queen one day drew a list of the twelve new 
lords out of her pocket, Lord Dartmouth had the surprise of his 
life. The Secretary of State condemned the step, as did many 
other Tories. But the Queen’s resolution was not to be shaken. 
She would be rid for ever of the Marlboroughs, and this was the 
only way. The only way, too, in which Hamilton, the grim, 
silent figure behind the Throne, could square accounts with his 
enemy. 

The clerks in the Patent Office were set to work night and day 
that all might be ready for the meeting of Parliament. And on 
the 31st of December 1711 patents were issued for the creation 
of twelve new peers. Furthermore, three eldest sons of peers were 
called up by writ ; and the Tory Government had at last a majority 
in Lords and Commons. Notwithstanding the storm of indigna- 
tion which the Queen’s act aroused, notwithstanding the menaces 
indulged in by the more violent of the Opposition, the’ new peers 
took their places without any unseemly occurrence ; and of that 
eventful day the liveliest incident was Lord Wharton’s* famous 
jibe : ‘ Would the gentlemen vote singly or through a foreman? ’ 

Hamilton’s turn had come. In the House of Commons the 
Court party had a majority of more than two to one. In the 
Lords the majority was narrow, but sufficient. No bulwark now 
remained between Marlborough and ruin. The disgrace of the 
great General is a familiar story. With the New Year he was 
deprived of all his offices, and Ormond was appointed in his place 
to the command of an army which had fought its last battle and 
was now but to mark time until peace should be proclaimed. 

The peers were, however, made'in vain so far as the grant of 
the English dukedom to Hamilton was concerned. For, very 
soon, the Government had affairs of greater moment to deal with 
than any individual’s promotion. The Emperor Joseph had been 
carried off by smallpox; and his brother, the Archduke Charles, 
‘Charles the Third of Spain,’ succeeded to the Imperial Throne. 
Thus England awoke one day to find that all her victories had been 
won to make a Hapsburg master not of one empire but of two. 
The new dignity to which Charles was called smoothed the path 
of the Tories, eager only for peace with France. But smallpox 
having struck for them struck against them. When Parliament 
had been only a month in session the Dauphin was cut off by the 


2 Not to be confounded with Sir Miles Wharton referred to above. 
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same fell disease, and within a month his son and grandson 
followed him to the grave, leaving Philip of Spain as heir-pre- 
, Sumptive to the Throne of France. If England would not readily 
agree to the Union of Spain and Austria, she would spend her last 
shilling to maintain inviolate the Pyrenees. The task of making 
peace had therefore ceased to be a simple one, and, if not of 
supreme difficulty, it was only because the pretensions of Vienna 
were more arrogant than those of Paris. The Government, riven 
with internal dissensions, had its energies fully occupied with the 
peace negotiations, and, notwithstanding the representations of 
the Scottish peers, the subject of the Hamilton patent was 
dropped. The Duke, perhaps by way of compensation, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to France. But he was never again to cross 
the seas. Soon, indeed, he was no more ; and his name is remem- 
bered to-day less because of the precedent to which he was foster- 
father than because of the tragedy of Hyde Park when he faced 
Mohun, the most notorious bully of the time, and lost his life in 
the duel which Thackeray, in Esmond, has made a familiar page 
of our literature. 
P. F. Wittiam Ryan. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COPENHAGEN IN 
THE ’SIXTIES 


I RELATED in my last article, ‘A Royal Marriage,’* how my 
husband in his capacity of British Envoy to Denmark had accom- 
panied the ‘ Sea-kings’ daughter ’ to her future home. 

He had hardly returned to Copenhagen when another question 
concerning European’ politics, and particularly the Danish Royal 
Family, began to occupy the public mind. This was the 
choosing of a king for the Greek throne. King Otho of Greece 
having been deposed by his subjects in 1862, a provisional 
Government was formed and a Constitutional Assembly elected, 
in which the names of various members of reigning houses were 
discussed as eligible occupants of the Greek throne. 

The Prince selected was Prince Alfred of England (later Duke 
of Edinburgh and Duke of Coburg-Gotha), and a formal offer of 
the Crown was made to him. Apart from other considerations, 
such an offer could not be accepted owing to an understanding 
between the Great Powers that no member of any of their 
reigning houses should accept the vacant throne. 

The choice eventually fell upon Prince William, second son 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, who was then in England for 
the marriage of his daughter. Earl Russell, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, brought the subject under the notice of Prince Christian 
through General Oxholme, the Prince’s trusted friend and 
adviser. Sir Augustus Paget was at the same time instructed to 
lay the proposal before the Danish Government. 

I may as well say that Prince and Princess Christian were 
from the beginning very adverse to the idea. Their family life 
was a very happy one, and the thought that their son, not yet 
grown up, was to take up so arduous a position so far away wag 
a most painful one to them. 

Monsieur Hall, Minister for Foreign Affairs in Denmark, 
showed considerable surprise, accompanied, however, by a 
certain admixture of pride and satisfaction, on the proposal being 
made to him, and promised to bring it immediately before the 

1 The Nineteenth Century and After, August 1910. 
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King, Frederic the Seventh, who was then at Fredensborg, 
fifteen miles from Copenhagen. 

It was agreed that no decision should be taken until Prince 
Christian’s return from England ; there was, however, some sore- 
ness on the part of the King at no communication having as yet 
been made to him. 

Sir Henry Elliot was sent out on a special mission to Athens, 
with orders to enjoin patience upon the Greeks ; but even whilst 
matters were thus in suspense at Copenhagen the news suddenly 
arrived that the Greek Assembly had proclaimed Prince William 
as their future King, under the style and title of King George the 
First, and that a deputation was about to start to make the formal 
offer of the Crown to the Prince. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the consternation and dismay 
which this announcement produced upon the King and the 
Danish Government, for everything connected with this matter 
had hitherto been treated in the most gecret and confidential 
manner. Monsieur Hall at once called upon my husband to 
express the surprise and annoyance of the King as well as his 
own, and seemed to imply that Sir Augustus had been guilty of 
indiscretion, which impression he, however, was able to remove 
at once by reading to the Danish Minister his telegrams and 
despatches to Lord Russell. 

Sir Augustus now received the most urgent instructions to 
secure the acceptance of the Greek Crown by Prince William. 

He had already taken steps to assure himself of the assent of 
the King, which was formally given, subject to Prince Christian 
and his family acquiescing. Up to this time Prince Christian 
had not communicated with the King on this subject, and the 
latter was considerably irritated. 

All that was known of Prince Christian’s sentiments was that 
he was opposed to his son’s acceptance, and he was backed up in 
this by public feeling in Copenhagen, and by the members of 
his own family—viz. the Landgrave and Landgravine of Hesse, 
parents of his wife, and Prince Frederic of Hesse, his brother- 
in-law, who all deprecated it, as well as some of the Prince’ 8 
most intimate friends and advisers. 

Prince Christian was indeed in a most difficult position, and 
when he returned on the 4th of April (1863) he at once came to 
see my husband, who was in bed with a bad attack of intermittent 
fever, in order to talk matters over. The interview lasted over two 
hours, and there was another one later in the day; after which 
Prince Christian, coming into my room, complained to me that 
he had been most unfairly treated in matters having been pushed 
so far without its having previously been ascertained whether he 
was a consenting party or not. 
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The Prince, in order to prevent this separation from a beloved 
son, put forward wholly unacceptable conditions. My husband 
had, however, found out that Prince ‘ Willy’ (as he was always 
familiarly called) was, with the enterprise natural to an intelli- 
gent lad, anxious to assume the proposed dignity, and the young 
Prince, meeting him one day skating on the ice, confirmed this 
to him, upon which Sir Augustus said, ‘If you will stick to it, 
Sir, I promise to pull you through,’ and the Prince assented. 

This strengthened my husband's hands in conducting the 
negotiations, which, however, were strenuously opposed all 
through. It was an arduous task, requiring much patience, 
perseverance, and delicate handling, but it was accomplished. 

The Greek deputation arrived at Copenhagen on the 25th of 
April, and were most graciously received by the King on the 
27th. We gave them a dinner, and, unaccustomed as I then was 
to Southern types, I thought I had never seen before such an 
assemblage of romantic, adventurous, but rather terrifying 
countenances. Old Canaris, the head of the deputation, sat next 
to me, and he did not know one word of French or English, 
so we conversed by signs or in a ghastly jumble of Italian, Latin, 
and ancient Greek. Canaris had been one of the leaders of the 
War of Independence, and had sacked, pillaged, and burned to 
his heart’s content. To me he was benign. 

Some knotty points still remained to be settled. The deputa- 
tion complained to Sir Augustus that they had been unduly 
hurried on their journey before things had been settled, and they 
even threatened to leave Copenhagen without making the offer 
unless everything was arranged within a few days. The situa- 
tion was most embarrassing, for England was in a way standing 
sponsor to this affair, and though both France and Russia guar- 
anteed 40001. a year to the Prince in case he was deposed, they 
did not otherwise take any active part. 

At last all the difficulties were removed, and the formal cere- 
mony of the acceptance of the Crown of Greece for Prince 
William by the King of Denmark took place at the Palace of 
Christiansborg on Saturday the 6th of May, in the presence of 
all the Princes of the Royal Family, the Danish Ministers and 
State Officers, and the Ministers of the three protecting Powers. 

Lord Russell, who was extremely popular with all those with 
whom he had to do on account of his good-nature and kind heart, 
had, however, sometimes a very peculiar way of showing his 
regard. My husband received from him the entire approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted these negotiations, but as a reward he was to accept the 
Mission at Athens in order to ensure things going smoothly there 
in the beginning! Athens was in those days only a thirc-class 
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Mission; Lord Russell, it is true, offered to raise it to a first- 
class one; and my husband was to receive the: G.C.B., so that 
there was to be no misunderstanding in the eyes of the world. 
Still, Athens was very much less in importance than Copenhagen. 
My husband accepted reluctantly. To our great relief, however, 
the Queen thought Sir Augustus’s. presence at Copenhagen just 
then of so much importance that the arrangement did not take 


place. 

King George left Copenhagen on the 17th of September for 
Athens. He was accompanied by Count Sponneck, a very clever 
man, as confidential adviser, but he did not turn out a success, 
and he returned to Copenhagen. within less than two years. 

Some of General Grey’s letters (at that time Private Secretary 
to the Queen) throw interesting sidelights on this question. 


General the Hon. Charles Grey to Sir A. Paget. 
Private. Balmoral, May 19th, 1863. 


. . » Your account of your Greek difficulties interests me, and also 
amused me very much. 

Amused me, for I had found in many of the telegrams and despatches 
many of the selfsame suggestions I had made from Brussels, with a view of 
smoothing matters for the acceptance of the Greek throne for the Duke of 
Coburg [this was not Prince Alfred of England, but his uncle, the brother 
of the Prince Consort], the only difference being that while my suggestions 
were pooh-poohed, yours met at least with respectful consideration. But 
Lord Russell had not then learned that it was not quite so easy a matter to 
find a Sovereign for Greece, and that the Duke was not so far wrong when 
he said that there were certain questions which must be satisfactorily 
answered before any Prince, not a mere adventurer, would consent to accept 
so precarious a condition as that of King of Greece. Of this I am certain, 
that had half the disposition been shown by our Government in the Duke’s 
case to remove the difficulties, that has been shown in Prince William’s, the 
Duke at this moment might have been King of Greece. ... . The Duke 
retaining his own German possessions, he asked no retiring allowance in 
case of dismissal, but he asked for a sufficient Civil List; and this I sug- 
gested, as you did, should be secured on the revenues of the Ionian Islands. 
He asked for the means of reorganising the army, without which it was 
vain to try to restore order or to keep the ‘ Grand idea’ in check, and the 
backing he sought might, I suggested, be given by the non-withdrawal, for 
a certain period, of our Ionian garrisons and the presence of our fleet ; but 
our Government met all these not very unreasonable requests with the 
shortest and coldest answers. He must accept the throne of Greece, purely 
and simply, trusting to his own resources to work out his salvation, and was 
coolly referred to the money market, ‘though he would doubtless have to 
pay high interest’ for any pecuniary aid he might require. But at this 
time Lord Russell thought there were fifty stray Princes eager to don the 
Greek diadem. . . . 

If we put a King on the throne of Greece, to restore order to that 
country, to maintain the peace of the East in spite of the insane Greek 
desire to disturb it, we ought at least to give him some support in upholding 
our policy, and secure him, as far as we can, from the fate of Otho. 

That fate would be a certainty for any Prince thrown as naked as 
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Ulysses on the coast of Phocea, with none but his personal resources. . . . 
‘That most tiresome question,’ as King Leopold most justly calls it, of 
Sleswig-Holstein, seems to come again into prominence, and the debate the 
other night in the Lords is not, I fear, calculated to make its settlement 
more easy. There will be a great deal of talk before the threatened ex- 
clusion, unless, indeed, matters go on so rapidly at Berlin that Bismarck 
may think Prussian action in Holstein a desirable diversion from their home 
disputes. I have never believed that such a contest as the King has 
engaged in with the Chambers would go on long without getting beyond mere 
words. The last telegrams from Buchanan point to the imminence of a 
dangerous crisis, and whatever the immediate consequences may be, I have 
no doubt as to what the ultimate results must be. I only hope our Crown 
Prince and Princess may not be involved in the misfortunes which, sooner 


or later, the King is sure to bring on his family. 
, May 21st, 1863. 


. . . The Crown Princess telegraphs to the Queen that she knows of no 
intention that makes any change in their own line necessary at present. 
Buchanan speaks of a closing of the Chambers, Ordinances altering the 
Articles of the Constitution, restricting liberty of the Press, &c., &c. ... 
CuaRLes GREY. 

General Grey was an exceedingly clever and moderate man, 
trusted by the Queen entirely and without restriction. He 
belonged to a family of statesmen and had always been in the 
midst of politics, yet it will be seen how little even he understood 
Bismarck’s ulterior views or the character of the King of Prussia, 
that King whose memory as Emperor William the First is even 
now cherished and revered by every patriotic German heart. 

This now almost forgotten question of Schleswig-Holstein 
had, at that time, been brewing and simmering for several 
decades. It was a most intricate one, and I have heard it said 
that Mr. Morier (later Sir Robert Morier and Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg) was the only Englishman who ever understood it. 
In some ways it resembled the Boer question, and quite espe- 
cially in the manner in which it roused the violent partisanship 
of nations who really had nothing to do with it. 

At the time of the Prince of Wales’s marriage Lord Russell 
had promised my husband to grant him a long leave of absence 
for the next winter, as he suffered much from ague at Copen- 
hagen. These new political complications, however, put that 
out of the question for the moment, and I therefore went with 
my two children to pay a visit to my relations in Germany. 
I give some extracts from my husband’s letters and my own, to 
show how high the feeling ran both in Germany and in Denmark, 
and what a maddening, never-ending, protean question it was. 


Sir A. Paget to Lady Paget. 
October 12th, 1863. 

. . . | am trying hard to get a concession out of these people, but I don’t 
know whether I shall succeed. This business is really enough to tire out 
anyone, and requires a larger stock of patience than, I am afraid, I shall 
ever possess. . . 

Vou. LXIX—No. 407 E 
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October 13th. . . . I was at Hall’s (Danish Prime Minister) at 94 this 
morning, all the way out at his country-seat. Oh, dear! I wonder whether 
any good will come of it at last. It has been necessary to employ the 
battering-ram (this was an expression invented, I think, by Mr. Lytton, 
then First Secretary at Copenhagen, and used in fun by alt the Secretaries 
when Sir Augustus got very angry) very copiously, and somebody’s hair 
stood very much on end. (M. Hall had a way of ruffling his hair when 
he was agitated.) 


October 15th. . . . I have got something from the Danes, and if the 
Germans really wish for an excuse not to proceed with hostile measures, it 
will be enough to enable them to be peaceful. . . . 


October 20th. . . . My spirits have been somewhat damped by a com- 
munication from Hall. It’s always the same thing ; they lead you to hope 
that they are going to follow your advice, and when it comes to the point 
they don’t do it, or do it in a way that it’s of no use. I am sick, sick, sick 
of the whole concern, and wish from my heart that I had nothing whatever 
to do with it. ... 


October 2ist. . . . I can only write a few lines, I have such an immensity 
to do. . . . I really am worried to death . . . but there is no end to this 
never-sufficiently-to-be-hated' question, and every day there is some new 
difficulty or confusion . . . but there is no option but to keep at wheel, and 
so the less said about it the better... . 


October 23rd. . . . I think if I am worried much longer as I now am 
with telegrams, &c., &c., I shall end by becoming a drivelling idiot. It 
beats the Greek question, which is saying not a little... . 


October 28th. . . . I am very sorry to hear your uncle (Count Hohenthal, 
Saxon Minister at Berlin, and persona grata at both Courts) has gone off 
with such warlike instructions, because I have been in hopes that if the 
Germans were reasonable what the Danes have now done would stop the 
execution. . . 


November 2nd. . . . There is something about this business which seems 
peculiar to it—viz. that even when one thinks one has got everything all 
right, it turns out that something has been omitted or put in a different way 
from what one had expected or been led to expect. It is very tiresome and 
disheartening. ... 


November 3rd. . . . I suppose the Committee of the Diet will present 
their Report on Thursday, and that will give one some insight into the 
future. ... 


November 8th. . . . The Danes have really behaved very well in these 
last times, and though there has been occasionally some little trouble attend- 
ing it, they have done all they could, and may now say all they have been 
asked. . . . I certainly never thought I should see the end of this question, 
and I will not be too sanguine ; but if Germany is only reasonable we are 
certainly further on the road to an ultimate solution than we have ever yet 
been. Lord Russell has come out wonderfully in this business, and it does 
him the highest credit and honour for having put it in such practical shape 
and disencumbered it of all its obscurity and complication. . 


November 9th. . . . The Emperor (of the French) has sent his invitation 
out for the Congress. The King here has got one, and is told, like all the 
rest, of course, that besides his Plenipotentiaries if he likes to come himself 
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he’ll be welcome. These people will, of course, accept, and it will be difficult 
for others to refuse, I should fancy so. I hope we may look upon execution 
as definitely set aside... . 


November 13th. . . . The truth of the proverb, ‘Give a dog a bad name,’ 
was never more fully proved than in the case of the Emperor’s proposal for 
a Congress. . . . I think his letter of invitation, which you will have seen 
in the papers probably, an admirable one. It is impossible Europe can go 
on much longer as it is now—the Congress appears a chance, although a 
faint one, of a peaceful solution of many questions . . . it appears, how- 
ever, that our Government is not likely to agree to it... . 


November 15th. . . . I have omitted to tell you that poor old Kongen 
(Danish for King) has been for some days very unwell with erysipelas in 
the face. The illness appears now to have taken the most alarming 
symptoms. A bulletin was issued this morning, from which it appears he 
has a great deal of fever, gets no sleep, and is delirious. We shall have a 
nice complication if he dies. . . 


November 16th.—Poor old Kongen died yesterday at 2.35 in the after- 
noon. I have been this morning to hear King Christian [Xth proclaimed 
from the balcony of Christiansborg Slot. He appeared on the balcony 
immediately afterwards, and was loudly cheered. The poor old Kongen 
will be very much regretted, and deservedly so; for notwithstanding many 
things, he had, as I have often said, many good qualities as a King. Prince 
Christian’s accession takes place at a most critical juncture—it’s quite 
impossible the execution can take place under the present circumstances, 
unless the German Powers have lost all their sense of decency... . 


November 18th. . . . Your beginning about Holstein amuses me a good 
deal. You are right in the relative positions you assign to the Diet and to 
Denmark, in so far as the purely Federal question which extends to Holstein 
certainly is concerned . . . but there is also an International question on 
which the Diet and Denmark are on the footing of two independent Powers, 
and you would hardly have Denmark yield to everything in this, would 
you? ... The King has signed the new Constitution to-day. It is against 
his views, but the ferment throughout the country is such, he would not have 
kept his Crown if he hadn’t. .. . 


November 21st. . . . Carl Moltke is to be Minister for Holstein, which 
ought to please very much both the Duchies and Germany . . . not, how- 
ever, that I expect anything that ever can or will be done here will ever be 
useful as far as conciliation goes, for Germany don’t chuse to be satisfied 
with anything. . . . I am sorry, by the by, to see that you are dreadfully 
tainted with German notions, and believe all you hear on the question , . 
for myself, I try to take a calm and dispassionate view of things. . . . 


November 24th. . . . As you tell me seriously that the impression in 
Germany is that the Augustenburgs will get the Duchies, I must tell you 
seriously that your friends are as mystified on this subject as on others. . .-. 
I am really sick of all this cant and sophistry. . . . I met the King yester- 
day, and walked with him to the Palace. He told me he had received the 
most kind message from the Queen on his accession. I am so glad of this, 
and it is, of course, much better than having sent it through me. . . . 


November 25th.—Baron Carl Plessen, the great Holstein man, has been 
sent for to undertake the Ministry for Holstein . . . his influence there is 
immense ; and if he can bring his countrymen to inform the Diet that they 


ES 
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are satisfied with the security for their interests, which his name will give 
them, and that they don’t wish for an execution, I imagine the Diet, 
notwithstanding the belligerent propensities of some of the minor German 
potentates, will find it difficult to carry out their hostile projects. Faisons 
des veux donc pour Plessen. His presence here, at all events, is a sign 
that amongst the respectable part of the Holsteiners there is no sympathy 
for the Augustenburgs. Not only is HE here, but also Count Blome and 
Count Reventlow Crimonil. 


November 27th. . . . The resource I had some hopes in on Wednesday 
has failed. Plessen has refused positively to have anything to do with the 
Holstein Ministry under present circumstances. I had him with me for 
upwards of two hours on Wednesday evening, but all to no purpose. There 
is therefore only the chance of our mediation being accepted at Frankfort. 
. . . Besides this, though it must not be mentioned at present, Russia has 
proposed to send special Missions here from all the Powers who signed the 
London Treaty to compliment the King, and that they should at the same 
time be charged to make certain representations. This is a very good 
idea. . . . Really, I never saw anything like the state Germany is in. 
What on earth is there in this infernal question that can excite them to this 
extent ! . 


Here follow a few extracts from my own letters to show what 
the feeling was in Germany at that time. 


Lady Paget to Sir A. Paget. 


Knauthayn, October 6th, 1863. 
. . . My uncle (Count Hohenthal, Saxon Minister) says that nobody in 


Germany wants the execution, and a very little concession on the part of 
Denmark would prevent it ; but at the same time he says that nothing will 
set this eternal question at rest but a European war, which, however, the 
Germans would do anything to avoid at the present moment... . 


November 8th. . . . How beautifully worded the speech of the Emperor 
(of the French) is—but does it not look very threatening? . . . 


November 10th. . . . At Berlin the speech has caused great conster- 
nation, for it seems to be such an impossible thing to bring a universal 
Congress together, and the end of it would be that everybody would have to 
submit to what the Emperor says. . . . I don’t think any German Prince 
will go, for they look upon the proposal as more or less a trick, so that the 
Emperor may put himself above the others and bring a war on somewhere, 
for at peace he cannot live. . . 


November 16th. . . . My uncle arrived yesterday, quite unexpectedly, 
from Berlin... he says Sir Andrew Buchanan (H.M.’s Minister at 
Berlin) never speaks of anything but the Holstein question, and is very 
Danish. . . . Since I am here I rather see the Schleswig-Holstein question 
in another light. Till now I always understood that the German Bund 
and Denmark negotiated like two Powers on an equal footing ; but I find 
that here they consider that the Bund is the highest tribunal, to whose 
judgment Denmark is bound to submit as far as the Duchies are concerned, 
and if it does not, an execution takes place. . . 


November 20th. . . . I think if you trust to the generosity of the German 
powers not to go on with the execution you will be very much deceived, and 
from their point of view it would be wrong to let the right moment pass and 
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allow the Germans of the Duchies to be oppressed as in the past... . Iam 
dreadfully sorry for King Christian in this emergency. . . . 


November 21st. . . . The execution seems unavoidable since the King 
has signed the Constitution. Everybody here seems only too happy that the 
storm breaks there, and that the Congress question is forgotten. . . . 


November 25th. . . . The irritation in Germany is very great. It is not 
at all certain whether France will stick to the Treaty of ’52, and, indeed, 
M. de Talleyrand, at Berlin, behaves as if they were going to do quite the 
contrary. You'll see England will be left to fight it out alone... . The 
Crown Prince of Prussia has telegraphed four times to the Duke of Coburg 
to bug him to be moderate, and has not even received an answer. . . . I will 
return to you about the 8th or 9th of December ; I’m only waiting for the 
Princess Royal to return to Berlin to go there for a few days. . . . The 
execution is unavoidable ; the only person who has prevented it until now 
is Bismarck . . . it may even cost him his place if he holds out much 
longer. Even Sir Andrew, who is more Danish than the Danes, says that 
Bismarck is tout a fait correct... . 


November 27th.—Thank you very much for your letter and the article 
in the Times, which, however, does not in the least change my ideas. The 
article only just shows that the man who wrote it has not the slightest idea 
of German affairs ; he does not even know the genealogy of the Royal Family 
aright, and calls the Landgravine the daughter of Frederic VI. I know 
more about the question than he does. . . 


It may perhaps appear from these extracts that I took too 
much a line of my own and ought not to have had any opinion at 
all, but it must be remembered that the Schleswig-Holstein 
question was one I had heard discussed all my life and belonged 
intrinsically to German politics. As far back as 1849 I remember 
my father travelling through the Duchies and telling us of many 
instances of oppression and injustice to which the Germans there 
were subjected. I can truly say that during the whole of that 
sad and difficult time I was only anxious dispassionately to get 
at the truth, which perhaps was an absurd pretension on my 
part as so many clever people engaged in this controversy had 
never been able to do so. Yet my intention was good. 

When I returned to Copenhagen it was to find Sir Augustus, 
Mr. Lytton, all the other members of the Legation, and the 
English war correspondents, whom we constantly saw, violently 
Danish. Their feeling was a chivalrous one, for they saw in 
Denmark a small country bullied by two Great Powers. I myself 
did not think that the German procedure was always quite 
correct, but I knew also that at the real core of the questions the 
Germans were right. However, I learned to be silent. 

Twenty years later, one evening in Vienna, when my husband 
and I were talking over this question academically and dispas- 
sionately, he owned to me that, had he then been possessed of the 
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information he now was, he would have taken another view of 
things. 

This winter of 1864 was a sad and weary one. Everybody 
was in deepest mourning for the late King, and the war soon 
broke out. 

I felt the keenest sympathy for the Danes, and quite espe- 
cially for King Christian, whose kindness of heart, straightfor- 
wardness, and high sense of honour had endeared him to both 
* my husband and to me. 

I shall never forget the impression the first carts full of 
wounded soldiers made on me as they passed under our windows, 
My heart went out to those poor men lying there and suffering 
for a cause which none of them understood on either side. We 
heard that the Tyrolese and Italian regiments fighting with the 
Austrians expressed their astonishment at people going to war 
for so ugly a country as Schleswig. A most pathetic incident 
was that of a poor young Lap woman just married, whose 
husband had to serve with the Danish troops. He had gone to 
the war and she had accompanied him to Copenhagen. During 
the three months of his absence she cried so much that when he 
came back she was blind. 

The winter was a very severe one, and we were often many 
days without letters, once even for three weeks. For eleven 
days during this time there was not even telegraphic communica- 
tion, as the Germans had cut the wires. Now and then a tele- 
gram reached us by way of Sweden, but it was very rare that 
even that way was practicable. 

Prince Frederic of Hesse was in the habit of often coming to 
see me during this war. A German Prince married to a Prussian 
Princess and brother-in-law of the King, he had many ties on 
both sides, and was generally well informed. I remember that 
a week before the war actually broke out he paid me a visit and, 
walking up and down my room, he explained to me during two 
hours what madness it was in the Danes to try to hold the 
‘ Dannewirke,’ a huge fortification, the manning of which would 
have required an army many times greater than the Danish one. 

In England it was confidently expected that they would hold 
it for many months, and at the very least for six weeks. 

Prince Frederic, whatever his other faults may have been, 
was a soldier and clever, and his reasoning was so cogent that I 
implored my husband to adopt his view and write in that sense 
to England ; but he believed the Danes, who were just then very 
bellicose, having received much encouragement from Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, though I am bound to say that 
Sir Augustus told them on every occasion they must not expect 
anything but moral support. 
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The Dannewirke was not held at all; it was abandoned before — 
the Germans attacked. 

Sir Augustus’s sympathy with Denmark made him most 
anxious to induce King Christian to make such sacrifices at the 
right moment, as to ensure a more advantageous position in the 
future. One day when, after a long interview with my husband, 
King Christian came into my room, looking very tired and weary, 
he said : ‘ I have often been bullied and badgered in my life, but 
nobody has ever pushed me into a corner as badly as your 
husband has to-day.’ I answered: ‘It is because he has the 
welfare of Denmark and your Majesty’s happiness so much at 
heart,’ and this was the plain truth, and the King said he knew 
that he was a true friend to them. 

Lord Wodehouse, who later became Lord Kimberley, was 
sent on a special mission during the winter to get further con- 
cessions from Denmark. He was accompanied by his brother 


cident 
whose Henry, who was in the diplomatic service, Mr. Philip Currie 
ne to and Mr. Sanderson, both in the Foreign Office. They were all 
uring very pleasant, and the weather being very cold we used to go 
en he out on skating expeditions along the canals, which were spanned 
by many low bridges. Lord Wodehouse, who was a heavy man 
many and a splendid skater, used to go first, and we all followed in 
leven crouching position, holding on to each other and shooting through 
inica- at a great rate. Mr. Lytton was the only member of the Lega- 
- tele- tion who did not skate, as he hated the cold and was not fond of 
that exercise, On the more civilised parts of the ice we frequently 
met the Royal children, Princess Dagmar (Empress Dowager of 
ng to Russia) and Princess Thyra (Duchess of Cumberland), accom- 
ssian panied by their brothers. 


2s on I remember this skating as the one bright speck upon the 
that greyness of that winter. 

and, For Lord Wodehouse it was also the only advantage he 
+ two derived from his mission, for after three weeks he had to return 
| the to England without having obtained anything. The day after 
vould his departure, however, the knotty point was settled. 

one. The only more or less quiet time which I can remember 
hold during the five years I spent in Denmark was after the conclu- 
sion of the war. A fine summer was brightened still more at its 
close by the first visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales after 


een, 
iat I their marriage to Denmark. 

ense Sir Augustus and I went to meet the Royal visitors at 
very Elsinore, and as the Victoria and Albert steamed in, the fort, as 
ord well as the Danish men-of-war lying in the harbour, saluted. It 


that was a fine day with splendid cumuli piled up against the horizon, 
pect and the solemn old castle and undulating hills covered with 
beautiful beech woods made a picturesque background, 
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The Prince and Princess were received on shore by all the 
Royal Danish family and at once carried off to Fredensborg, a 
castle towards the centre of the island. 

I had been to Fredensborg once or twice during the reign of 
the late King when it was uninhabited and neglected. The place 
had an uncanny attraction for me—the park was vast and 
melancholy, and it was there that the unhappy Caroline 
Mathilda, the sister of George the Third, had principally lived, 
but not in the present modern palace. Of the one she had 
inhabited not a vestige is left, as the marshy ground upon which 
it was built has sucked it all in little by little. 

We followed the Prince and Princess there for a day or two, 
but the scene now was a very different one. Bright faces and 
happy voices filled the great and gorgeous rooms. The Prince 
of Wales, with the tact and kindness which always distinguished 
him, won all hearts, and the Princess was far more beautiful 
even than when she left Denmark, and the admiration of her 
country people for her and for Lady Spencer, one of the prettiest 
women in England, was unbounded. They were covered with 
splendid jewels and dressed in the latest fashions, which in those 
days were not disseminated everywhere as they now are. The 
King and Queen were radiant, especially as the Princess had 
brought her little son, their first grandchild, with her. It was 
a happy time for them and made up in some degree for the 
sadness of past days. 

The rest of our time in Denmark was politically uneventful. 
In the spring of 1866 Lord Clarendon appointed my husband to 
Lisbon. Before our departure we went to Bernsdorff to take 
leave of the King and Queen. Princess Dagmar had just become 
engaged to the Czarewitch, who died the following winter of 
meningitis at Nice. He was on a visit at Bernsdorff and looked 
very delicate indeed, the greatest contrast to his young fiancée 
in her bright pink frock, with the fire of life sparkling in her 
deep blue eyes and her rosy face framed in glossy dark hair. 

We parted from the King with feelings of real regret and 
respectful friendship. He had always at the most difficult 
moments proved himself a thorough Christian gentleman— 
courageous, truthful, gentle, and forgiving. The Queen I had 
always admired for her single-hearted devotion to her children 
and the charm with which she environed her family life. 

The thing of which I retain the most vivid remembrance in 
Denmark is the first burst of spring. One day you have been 
out for an hour’s exercise, muffled in your furs, the air as cold 
as ever, blowing, snowing, and not a hint of Nature awakening 
out of her long sleep. The next morning you open your 
astonished eyes upon a blne sky, the spn is shining, the birds 
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twitter, the air is still. “The fruit-trees stand in great masses of ~ 


solid white against a steel-blue sea, and further on all along the 
shore the great beeches shine in a billowy line of verdant gold, 
so resplendent that the mind can hardly believe the evidence of 
the eye. This magic, however, only lasts a few days, the leaves 
goon darken, and at the end of August already begin to be sere 
and yellow and herald the approach of winter. 


WaALBURGA PAGET. 
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THE HOME SECRETARY AND PRISON 
REFORM 


It-may seem paradoxical to state that Prison Reformers of the 
present generation do not concern themselves greatly with the 
reformation of prisons. But the fact is so. With the exception 
of some few sentimentalists and so-called humanitarians, the 
efforts of serious reformers are directed rather to keeping men and 
women out of prison and to the care of them after release than to 
amelioration of their treatment while in prison. This is as it 
should be, for prevention is better than cure. Every young man 
or woman kept out of prison by sensible treatment has a chance 
of becoming an asset of the State, instead of a charge to it; and 
every released prisoner who is saved from recidivism by the efforts 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is emphatically a brand 
plucked from the burning. This tendency of modern reformers 
is strikingly shown in some of the proposals of the present Home 
Secretary ; and, still more so, by such Acts of Parliament as the 
Probation of Offenders Act and the Children’s Act. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is quite right when he says that the first principle which 
should guide anyone trying to establish a good system of prisons is 
to prevent as many people as possible from getting into prison at 
all, and he has suggested some measures which should reduce the 
number of our prisoners considerably. 

I suppose there can be no man at all interested in the subject, 
certainly no man at all acquainted with the working of our Courts, 
who does not sympathise with all the Home Secretary’s remarks, 
in his speech on the 20th of July last, on imprisonment in default 
of fine and on the hardships involved in the denial of a time of 
grace for payment. Attention has been directed to this matter 
by numerous writers. The Commissioners of Prisons have ad- 
verted to it frequently in their reports, the authors of The Making 
of the Criminal condemn such sentences, and Sir Alfred Wills, in 
the pages of this Review three years ago, wrote strong and 
trenchant words on the subject.*_ More recently some magistrates 


2 Criminals and Crime, by the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Wills. The Nineteenth 
Century and After, December 1907. 
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have taken up the matter, one Surrey magistrate, indeed, evincing 
his disapproval by himself paying the fines imposed. But though 
the evil may be clearly proved to all, the remedy for it is not so 
apparent. Mr. Churchill’s speech, as reported in the Times, 
gives no hint as to the method he proposes for dealing with it. 
The Prisons Act of 1898, indeed, allowed, for the first time, the 
reduction of a prisoner’s sentence by part payment of his fine, but 
this does not meet the case. Part payment of a fine after a man’s 
reception into prison is not the same thing as payment before im- 
prisonment takes place. Even if a prisoner’s finger impressions 
are not taken (and this would seldom be done in the case of a 
person sentenced to imprisonment with the option of a fine), other 
disagreeable ordeals must be suffered by him. He must be taken 
to prison in the ‘ Black Maria,’ he must don prison dress, partake 
of prison fare, and generally suffer the taint of prison. All this 
it is required to avoid. It is said that the Surrey magistrates 
make it a rule that, whenever an offender has a settled address, 
time should be allowed for the payment of any fine imposed. If 
this practice of the Surrey Courts were made compulsory by 
statute a great advance would be made. The difficulty, however, 
as pointed out by Sir Alfred Wills, would be in the Metropolis and 
large towns, where many men and boys, with no fixed address, 
must still go to prison; and that in spite of the fact that they 
are not criminals, but in most cases merely offenders against by- 
laws. A striking instance is that of a boy who (at Newcastle, I 
think) in the year 1902 was twelve times sentenced to imprison- 
ment with the option of a fine, and who actually served ten of the 
sentences imposed ; his offences being playing pitch-and-toss, card- 
playing in the street, refusing to move on, and—once—wilfully 
damaging trees. 

Not only would many still go to prison owing to their having 
no fixed address ; others will go to whom time of grace for payment 
has been given, but who never had any intention of paying, and 
who make use of the time granted solely for evasion of imprison- 
ment. These willso time their surrender to the police as to 
ensure the minimum of imprisonment; those with three days’ 
sentence surrendering on Friday so that they must be discharged 
on Saturday, after sleeping one night in prison ; those with seven 
days’ sentence surrendering on Monday, so that they also must be 
discharged on Saturday, after five nights in confinement. These 
drawbacks notwithstanding, it seems that the sole method of 
reducing the number actually imprisoned in default of fine is that 
mentioned above. 

It remains to be seen to what extent the total numbers sent to 
prison will be reduced, and how far such reduction will affect the 
average daily number in prison. In the year 1909-10 90,753 men 
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and women were received into prison under sentences with option 
of a fine, and of these 3688 paid in full, while 9498 made part 
payment. If we allow that ali those who paid in part and pos- 
sibly 50 per cent. more could have paid in full if they had been 
granted a time of grace, we have a reduction of 14,247 actual 
prisoners, while the 3688 who paid in full after arriving in prison 
would have been spared all the indignities to which they were ex- 
posed had they been granted even one day’s grace. The average 
sentence of the 14,247 actual prisoners would probably have been 
seven days, so that the daily average in prison would have been 
reduced by about 274. Looked at from a purely mercenary point 
of view, the saving to the State by the reduction would have been 
over 6000I1., the net annual charge for each prisoner in the year 
mentioned being 211. 17s. 3d. So here we have, as results of 
granting a time of grace, a saving of unnecessary indignity to 
nearly 18,000 persons who have not been guilty of crime, a saving 
to the State in money of over 6000I., and an additional payment 
of fines amounting to at least 15001. 

It is to be remembered also that a great number of these men 
and women, sentenced to imprisonment with the option of a fine, 
have never been in prison before ; and, as I have just pointed out, 
they are not criminals. Yet the treatment of an offender of this 
class differs in no way from that meted out to real criminals. 


The same method of inspection on arrival at the prison, the change into 
a horrid uniform exactly similar to that of the most hardened sinner; the 
same kind of cell, the same food, the same daily round as that of all the 
other inmates of the gaol, are his. Small wonder that he sees nothing but 
injustice in it all, or that he comes out saying, ‘ Well, I don’t care what 
happens to me now. If I had stolen they could only have sent me here. Ill 
take good care that the next time they shall have something to send me for.’ 
Often enough he keeps his word, and rapidly sinks to a lower level, and 
becomes the convicted thief, and in time ‘ a hardened, stubborn, unrepenting 
villain.’* 


The words quoted are descriptive of the effect of imprisonment on 
the young, but they apply equally to many of those who are sent 
to imprisonment with the option of a fine. From every point of 
view, then—from the purely mercenary desire to save money 
for the State (and so, indirectly, for ourselves), but still more 
from the desire to save our fellow-men, not only from present in- 
dignity, but from a future life of shame, let us join with any 
statesman who will frame a measure that will reduce the numbers 
of those who suffer imprisonment in default of payment of a fine. 

Not content with reducing the numbers of prisoners in this way, 
Mr. Winston Churchill turns his attention to lads between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. So much has been, and is being, 


* The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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done for young men at this period of life in Borstal institutions, 
that it seems almost a pity that all lads of the vagrant and outcast 
classes cannot receive a training which, even with such short 
sentences as are awarded at present, must have some influence on 
youthful and unformed character. But Borstal institutions are 
reserved at present for criminal lads only. They must be, as the 
Act says, ‘ of criminal habits or tendencies,’ or in constant associa- 
tion with persons of bad character. The unfortunate young out- 
cast whose parents are dead, the lad whose parents have broken 
up their home and left him, the boy turned out of home by a step- 
parent—these, when driven to vagrancy or crime, are denied the 
advantages of the Borstal training, because they have not yet 
graduated as criminals. Why should there not be Borstal insti- 
tutions for novices in crime as well as for the more depraved? I 
would not be understood to advocate commitment to a Borstal 
institution for a first offence, excepting, perhaps, when such first 
offence is very grave. The first section of the ‘ Probation of 
Offenders Act’ of 1907 gives ample discretion to the Courts who 
have to deal with first offenders. But when a boy has offended 
a second time, why should we not try to save him by training 
him to habits of self-respect and self-control? 

The Home Secretary, however, proposes to deal with youthful 
offenders in a different way, and he lays down three principles for 
their treatment : 

(1) That no boy should go to prison unless he is incorrigible 
or has committed some serious offence, but that he should be sub- 
jected to some system of disciplinary correction outside prison. 

(2) No youth should receive a sentence which is not definitely 
of 2 corrective and educative character. 

(3) That no youth should be committed to prison for any term 
under a month. 

The disciplinary correction which Mr. Winston Churchill pro- 
poses is some sort of physical drill: he is careful to say that he- 
does not mean military drill, because ‘ that would be a dishonour 
to the profession of arms,’ although why it should be so is not 
apparent. There is no doubt that physical drill can be made, and 
usually is, hard work, such as a lazy street-loafer would much 
dislike ; but this question must occur to everyone—when you 
have sentenced a lad to so many days of this physical drill, how 
will you ensure his daily attendance? 

It has often been said of prison reform, as of other reforms, 
that it must be the outcome of imagination ; and Mr. Galsworthy, 
the new star in the firmament of prison reform, claims for these 
proposals of Mr. Winston Churchill that ‘they are one and all 
inspired by imagination, without which reform is deadly.’ * 

* Letter to The Times, July 23, 1910. 
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It is doubtless true that without imagination no one can be a 
prison reformer ; but imagination, while it may be a good servant, 
is certainly a bad master. As was stated recently in the Times, it 
is not a substitute for knowledge or experience, but it does enable 
aman ‘ to make use of ’ his knowledge or experience ‘ in new condi- 
tions ’ supposed or imagined by himself. Let us try to imagine 
ourselves in the position of a boy who has been sentenced to a 
certain period of physical drill or other disciplinary correction, and 
who, after being ordered to attend at any particular police station 
or other place to undergo this correction daily, is turned loose in 
the streets of London in the hope that he will appear at the 
appointed time and submit himself to his punishment. Can we, 
by applying our knowledge or experience, come to the conclusion 
that the boy will attend, or must we not be led to believe that he 
will scoff at a sentence which cannot be carried out without his 
own assent? If we are forced to believe the latter, to what are 
we driven? Is it not to the coercion of the boy by confining him 
in some place where we can lay our hands on him and force him 
to submit to his punishment? The distinction between this and 
commitment to prison is fine indeed ! 

I do not write in any captious spirit. I am as desirous as any- 
one can be to keep young lads out of prison, so I will surrender 
the whole case, and allow that every boy will voluntarily subject 
himself to the yoke, and will parade for his daily correction as 
punctually as a soldier. But, after this surrender of knowledge 
and experience to imagination, I will still affirm that Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s scheme bristles with difficulties. 

Physical drill, to be a disciplinary correction, must be hard 
work. I presume that all will agree that if a boy is not sent toa 
prison or other place of confinement, where he can be kept at the 
expense of the State, his disciplinary correction must not be 
allowed to interfere with his daily employment (if he has any) or 
with his endeavours to obtain employment. It must, therefore, 
be administered to him before or after the ordinary hours of labour. 
If before these hours, he will come to it un an empty stomach. If 
after those hours, he will come to it fatigued and worn out—either 
by labour or by tramping in search of work; and in either case 
probably after scanty meals. I will presume that humanity for- 
bids us to take a lad after his day’s work is done and subject him 
to an hour’s strenuous exercise. The time, then, for this disci- 
plinary correction must be in the morning, before the work of the 
day commences. I am told that in the case of young prisoners 
and of inmates of Borstal institutions, who are all provided with 
sufficient and wholesome food daily, the medical officers in charge 
have felt it to be their duty to recommend that no lad should be 
subjected to the strain of physical drill at an early hour unless he 
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has received an early meal, and that a special meal before break- 
fast is given to all those boys who are undergoing this discipline. 
How much more necessary, then, will it be to supply food for boys 
sentenced to this disciplinary correction, whose daily meals are 
not as assured, as plentiful, or as carefully chosen, as those of 
boys under the care of the State ! 

Further, it will be necessary to provide instructors in physical 
drill; otherwise, the whole matter will fall into contempt. 
Physical drill carried out under incompetent instructors is worse 
than useless, and cannot be said to be either disciplinary or 
corrective. 

These two requirements of food and instructors point to the 
establishment of depéts—either at police stations or at other 
convenient places, at which the boys under sentence will daily 
assemble. This might be practicable in the Metropolis and large 
cities, but in the country districts what could be done? The diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out this proposal will be apparent, 
I think, from the above observations ; but difficulties, after all, are 
meant to be overcome. Let us allow, therefore, first that a boy 
willingly submits to his sentence, and, further, that the difficulties 
of providing food and instruction are surmounted. Can we sup- 
pose that this physical drill alone can be curative or educative? 
To me it appears to be punitive only. I much fear that, in his 
humane desire to minimise the number of young offenders com- 
mitted to prison, the Home Secretary may be sowing seed which 
will ripen into a plentiful harvest of crime, unless, indeed, he 
goes further and directs that while any youth is subjected to this 
disciplinary correction, steps shall be taken to ensure lodgings 
and work for him. Mr. Charles Russell, of the Heyrod Street 
Lads’ Club at Manchester, who has a remarkably intimate know- 
ledge of the outcast and vagrant boy, says : 


If on a first conviction the authorities undertook to find work for such 
lads—not a very difficult task—and to defray the cost of their first week’s 
lodgings, few of them would fail to develop into really decent working-men. 
The outlay would in many cases be repaid by them later on; but, if it were 
not, it would be infinitesimal compared with the cost to the State of main- 
taining an idle, or vicious, parasite for twenty, thirty, fifty years.‘ 


The number of lads between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one who were committed to prison in 1909-10 was over 12,000, 
and probably 4000 of these had never been previously convicted. 
To find work for all of these would be somewhat difficult, Mr. 
Russell’s opinion notwithstanding ; but why should not a system 
of Borstal institutions for novices in crime be inaugurated for 
those for whom it might be found impossible to obtain immediate 


* The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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employment? ‘These institutions should resemble school® more 
than prisons, and alf efforts should be directed to the special pre- 
paration of the boys or, at most, two careers. What these should 
be it is not necessary now to determine, but that training for the 
sea should be one, I think, is indisputable. There is an example 
already of this sort of training in the Lancashire and National 
Sea Training Homzs on the Mersey, an interesting article on 
which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for October 1910. It is 
true that the writer of this article considers that any boy who has 
been once convicted is unfit for these Homes, but I can see no 
reason why similar Homes should not be opened for unfortunate 
boys who have only once or even twice appeared before a magis- 
trate. The syllabus of instructions carried out at these Homes 
on the Mersey is worth perusal, and the attention of the Home 
Secretary and of the Prison Commissioners might well be directed 
to the establishment of such Homes as these for young and, as 
yet, not hardened offenders. 

I think, then, that the first principle laid down by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, if put into practice at all, should be supplemented by an 
organisation for obtaining employment and lodgings for the lads 
undergoing disciplinary correction, and for the training to other 
callings of those for whom immediate employment cannot be 
found. If tie establishment of schools conducted on the lines of 
the Lancashire ruining Homes be considered too ambitious a 
scheme, why should not an effort be made to establish ‘ Short 
Detention Schools’ as recommended in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), which is quoted and 
strongly supported by Mr. Charles Russell and Mr. Rigby. 

With the second principle laid down by the Home Secretary I 
believe everyone will agree—namely, that no youth should receive 
a sentence which is not definitely of a curative and educative cha- 
racter. There can be no two opinions on the subject, but how 4 
it to be reconciled with the third principle? This lays down that 
no youth should be committed to prison for any term under a 
month, and it follows that sentences of one month are looked 
upon as possibly corrective and educative. Anyone in the least 
degree acquainted with the boys and youths who find their way 
into prison will agree that no possible treatment of them, which 
extends to one month only, can be either the one or the other. 
The Commissioners of Prisons long since recognised this fact, and 
expressly excluded boys committed for so short a time from most 
of the relaxations allowed to those who are treated under the 
modified Borstal system : 

If a boy is sent to prison at all, a sharp sentence of three, six, or twelve 


months is infinitely more useful than one for a month. While serving it 
he is well cared for, and if he comes under the operation of the Borstal 
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syster ill be usefully employed while in prison, 4gd when work is found 
for him on his release will generally settle down to it ll a will. The short 
sentence is the one evil to be feared.° 


So say Mr. Russell and Mr. Rigby, who, although not devoid of 
imagination, speak from knowledge and practical experience both 
of the outcast boy and of prisons. If the Home Secretary were 
to introduce Short Detention Schools or othér places of training 
for novices in crime, and were to ordain by btatute that no boy 
shall be committed to prison for any period les: than three months, 
I believe he would really go far towards that ‘prevention of crime 
for which all reformers must strive, and would reduce the number 
of persons committed to prison far more than he will do by the 
methods he proposes. 

I have said at the commencement of this article that the efforts 
of all serious prison reformers of our day are directed—first, to 
keeping men and women out of prison altogether; and, second, 
to the care of prisoners after release. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
accordingly, after having sketched out two methods of keeping 
people out of prison, proceeds to unfold a scheme for better after- 
care and supervision of those who are unfortunate enough to be 
sentenced to imprisonment. I believe that this scheme will meet 
with general approval. It consists in the establishment of a new 
Central Prisoners’ Aid Agency, supported by a-liberal Government 
grant of money and controlled by a committee composed partly of 
official members and partly of members representing the existing 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, at the same time abolishing 
the whole system of police supervision and of licence or ticket-of- 
leave. This is a very drastic reform, but if it'is worked out care- 
fully in detail it is one from which, I believe, much good will 
ensue. If its inception is not due to the Commissioners of Prisons 
themselves, the scheme has been endorsed by them in their report 
for the year 1909-10, although their description of it does not quite 
tally with the words of the Home Secretary, as reported in the 
Times. Mr. Winston Churchill is reported to have said ‘ that the 
whole business of police supervision shall be absolutely suspended ; 
that the whole system of ticket-of-leave shall come to an end com- 
pletely.’ The Commissioners of Prisons, in their report, say : 
“So long as the licensee shall conform strictly to the guidance and 
direction thus offered, the proposal is to remit the condition of 
police report, to which, however, he will at once revert on failing 
to comply with orders given and on showing any indisposition to 
pursue a straight course.’ These words certainly imply that a 
convict on discharge will receive a licence or ticket-of-leave, and 
that, on his failing to satisfy the Central Agency of his desire to 


5 The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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lead an honest life, he will be required to report to the police as 
now and to fulfil the ordinary conditions of his licence. 

Under the present system, as most of the readers of this 
Review are aware, a convict, while serving his sentence, earns a 
certain gratuity, which becomes payable to him on his discharge, 
If at the time of his discharge he expresses himself willing to place 
himself under the directions of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, the sum thus earned by him is paid to the Society of his 
selection for disposal on his behalf. If he has attained what is 
known as the ‘ Special Stage,’ and he is willing to place himself 
under the care of an Aid Society, a certain sum called ‘ Extra 
Gratuity’ is added to the sum he has earned, and the whole 
amount is expended to his advantage by the selected Society. A 
‘Special Stage’ convict who refuses to go to an Aid Society 
thereby forfeits his claim for ‘ Extra Gratuity,’ and his ordinary 
gratuity is paid to him, like that of any other convict who refuses 
aid, either by post-office order or, in the Metropolitan district, 
through the police. Whether he receives aid from a Society or 
not, a convict is equally required to report himself to the police 
on discharge, and thereafter at intervals of one month. 

As there are many convicts who now refuse the aid of a Society, 
so there will be, I anticipate, many who will refuse the aid of the 
Central Agency. What is to be the lot of these men? Will they 
be refused the remission of sentence, or licence, which they have 
earned under the mark system, or will they be discharged, as 
heretofore, with the ordinary licence? If refused remission of 
sentence they will form an aggrieved, and probably troublesome, 
class in our convict prisons; if licensed as now, I fear, that the 
numbers of those who refuse aid will not be less than they are at 
present. There are many men who, under compulsion, may make 
some attempt to lead an honest life (and may possibly succeed), 
but who will make no such endeavour if they see an easy way 
of continuing their life of crime. These men are not hopeful 
subjects, certainly ; but it is wiser, I think, to compel them to come 
into line, if they will not come on invitation. Therefore it seems 
to me that refusal to accept aid from the Central Agency should 
be met by refusal of remission of sentence. The discontent and 
disorder in prison that may ensue must be kept under by firm 
government. 

Passing on to those who put their hands to the plough and 
afterwards turn back, those who accept aid from the Central 
Agency and afterwards deviate from a straight course, would it 
not be better to remit them back to penal servitude instead of 
treating them as licence-holders are now treated? These are 
questions that must arise for consideration when the details of 
this scheme are worked out. 
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So far I have dealt with this matter as it affects convicts only. 
There is the further question of its effect upon Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The Societies who are mainly concerned 
with the after-care of convicts are few in number. They are, 
shortly : The Church Army, the Royal Society, the St. Giles’s 
Mission, the Salvation Army, the Roman Catholic Aid Society, 
and the Jewish Aid Society. With the exception of the Royal 
Society and the Salvation Army, and possibly the St. Giles’s 
Mission, these Societies.deal with members of distinct religious 
persuasions. It is to be hoped that no petty jealousies will be 
allowed to interfere with the smooth working of the Central 
Agency. Still there are rocks ahead in this direction. 

Apart from these main Societies, there are all the local pro- 
vincial Aid Societies, who at present give aid to those few convicts 
who elect to go to parts of the country where there are no branches 
or agents of the main Societies. Will they be willing to subordi- 
nate themselves to the directions and decisions of the Central 
Agency? The co-operation of these local Societies with each 
other in the past has left much to be desired, although the Royal 
Society has made praiseworthy and often successful efforts to 
obtain their co-operation with themselves. Possibly the admix- 
ture of official and non-official members on the Committee of the 
Central Agency will facilitate its work with the local Societies, 
although it is possible that from some of them the cry of ‘ red- 
tapeism ’ will be raised against this new departure. I trust, how- 
ever, that the difficulties in the way of carrying out this scheme 
. will prove to be but slight, so far as the Aid Societies are con- 
cerned. Their Committees are composed of men whose first aim 
is to raise their fallen fellow-creatures, and it is not too much to 
hope that all will work together to achieve this object. There can 
be no doubt that the centralisation of the work for discharged 
prisoners will result in economy of management, and in more 
direct treatment of, and advantage to, those aided. 

So far I have followed the Home Secretary through what I 
must call his main proposals—namely, those by which he hopes to 
minimise commitments to prison and to restore to an honest life 
those who have passed through the ordeal of imprisonment. But 
his proposals, as set forth in his speech in the House of Commons, 
do not end here. He makes others which deal with the treatment 
of prisoners while in prison. These are, shortly : First, ameliora- 
tion of the treatment of prisoners committed for offences ‘ not 
involving moral turpitude’; second, the reduction of the period 
of separate confinement for convicts, i.e. prisoners sentenced to 
penal servitude; and, third, the organisation of a system of 
lectures and musical entertainments for the last-named class 
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T'o the first of these proposals but little objection, if any, will 
be taken. It has long been the opinion of those who have to deal 
practically with the treatment of prisoners, that there has not 
been sufficient differentiation in the treatment of offenders of the 
Second Division (so far as the better class of them at any rate are 
concerned) from that of offenders of the Third Division, and most 
of those concerned with the government of prisons will welcome 
the change indicated by the Home Secretary, although many may 
regret that this change is really a concession to the clamour of 
disorderly persons, most of whom belong to a class which should 
know that before they can rule they should learn to obey. It 
appears from the last report of the Commissioners of Prisons that 
the change foreshadowed in Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech has 
since been carried out, and that it has been wisely arranged that 
the amelioration of the treatment of offenders of the Second Divi- 
sion shall be confined to those only whose previous character has 
been good, and who have not been guilty of any offence involving 
dishonesty, cruelty, indecency, or serious violence. 

The second of Mr. Churchill’s propositions—that for the more 
lenient treatment of convicts—is not one that will meet with 
universal approval. If we regret that the change of treatment 
of offenders of the Second Division has been brought about by 
the clamour raised by those prisoners who are familiarly known as 
‘ suffragettes,’ still more must we regret that this reduction of the 
period of separate confinement of convicts is due, mainly, to the 
insistence of Press writers with but a slight knowledge of 
criminals, and to the production of a drama which can only be 
described as sensational. This change in the treatment of the 
worst criminals in our prisons is a striking instance of the misuse 
of imagination. The author of the drama referred to has indeed 
let his imagination run riot, and has presented to the public as 
a part of our authorised prison system horrors which never have 
occurred, and which, I venture to say, never could have occurred 
under the careful system of medical observation which was in 
force in all those prisons where convicts were collected to serve 
their period of separate confinement. In the letter by Mr. 
Galsworthy already referred to, he lays claim to having inter- 
viewed sixty convicts, and to having talked privately to them in 
their cells on the subject of separate confinement. But when 
was Mr. Galsworthy’s mind made up on this subject? Was it 
before or after his interviews with these convicts that the evils of 
separate confinement were so convincingly appreciated by him? 
If before, then he approached each convict with a bias in his own 
mind, a bias which the men he interviewed would be quick to 
discover. I know of no man to compare with the convicted 
criminal in his desire to find out what you want him to say, nor 
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in his readiness to say it when he has found out. If, as I said, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s mind was made up before he interviewed these 
sixty convicts, then their evidence must be largely discounted. 
Her Grace, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, in a thoughtful article in 
this Review for October 1910, wisely remarks that ‘a touch of 
discernment—a ‘‘ holy shrewdness ’’—is needed in the mental 
outfit of the prison visitor.’ How much more is this required 
in the mental outfit of a person casually visiting in their cells the 
most cunning of criminals ! 

But I may be wrong in supposing that Mr. Galsworthy’s mind 
was made up before his visits. He may have become alive to the 
horrors of separate confinement after his interviews with these 
sixty convicts. How does his experience compare with that of 
prison governors, who, if they have served any length of time, 
must have seen hundreds of men undergoing separate confinement 
—indeed, some of us must have seen thousands? Does Mr. 
Galsworthy suppose that conscientious gentlemen, who are 
governors of prisons, do not make some endeavour to realise the 
effect of punishment on the minds of those with whom they have 
to deal—that they never enter into conversation with their 
prisoners—never try to realise their feelings, or to ascertain their 
views? Although I know that some few prison officials have 
always been opposed to separate confinement, I believe that most 
governors will bear me out when I say that men of education, 
unless sunk very low indeed, prefer it to association with other 
criminals, and that the men who dislike it and wish it to be of 
shorter duration are—with exceptions, of course—the worst of our 
prison population, whose one desire is to associate and converse 
with others of their own type. It is in the interest of this class of 
criminal that this hasty change in our prison system has been 
made. It is possible that it may be argued that criminals will 
not unburden themselves to their official superiors, or that those 
superiors themselves may be so biassed by long experience of the 
system which they carry out, that the criminal, seeing which way 
the cat jumps, as the saying is, will suit his conversation to his 
governor’s views. Although I do not admit either of these sup- 
positions, I will abandon the comparison between an experienced 
prison governor and the dramatist, and will turn to the experience 
of a prison visitor. I should like to quote in full the words of 
the Duchess of Bedford on this subject, but reference may be 
made to pp. 626 and 627 of the October number of this Review, 
where they will be found. The conclusion of her observations is as 
follows : ‘I can only speak from a long experience of female con- 
victs, and I find the system adopted is, on the whole, beneficial ’ ; 
that is, the system of three months’ separate confinement. These 
words were written after fifteen years’ experience of female 
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convicts by a prison visitor who has paid, on an average, twenty- 
five visits a year to a convict prison. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the abolition of a long 
period of separate confinement for the professional criminal has 
robbed penal servitude of one of its most deterrent factors, and 
makes the short sentences now generally awarded more futile 
than ever for dealing with this dangerous class. At the same 
time, the reduction has robbed the better class of convict of that 
period of solitude which ‘ enables the higher side of personality 
to assert itseli, and often with permanently good effect,’ of those 
‘ quiet hours of the first few weeks of imprisonment during which 
seed may be sown with some chance of germination.’ 

As to musical entertainments and lectures, there is little to 
say. That there are convicts in our prisons who require ‘ brain 
food,’ as the Home Secretary stated, is indisputable. Whether 
four lectures per annum and an occasional musical entertainment 
will provide such food is open to question. Still, I believe that 
this change is in the right direction, and all that requires to be 
guarded against is, that we do not neglect the honest poor outside 
prison walls while we do so much for the worst class of our popu- 
lation! We are very prone to do this. The honest, hard- 
working poor do not make a parade of their poverty, and live, in 
many cases, unrepining lives of hardness, devoid of such innocent 
pleasures even as lectures and bands of music, their thoughts 
solely taken up with the provision of a lodging and scanty fare 
for themselves and their children. We lecture them on their 
improvidence and on their large families, and warn them that 
they should cut their coat according to their very restricted cloth. 
But when, under stress of circumstances, they rebel against 
honesty and turn to crime, although we take away their liberty, 
we give them good food and lodging and light work, and last, but 
not least, amusements. Even in dealing with boys I fear that, 
when advocating training homes or detention schools, I may be 
asking for more for the wastrel than is given to the poor, decent 
lad. On the very day on which I write these lines I read in the 
Times the Report of the National Conference on Sea Training, 
in which Sir John Gray Hill, Chairman of the Training Home at 
Liscard, stated that ‘in his opinion there was quite an insufficient 
provision for the poor, necessitous boy, as compared with the 
criminal boy.’ It may be true, but let us not make the still 
greater mistake of making better provision for the grown criminal 
of the worst type than for the poor, necessitous, honest man. 
Where is the middle way in which we may walk safely? 

One more subject and I shall have done with this interesting 
speech of Mr. Winston Churchill’s—a speech in some ways most 
memorable—in which the problem of prison treatment is at least 
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approached in a generous spirit, even if all the proposals do not 
commend themselves to one grown old in the prison service. The 
one remaining subject is the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908. 

I may venture to hope that, in spite of some evident inclina- 
tion to change, this Act, imperfect as I believe it to be, and im- 
perfectly administered, may yet be given a fair trial. An article 
has recently appeared in Hibbert’s Journal by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, now Secretary of the Howard Association. He is a 
gentleman certainly not void of imagination, as his article shows, 
dealing as it does with a prison system of Utopia, which I fear few 
of us will live to see. But he has experience, perhaps almost 
unique, of criminals out of prison, and this article may well 
conclude with his words concerning the prisoners affected by 
this Act. ; 

Now the men who qualify for the provision of this Act are of two 
classes: The determined and persistent criminal, who lives by crime, desires 
to live by crime, and to whom no other life has any attraction. Against 
these men, after being adjudged by a jury to be habitual criminals, we ought 
to be safeguarded, even as we protect ourselves against known madmen. 

The second class are criminals because they are irresponsible—a helpless 
class of individuals who have not the ability to maintain themselves, who 
can do nothing useful except under control. Most of the men who compose 
these two classes are of middle age, many of them decidedly old; but when 
their preventive detention expires they will be ten years older, so I question 
the mercy as well as the justice of thrusting these old men into useless 


liberty ; better by half detain them under reasonable conditions and let them 
quietly die ont, in the hope that few will be found to take their places. 


E. G. Crayton. 
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THE ‘MODERNISM’ OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


In the December number of this Review appeared an article by 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns entitled ‘St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Ideals of Modernism.’ The title of the article suggests a parallel 
between the position of St. Thomas in relation to the authorities 
of the Catholic Church of his day and that which is occupied by 
the leaders of the movement known as ‘ Modernism.’ In the 
article itself this parallel is, perhaps somewhat loosely, worked 
out. St. Thomas Aquinas, Pope Leo the Thirteenth, and Pope 
Pius the Tenth are put forward as ‘ Modernists’ ; and it is insinu- 
ated that their position is, in some way, that of those whom the 
Church has lately condemned. Indeed, the present Pope, because 
of his approval of the theology of St. Thomas, is pointed to as 
‘a pantheist of the thirteenth century, under the condemnation 
of the Bishop of Paris and the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ It is 
obviously unnecessary to refute so fantastic a suggestion other- 
wise than by clearing Aquinas of the charge of ‘ Modernism.’ 
It seems, therefore, advisable that the readers of this Review 
should have placed before them the facts of the case as 
regards St. Thomas, and should thus be enabled to judge how far 
Mr. Burns’s parallel is a true one. 

Now the facts are these : 

In the year 1270 Aquinas, then for the second time professor 
at Paris, maintained in a public disputation (Quodlibet III.) 
nearly all the doctrines upon which he parted company with the 
old scholastics. In that same year an attempt was made to have 
two of these doctrines’ condemned, including them among the 
theses which formed the subject of an inquiry that led ultimately 
(the 10th of December 1270) to the condemnation of certain 
Averroistic teachings current in the University. This attempt 
failed. 

1 The Unity of Substantial Form (in a theological application) and the Sim- 
plicity of Substance in Angels. The condemned propositions were thirteen in 


number, none of which were Thomistic. Cf. Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis, Tome 1, p. 487, 
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But the Averroism then censured did not die out, and seven’ - 
years later (the 18th of January 1277) Pope John the Twenty- 
first, writing from Viterbo, commanded Stephen Tempier, Bishop 
of Paris, to hold a second inquiry. This Tempier did. The 
Masters of Theology met, and on the 7th of March condemned 
219 propositions (mostly Averroistic), among which were several 
taught by St. Thomas.? The condemnation had no binding force 
beyond the University of Paris and the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Tempier. As far as the Thomistic doctrines were concerned it did 
not have the effect of suppressing them, nor did it hinder their 
increasing acceptance in the school. 

In the same year (1277) the censure of several additional 
Thomistic theses was contemplated by Tempier’ ; but, as the Pope 
meanwhile died, the Bishop was instructed by.a number of the 
Cardinals sede vacante (the 20th of May—the 23rd of November) 
to postpone his action to a more opportune season.* 

The censures actually passed at Paris were formally with- 
drawn by Bishop Stephen Boretus on the 13th of February 1325. 
These official condemnations, which formed only a small part of 
the opposition to Thomism in the University, had their echo at 
Oxford. 

On.the 18th of March 1277 Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in whose jurisdiction Oxford lay, obtained the 
condemnation of a number of theses in grammar, logic, and 
natural philosophy at the hands of the Masters, Regents and non- 
Regents of that University. Several of these theses were 
Thomistic.* It is significant that Kilwardby’s censure is only 

* Especially those upon the Principle of Individuation: No. 81 (that God 
cannot make two immaterial intelligencies of the same species), No. 96 (that God 
cannot multiply individuals in the same species without matter), No. 191 (that 
forms are not multiplied except by matter). The preamble notes that the errors 
condemned are said ‘to be true according to philosophy but not according to 
Catholic faith.’ This well-known contention of the Averroists was strenuously 
combated by St. Thomas. The censure of Tempier reads : ‘ Lest therefore these 
inconsiderate expressions should lead the guileless into error . . . we forbid such 
and suchlike to be employed ; and we entirely condemn them, excommunicating 
all those who shali dogmatically teach the said errors or any one of them, or who 
shall presume to defend or maintain them in whatever way, as well as those who 
listen to them... .’ Ibid., pp. 343-355. 

* In particular that maintaining the Unity of Substantial Form. 

* Cf. Letter of Peckham to the Chancellor and University of Oxford : 7th of 
December 1284; in Registrum Epistolarum Johannis Peckham (Rolls Series, vol. 3, 
p. 865). 

5 The theses touching St. Thomas are those treating of his Theory of Genera- 
tion, the Passivity of Matter, and the Unity of the Substantial Form in Man. 
The censure runs: ‘ Who deliberately maintains, teaches, or defends any of the 
aforesaid (propositions), if he be a Master let him be by the common consent 
deposed from the office of Mastership, if a Bachelor, let him not be promoted to 
Mastership but be expelled from the University.’ Ibid., pp. 558-9. One MS. of 
this censure promises an indulgence of forty days to those who neither teach nor 


defend the condemned propositions, and states that these are heretical. Jbid., 
p. 560, Peckham writes of this condemnation : ‘ The question contained in excerpts 
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subsequent by a few days to that of Paris. Both were parts of a 
concerted movement to discredit Thomism by implying that 
several of its theses were Averroistic. But it is fortunate that we 
possess the Archbishop’s comment upon his own action. In a 
letter to Peter of Confians, Archbishop of Corinth, he explains that 
he does not condemn the theses as heretical, but forbids them as 
dangerous.* 

More stringent measures were taken by Kilwardby’s successor, 
the Franciscan Archbishop Peckham. On the 29th of October 
1284 he confirmed the late Prelate’s act. On the 30th of April 
1286 he again prohibited the disputed theses; notably that con- 
cerning the Unity of the Substantial Form, and he unjustly 
insinuates that this has an Averroistic origin.’ 

As those of Tempier, these condemnations had local binding 
force only ; indeed, they were no more legal at the sister Univer- 
sity of Paris than the Paris censures were at Oxford. They were, 
as far as is known, never withdrawn; but by 1288 had already 
become inoperative. 

In the meantime (1278) a general Chapter of the Friars 
Preachers held at Milan had raised Thomism to the position of the 
official doctrine of the whole order—a proceeding which, of course, 
applied to the Dominican masters at Oxford as elsewhere ; and a 
second Chapter at Paris (1279) enforced this decision with grave 


penalties. The progress of Thomism was extraordinarily rapid, 
despite the Archiepiscopal checks, and practically universal, not- 
withstanding the local academic condemnations. «From the 
Dominicans it passed over to other religious orders, and became 
their official system also. From Paris it spread to the other 
schools and universities of Europe. The Roman Pontiffs, far 
from condemning it, encouraged its diffusion. Ecumenical 


from the theological writings which at Paris was reserved to the supreme Roman 
authority (Zomanae celsitudini) is therefore a very different thing from that which 
was observed in the childish disputations (in certaminibus puerilibus) at Oxford, 
and was condemned by the wisdom of our predecessor’ : Letter to the Chancellor : 
Registrum, p. 865. But see following note. 

* *T therefore notify to your Paternity that the condemnation there made was 
not of such a kind as is usual for heresy, but was a prohibition of disputing, 
teaching, or otherwise dogmatising on such matters in the schools. .. .’ Jbid., 
p. 560. The whole letter is given by Ehrle (Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters ; 5 Band; pp. 614-632). 

* This is the last ‘ error’ in the collection of eight said to have been taught 
by Clapwell, Prior of the Dominicans at Oxford. The censure was excommunica- 
tion for holding or defending ‘heretical’ opinions; but as ‘the Oxford Masters, 
the Order of Friars Preachers, and other Orders openly withstood it, it never 
passed for authoritative.’ Quoted by D’Argentré, Collectio Judiciorum, Tome 1, 
pp. 236-8. Cf. also Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 73. 

* As Clement VI. (1342), Innocent VI. (1352), Urban V. (1362), Nicholas V. 
(1447), St. Pius V. (1566), Sixtus V. (1585), Clement X. (1670), Innocent XII. 
(1691), Benedict XIII. (1724), &c. According to Mr. Burns these illustrious 
Pontifis must all be ‘ Modernists’ and ‘thirteenth-century Pantheists.’ 
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Councils bear witness to its orthodoxy °; and at Trent the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas, with a copy of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Decrees of the Pontiffs, lay open upon the altar during the 
deliberations of the assembled fathers. 

So much for the bare facts of history as touching the con- 
demnations of St. Thomas Aquinas at Paris and at Oxford, and in 
regard to the subsequent triumph of his doctrine. Let us see 
how these facts bear out the suggested parallel between him and 
the leaders of ‘ Modernism.’ 

(1) In the first place, St. Thomas was in no sense an assailant, 
or even a critic, of the accepted dogmatic teaching of the Church. 
On the contrary, his aim was to bring to the support of the 
traditional doctrine, as it was handed down, the best arguments 
and illustrations that natural reason, in his opinion, was able to 
offer. And this he endeavoured to accomplish by purging the 
mass of heterogeneous and partially undigested philosophical 
doctrine that seethed in the intellectual centres of his time of 
inconsistencies, errors, and absurdities; by welding it into one 
coherent and compact system, from which he was careful to 
exclude whatever appeared to him to be contrary either to right 
reason or to the faith ; and by employing it in the construction of 
that masterly theological synthesis that achieves its perfection in 
his Summa Theologica. That work is at the same time as much 
the logical outcome, in regard to conception, plan, and doctrinal 
contents, of the many similar attempts that preceded, as it is the 
type and inspiration of those that have followed it. 

Even had the whole of the philosophy, and indeed the theology 
as well, of St. Thomas been condemned, such a fact would in no 
way have altered this characteristic attitude *° of his towards the 
traditional doctrines of the Church. Mr. Burns will hardly 
dispute the point. 

(2) But, as a matter of fact, neither the theology nor the 
philosophy of St. Thomas was condemned. It did not even fall 
under the ban of academic condemnation and episcopal censure. 
What really was struck at by the Masters of Paris convened by 
Tempier, by the Masters of Oxford under Kilwardby, and by Arch- 
bishop Peckham, was a comparatively small number of philo- 
sophical propositions that St. Thomas upheld—not his method 
nor his use of dialectic in support of revelation. As far as his 

* As II. of Lyons (1274), Vienne (1311-12), Florence (1438-39), Trent (1545-63), 


Vatican (1869). 

1° Even Peckham brings this attitude into prominence. ‘ Indeed, that was the 
opinion of Brother Thomas of Aquinas of holy memory; but he, in regard to this 
and other similar statements of his, humbly declared his innocence at Paris at a 
meeting of the Masters of Theology, submitting all his opinions of this sort to the 
judgment and revision of the Paris Masters (sic); and of this we are a certain 
witness, since we heard it with our own ears.’ Letter to Certain Cardinals, Ist of 
January 1285; in Registrum, vol. 3, p. 871. 
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theological method is concerned, he employed with conspicuous 
ability the common and traditional one. There is no hint. of 
novelty in his use of the appeal to authority, the citation of Holy 
Writ, the decrees of Councils, and the writings of the Fathers. In 
following this method he employs the strongest arguments that 
can be urged in the support of revealed truth—namely, the testi- 
mony of the teaching Church and of constant tradition in its plain 
and constant sense. Destroy the whole of his dialectic and the 
Summa, indeed, falls to pieces as a monumei:tal work of intel- 
lectual craftsmanship ; but the theological method of St. Thomas 
stands untouched. And in regard to his use of philosophy in 
support of the faith, again he was but following and developing 
a tradition that had held the field from the time when dogma first 
came to be stated in anything approaching a systematic form, 
from the beginning of Christian apologetics—one might even say 
from the days of St. Paul. To express thought in human speech 
presupposes acquaintance with a human language. To bind 
facts, or theories, or dogmas into a system supposes a philosophy 
of some kind, no matter how rudimentary it may be. There was 
no trace of novelty in all this. On the contrary, those who dis- 
agreed with St. Thomas, publicly disputed parts of his philo- 
sophical teaching, wrote pamphlets of criticisms levelled at certain 
of his theories, even those who sat in condemnation upon them, 
were busily occupied in doing precisely the same thing; and in 
this they did no more than follow in the path of those who went 
before them. 

What certainly did appear to be novel in the eyes of scholastics 
of the older school ** were several of St. Thomas’s philosophical 
theories that seemed to them to affect the received doctrines of 
the faith. And these were condemned, in company with other 
doctrines deriving from a quite different and, indeed, an antagon- 
istic school, at a time of great intellectual perplexity and uncer- 
tainty with regard to the claims of conflicting philosophies ; when 
opinions the most contradictory were freely circulating in the 
schools ; and theories, from the most widely divergent, and fre- 
quently unrecognised, sources, were going the rounds of the 
intellectual world. It was undoubtedly a period of grave danger, 
and the circumstances called, as circumstances had called before 
(in 1210 and 1215, when certain books of Aristotle were con- 
demned at Paris), and as they have called since, for prompt action. 

What is most surprising to those who know anything of the 
work of St. Thomas and understand the state of the University 


11 The older ‘ Augustinian ’ (Franciscan) school was almost entirely at variance 
with the newer (Dominican) upon all doubtful points (in omnibus dubitabilibus) ; 
i.e. not determined by direct evidence or the decisions of authority. C/. Letter 
to Certain Cardinals, in Registrum, vol. 3, p. 871. 
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at the time, is not that the so-called ‘ Augustinian ’ scholastics; 
aided by the partisans of the old ‘ secular ’ section—on grounds of 
University privilege, the inveterate enemies of the religious, and 
particularly of their protagonist Aquinas—should have secured 
the condemnation of some of his theories. It is that ‘such an 
indignity should have been inflicted upon St. Thomas—to associate 
his doctrines with those of the Averroists, his adversaries, and to 
strike them with the same censures and for the same ostensible 
reason.’ ** Indignity indeed! But a fortunate one in that it 
gives indication of the animus, and evidence of the biassed and 
ill-judged deliberations of the Masters. There was no more 
determined opponent of the errors of Averroés and the Averroists 
than the writer of the tract Contra Averroistas and of the De 
Anima Intellectiva, directed against that most outrageous of Latin 
Averroists, Siger of Brabant. Archbishop Peckham knew well 
what he was about when he hinted that the theory as to the Unity 
of Substantial Form might be traced to that polluted source. 
Such a hint could not fail to be a handy weapon of controversy 
at the time he made it; could not fail to do some damage to 
the reputation of the doctrine at which it was aimed. But 
St. Thomas’s theory has nothing in common with the patently 
‘pantheistic’ teaching’ of the Arabian philosopher. Aquinas 
taught that there was but one ‘ Substantial Form,’ or soul, in each 
individual : Averroés that there is but one human intellect for 
the entire human race (monopsychism). St. Thomas asserted 
personal immortality : the Arabian denied it. Mr. Burns writes : 


The ecclesiastical authorities of Thomas’s own day recognised him for 
what he was, and condemned him. They knew of the traditional teaching 
of the Christian schools: they knew also of the false teaching in Arabian 
schools: and they beheld in Thomas a man who, while professing the best 
of intentions, was employed in the introduction of Arabian thought into 
Christian philosophy. 


This is no less disingenuous on the part of Mr. Burns than 
was the hint on that of Archbishop Peckham. Whatever excuse 
there may have been for the latter, there is now none for such a 
statement as this. 

(3) The condemnations—not, as we have seen, of Thomism nor 
of St. Thomas, but of certain definite propositions advanced by 
him—did not emanate from the Supreme Authority of the Church. 
Indeed, it appears that the Pope of the time (John the Twenty- 
first), who ordered Tempier to hold his investigation in 1277, was 
himself a Thomist. In any case the censures did not make of 
St. Thomas a heretic, nor of his theology heresy. They remained 
in force officially for forty-eight years at Paris; though they had 
long before that time become a dead letter both there and at 

% Cf. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, p. 374. 
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Oxford. And in these few years the integrity of St. Thomas's 
entire philosophy, as regards the faith, was amply vindicated of the 
slur that had been put upon it ; and Thomism emerged triumphant 
and entire from the ordeal through which it had passed. 

Now let us consider the parallel : 

(1) The ‘ Modernists’ were, and are, assailants and critics of 
the accepted doctrine of the Catholic Church. ‘There are for the 
Modernist no limits to criticism.’** They did not, and do not, 
humbly declare their innocence nor submit all their opinions to the 
judgment and revision of the Pope—much less to that of a Faculty 
of Theology, as did St. Thomas. Their aim was not, and is 
not, to support the traditional teaching by the aid of what is, in 
their opinion, a newly found knowledge, but to give it an utterly 
new sense by means of an ‘ hypothesis ’ that—they confess—must 
be taken on ‘trust’ and used to interpret personal and social 
religious experience. This hypothesis ‘ at present is too indefinite 
for popular use, and seems to vary slightly in the hands of different 
investigators.’ By its means, and that of the criticism it war- 
rants, the Virgin Birth becomes a myth, possibly symbolic, but 
of like value with ‘the legend of the birth of Athena from the 
brain of Zeus.’ The Blessed Eucharist and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries are both symbols—and of the same order of symbolism. 
The Trinity is true or false by reference to our personal experience 
of the world. So for ‘ every article of the creed and every state- 
ment of the Bible.’ Mr. Burns is quite frankly clear on these 
points. It is surprising that one who may be supposed to know 
something at least of the doctrine and history of St. Thomas 
Aquinas should have bracketed his name with a ‘ Modernism ’ that 
takes up a position so utterly anti-Thomistic. 

(2) The theology of ‘ Modernism ’ was condemned, as were its 
theological method and its preposterous hypotheses, as being 
obviously contrary to the traditional spirit of Catholicism. It was 
condemned as denying revelation and the Divine teaching 
authority of the Church—and this clearly not by way of an attempt 
to establish that revelation and authority upon a new and surer 
basis of reason, but by way of doing away with it altogether and 
substituting another for it. It was condemned, as a complete 
system, at a time when the question at issue was quite simple and 
apparent, when there was no complication of other theories, no 
confusion arising from a great influx of new and incompatible 
ideas. 

The Catholic Church, with its consistent tradition, found itself 
in presence of an entirely new system, a religious spirit other than 
its own, with professions inimical to the once-received deposit of 
faith which it is its supreme function to guard intact and hand 


*® The quotations in the following are from Mr. Burns’s article. 
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on entire. There was no animus or bias of one school against ~ 
another: only the regretful performance of a very plain duty. 
There was nothing left for the Church to do but condemn. This 
Mr. Burns fully admits. But, again, what has a condemnation 
such as this, and in these circumstances, that is in any way 
parallel to the ‘ condemnation ’ of St. Thomas? 

(3) ‘ Modernism,’ with all that it implies, was condemned by 
the Supreme Authority of the Catholic Church in the most solemn 
and formal manner that is possible. It made of ‘ Modernists’ 
heretics, in the ordinary and received sense of the word, and of 
their doctrines heresy. And ‘ Modernism’ has ceased to be dis- 
cussed as a possible form of Catholicity, even by the ‘ Modernists.’ 
It is dead ; and it needs no prophet to assert that the judgment 
of the Church of Rome that slew it will never be reversed. In all 
this there is no parallel with the history of Thomism. 

Indeed, the only pretence that Mr. Burns makes of drawing his 
implied parallel in any detail is a transparent, and rather undigni- 
fied, play upon the word ‘ Modernist.’ Should it be necessary at 
this late hour to point out that the term, as defined in the Papal 
documents, has nothing in common, save sound and spelling, with 
‘Modern ’ : that modern thought is not condemned—indeed, it is 
not even considered—but a manifest heresy which, with what 
justification I do not venture to say, has appeared before the 
public with a misleading, though alluring, title? It is unfortunate 
that there should be even so much as sound and spelling shared in 
common by the two words, since this has once again betrayed a 
‘ Modernist ’ into a somewhat crude and obvious fallacy. 

Although the title under which Mr. Burns writes leads the 
reader to suppose that he is principally concerned with the parallel 
just considered, it is only a comparatively short portion of his 
article that is devoted to St. Thomas. The remainder deals with 
‘Modernism’ as released from its self-imposed and hopeless task 
of converting the Roman authorities, and thereby the Roman 
Church, to its way of thinking, and contains Mr. Burns’s mature 
exposition of its now openly avowed character, together with his 
reflections upon it as a form—indeed, the only true form— 
of ‘ religion.” Now, were it not that such an excursion serves a 
really useful purpose, one might hold oneself excused from follow- 
ing him into this wilderness of assertion and innuendo. He finds 
that ‘there is no longer any need to argue with the orthodox 
Roman Catholic ’ ; that there is no time ‘ to argue with the Grand 
Lama of Thibet.’ The Pope does not ‘argue’; and perhaps it 
would prove to be scarcely worth while even for the ordinary 
orthodox Catholic seriously to dispute with such ‘ Modernism.’ 
Nevertheless a word or two as to these assertions may not be alto- 
gether out of place. The statements are Mr. Burns’s: the 
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remarks are his : the supporting proofs are conspicuously absent. 
However, as a ‘ Modernist’ doubtless Mr. Burns knows his own 
position, and can set forth what he believes and disbelieves. It 
is not certain that any one ‘ Modernist’ can speak for the rest. 
This, of course, is admitted, though Mr. Burns is quite sure that 
he correctly interprets the meaning of Tyrrell and Loisy and 
Minocchi. But it seems fairly evident that at length one of the 
school has come forward with a definite statement of the position ; 
and we cannot but be grateful for the fact. The one salient point 
that forces itself upon the reader of Mr. Burns’s article is this : the 
* Modernist ’ is anxious to rid himself—has rid himself, in fact— 
of the trammels of traditional theology. What he wishes to replace 
it with is an ‘hypothesis’—somewhere called philosophy—the 
nature and working of which does not seem to be made very clear. 
Indeed, the clearest and most positive assertion in the whole 
article is the following : ‘ Whatever statement may be made as to 
Religion it must stand the criticism of the intellect and must be 
judged by reference to vital experience.’ The writer tells us that 
hesitation in the past on the part of ‘ Modernists’ in stating the 
position so baldly has confused the issue, by allowing an identifica- 
tion of ‘ Modernism ’ with the old ‘ moderate ’ Liberalism ; and he 
immediately goes on to affirm that the facts are quite otherwise. 
‘No man has a right to call himself a Modernist who is not 
something more than the old-fashioned Liberal. There are for the 
Modernist no limits to criticism.’ If this means anything at all, it 
means that there is, for the ‘ Modernist,’ no such thing a's a Divine 
revelation. The content of what we Catholics call revelation has to 
be judged, point by point, on its merits ; and point by point it must 
be intellectually approved before it can be accepted or believed. Its 
approval is then that which we give to symbol orto myth. With- 
out vital experience it cannot even have this value : it can mean 
nothing. ‘True and false mean exactly the same in respect to 
religious statements as they do with regard to science and philo- 
sophy.’ It is scarcely necessary to suggest that, in this form, 
‘ Modernism ’ has.an older and more widely recognised name ; nor 
that it has been condemned by other Popes than Pius the Tenth in 


no less unmeasured terms than those of the Encyclical Pascendi. 


Gregis or the Syllabus on ‘ Modernism.’ Whether this be true or 
not, it is clear that, if Mr. Burns’s contention be the correct one, 
certainly the ‘ ‘‘ church ’’ of the Modernists would be in nothing 
like the Church of the Roman theologians.’ There is no possible 
doubt as to that fact. Only Mr. Burns surely forgets that the 
Church of the Roman theologians is also a Church embracing 
somewhat more than the ‘ Roman Curia’ and the ‘ Seminarists.’ 
Tf his statements be true, it is indubitable that the organisation of 
the Church of Rome—‘ the existing organisation of every Church,’ 
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as he says—would have to be changed beyond recognition. But it 
would mean more than this. It would mean that the Catholic 
Church would simply cease to exist : for that Church has no other 
locus standi than upon an historic revelation. It has no other claim 
upon the allegiance of men than its one claim to be the depository 
of revealed truth and the dispenser of the mysteries of God— 
God, not certainly as ‘an old man with a bad temper,’ nor yet as 
the ‘ Absolute,’ but as Christian doctrine employs the term which 
Mr. Burns so willingly perverts. 

But is so drastic a measure necessary? Must we alter the con- 
stitution of all the Churches—and not least that of the Catholic 
and Roman Church—to please Mr. Burns, or any other 
* Modernists ’ who may share his views? Is it imperative that all 
claim to a Divine revelation should be abandoned, and the sole 
appeal to introspective religious experience substituted for it? 
Such an appeal would result in an infinity of incoherent religions : 
tot experientia quot homines. This is an observation of elemen- 
tary psychology, borne out by the facts of history. Well, if the 
facts were as Mr. Burns contends, we should have to accept them 
and make the best of it. But he offers no other evidence for his 
contention than his bare and unsupported assertion. With all 
the respect that can reasonably be due to his word, we will take 
leave to differ from his conclusion—which, indeed, is of the nature 
of a premiss. If it were simply a question of authority, statement 


against statement, that of the Catholic Church would appear to 
be preferable to that of any one individual. But if it is a question, 
as it is, of historic fact, then the solid and weighty arguments by 
which revelation is established are not likely to be shattered by the 
unsupported ipse dixit of Mr. Burns. Readers of this Review can 
judge for themselves whether the Catholic Church is likely to 
survive such criticism. 


FRANCIS AVELING. 


VoL. LXIX—No, 407 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NEED FOR AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


THE article which I contributed to the December number of this 
Review on views expressed to me by Germans as to the future 
relations of our two countries, combined as it was by a happy 
conjunction with Sir William White’s authoritative review of 
the naval crisis, has induced so much comment in the Press and 
private letters that I have felt obliged to make a further con- 
tribution on this subject, mainly to answer persons who have 
criticised the views I expressed, for the most part reasonably. 

I should like to state once again that those views given in my 
previous article were admittedly not my own, but such as had 
been expressed to me recently by Germans in Germany and in 
England. That I sympathised with them to a great extent was 
obvious, not only from my desire to set them forth, but in the 
way in which they were interpreted. But from that sympathy— 
which springs mainly from my heartfelt admiration of the degree to 
which Germany has advanced in science, art; sociology, industry, 
and in the amenities of life—to an emphatic personal endorsement 
of all the details in the future projects and ambitions of reasonable 
Germans is a long step, as long as this rather clumsy sentence. 
One critic, however, has credited me, not only with endorsing 
these ambitions to their uttermost expression, but with a desire 
to be even more generous than the satisfaction of the demands 
which I set forth. I am held to assume that not only should 
Austria and Germany united establish some kind of control over 
the Slav and Turkish States of the Balkan Peninsula, but should 
also include the Kingdom of Greece and the island of Crete 
within their domain, and that German influence over Asia Minor 
was to extend to the very frontiers of Sinaitic Egypt and of the 
British sphere in Southern and South-Eastern Arabia; while all 
sorts of dreadful things were to happen to the Persian Gulf, and 
we were to provoke a war with the United States by helping 
Germany to take an island in the West Indies, and so forth. 

My article cannot be held to point to any of those conclusions. 
No German ever hinted to me any desire to control the Kingdom 
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of Greece or the holy places of Christianity or of Islam, or to 
interfere in any way whatever with the British, and perhaps 
Russian, rights of police over the Persian Gulf, or mentioned 
any project entertained by Germans for acquiring an island as 
a coaling-station in the West Indies. It is true that some Ger- 
mans, in their review of recent history, considered it to have been 
unfair and churlish on the part of the United States, and perhaps 
of Great Britain, to have opposed the project of the sale of a 
Danish West India island to Germany ; but the subject was dis- 
missed as one of only academic interest. No reasonable German 
has ever alluded in my hearing, or in writings which have come 
under my notice, to any plan conceived since (we will say) 1905 
for the hoisting of the German flag in any part of the New World. 
Here, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, Germany is content 
with the open door assured to her by the existence of a number 
of independent States which have concluded commercial treaties 
on the most-favoured-nation basis, and of Free-Trade areas in which 
German commerce is placed under no disability or restriction. 
What view might prevail should a general policy of Free Trade be 
abandoned in regard to the supreme direction of the British 
Empire I cannot say. It is possible, for example, that if the 
Empire of India discriminated against German commerce on 
the plan of the French ‘ differential duties,’ Germany might not 
feel quite so completely well disposed as she is at the present day 
towards the maintenance, and even the extension, of the benefi- 
cent British Indian Empire, a region in which her commerce yearly 
assumes larger and larger proportions. Under existing circum- 
stances one of the greatest of German interests is the maintenance 
of the British Indian Empire. The details of how that Empire 
is to be governed, it is considered, are altogether best left to the 
ripened judgment of British statesmen. There may or there may 
not be defects in British Indian administration, but German 
writer after German writer (to say nothing of opinions expressed 
in private conversation) joins in expressing the view that Great 
Britain is trying to do her best in India, and has brought about 
a better state of affairs throughout Southern Asia than has ever 
been known to exist in the history of that populous portion of the 
earth’s surface. Responsible German diplomatists hold, and 
privately express, the view that if Germany is enabled to complete 
the Badgad Railway down to the Persian Gulf, that Persian Gulf 
terminus—in all probability Koweit—should be under British 
control, because of the gigantic importance, politically, of 
British Indian interests. The same persons even suggest that in 
some formal, or informal, Anglo-German-Russian-French-Turkish 
understanding the waters of the Persian Gulf might be regarded 


as a mare clausum, not to be entered by the warships of any 
«2 
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Power except to a limited degree in the case of such Power or 
Powers—bound to be Britain alone, or Britain and Russia—as 
were entrusted with the police of the Gulf coasts and waters. The 
iniquitous—from all points of view—trade which is now going on 
in arms of precision between the Arab Sultanate of Maskat and 
the regions of Afghanistan and the Indian borderland, it is 
realised, can only lead eventually to very serious results in Asia 
of an anti-European nature; and it is not to the interests of 
Germany—nor in the long run to those of Russia or France— 
that matters of international etiquette should prevent Great 
Britain from effectually disposing of this Indian cancer ; even if, 
with the consent of France (the only Power entitled by treaty to 
object), a direct British control over the Sultanate of Oman (in 
addition to the existing Protectorate of the Bahrein and Koweit) 
is assumed. 

As to the greater part of Arabia, it will no doubt continue to 
be governed by Turkey as long as the mass of the Arab population 
is content to put up with Turkish rule. Already there are large 
independent sultanates in the north central parts, while the region 
between the Bahrein coast of the Persian Gulf and the Island of 
Perim at the entrance to the Persian Gulf is henceforth, with the 
possible exception of the _ Imamate of Oman, assigned to British 
influence by a recent treaty with Turkey. But supposing the dis- 
inclination of the Arabs of Yaman, of Mecca, and Medina to be 
ruled from Constantinople once more awoke, and the strain on 
Turkish finance or other forms of power proved too great, then it 
is probable that these regions would have to be re-created into 
neutral, independent Arab States, ruled by local sheikhs or sultans, 
and perhaps placed under a joint European international 
guarantee; since no one of the competing Powers of Europe 
ruling over large numbers of Muhammadan subjects would (in the 
present state of human enlightenment) like to see the sacred 
places of Muhammadan pilgrimages in the keeping, or in any way 
under the influence, of any one European Power. The same 
thing might be said in regard to Palestine and Syria, which, if the 
course of history brings any great changes in the administration 
of the dominions now governed from Constantinople, might be 
erected into another neutral independent State. 

It is also felt in German political and commercial circles that 
the understanding with England and France which already exists 
in regard to certain troublesome or undeveloped portions of Africa 
might be extended to cover what remains of the surface of that 
continent which is still of uncertain destiny (as regards educa- 
tional control). There are only two such regions, and over one 
of them Germany asks for nothing but for the door to be as open 
as it is in Morocco: she entirely abjures any claim to political 
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intervention. But in the case of the second region, should it at 
any time get into difficult circumstances and an international 
solution be necessary, she expects that, with due regard to the 
competing interests of France and England, she would be entitled 
to a full consideration of her political claims based on contiguity 
and on historical research. 

At this stage in my thesis I can hear the further protestations 
which will be provoked, similar to those contained in one or two 
newspaper articles and in several private letters. ‘ What right,’ 
say these critics, ‘ have we, in discussing the basis of an under- 
standing with Germany, to deal thus impudently with the posses- 
sions of other Powers, large or small, civilised or uncivilised?’ 
These writers have already rushed to the conclusion that my 
setting forth of Austro-German claims to political preponderance 
in the Balkan Peninsula, or Germany’s claim to play a leading 
part in the development of Asia Minor, means the immediate sub- 
stitution of the Austro-German Governments for that of the Turk 
in the Balkan Peninsula and in Nearer Asia. It need not neces- 
sarily mean anything of the kind, any more than British and 
Russian interference with the affairs of Persia need bring about an 
abolition of the Persian monarchy. At the same time it is useless 
hypocrisy to pretend that the Parable of the Talents is not 
always in force. If the new style of Turkish Government is going © 
to lead to the well-being of its varied peoples and races, to the 
elimination of religious intolerance and the complete establish- 
ment of religious freedom (and the lack of religious freedom can 
be gauged by the very simple statement that no Christian can 
go to the Muhammadan holy places in Arabia or in Mesopotamia, 
and that there are many portions of the Turkish dominions 
in which no Christian Church may be established) : if there is a 
cessation of Armenian massacres and of such misrule and mis- 
management as closes Albania and the Tripolitaine to the ordinary 
tourist and makes life and property more unsafe at Salonica 
and in Syria than they are in any civilised Christian country : 
then obviously there is no justification, and there will be no need, 
for the intervention of Germany or Austria (or of Italy in the 
Tripolitaine). But if the auspicious new régime is rendered 
sterile, or is actively opposed by some revival of Islamic 
fanaticism or bigoted refusal to live according to twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions, then will arise the question, ‘ Who is to play the 
policeman on behalf of the civilised world?’ Is there to be, as 
in times past, futility and a weary continuance of fifteenth-century 
conditions, because Britain, France, and Germany checkmate one 
another? If, on the other hand, as part of a general understand- 
ing between Germany and the leading European Powers, to her 
and to Austria alone were assigned the task of foreign interference 
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where such was absolutely necessary in the affairs of the 
whole of the Turkish Empire, excepting Crete, Cyprus, Egypt, 
the Tripolitaine, and Western Arabia, civilisation would 
receive an enormous progressive impetus. Germany and Austria, 
in fact, would fructify and bring back to the splendour of 
Greek and Roman times (bettered by the inventions of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries) one of the best endowed and 
most attractive regions of the earth’s surface. Similarly, under 
this agreement, if the slave trade with the Sudan or interference 
with European commerce is to continue in the Tripolitaine, it 
would be to Italy alone that the right of intervention would be 
accorded. Possibly France might be allowed to take the lead in 
regard to Syria, Greece in the matter of Crete, Russia as regards 
Armenia, while, of course, no one of the Powers would interfere 
with England’s action in Cyprus and Egypt. The importance 
(and expense) of Constantinople as a diplomatic centre would 
consequently be largely diminished. 

‘ This would mean, of course,’ said one journalistic critic, ‘ that 
Germany and Austria would predominate in influence at Con- 
stantinople, and therefore to Germans would fall most of the 
Turkish concessions and openings for commercial enterprise.’ 
Very possibly ; just as by dint of circumstances it has been to 
Germany that Turkey has had to apply for her most recent loan. 
You cannot have everything in this world, I might remark to my 
fellow-countrymen, unless this little United Kingdom, with its 
forty-five or forty-six millions of people, is to support naval and 
military charges which will soon prove wholly disproportionate to 
its population and its resources in money. Yet it is doubtful 
whether British commerce or enterprise would suffer materially 
in our trade with Turkey under these new conditions. Germany 
would consent, I am confident, to there being no differential duties 
levied at the Turkish customs houses. This, indeed, would have 
to be an essential feature of any permanent understanding.. And 
it must be remembered that when German or other firms are 
proceeding to develop a new country like Turkey, or Mexico, or 
Paraguay, or East Africa, they are obliged to buy a great deal of 
what is necessary for their work in the United Kingdom or in 
other parts of the British Empire. Any expansion of German 
trade (or of American, or even French trade) has its favourable 
effect on the industries, imports, exports, and wage-earning of the 
United Kingdom. As it is, Britain controls such an enormous 
proportion of the earth’s surface, producing raw material of 
essential importance, that no great increase in the world’s activi- 
ties can take place without benefit to her commerce, whether it 
lie in the increased drinking of tea, the increased demand for 
rubber, for coffee, for tin, for petroleum, for cotton goods, or for 
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illustrated magazines and music-hall songs (both of which British 
products are exceedingly popular in Germany). As against this gain 
to German commerce through the imposition of German influence 
at Constantinople, there would be the recognition on the part of 
Austria and Germany that Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and 
Greece had other claims elsewhere to be respected by Germany, 
even if, as the result, the national commerce or industries of those 
countries derived a special benefit. 

Of course, protestations on the part of British journalists that 
it is immoral to consider the fate of decrepit nations and badly 
governed territories are the more preposterous inasmuch as no 
sooner does any country or Government seem stricken, or even 
slightly inclined to hobble, than the British vulture is as far- 
sighted as the German geier, and both alike begin to descend in 
narrowing circles to be ready for all eventualities. 

Why not? Itis a natural law which nothing human can evade, 
either individually or socially. But it is a law that has been 
enormously tempered and softened by Christianity. The falling 
to pieces of the great Uganda monarchy, great in comparison to 
other Negro States, in the last fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century invited and facilitated the intervention of five Powers or 
influences: that of Great Britain, that of France, Germany or 
Belgium, or, last but not least in ominous significance, the Moslem 
Arab or Nubian. To Great Britain fell the réle of intervener; 
and what honest critic can deny but that our intervention has 
been of the greatest possible benefit to the people of Uganda? 
Their king and their elaborate system of local government have 
been restored and strengthened. Peace within and without their 
borders is guaranteed. Commerce has taken enormous strides. 
The wealth and the welfare of the mass of the people are so great 
that even the passing trouble of the sleeping sickness (for which 
no one is to blame) is but trifling compared with the cessation of the 
massacres and slave-raiding which had been going on within the 
kingdom of Uganda and the adjoining territories for hundreds of 
years. Look at Cuba and Porto Rico, look at Santo Domingo 
and the Philippines, since the United States took them in hand. 
American commerce was greatly benefited by the opening up of 
honest trade, and in a proportionate degree by the exploration and 
better government of Santo Domingo. But to what degree have 
not the Santo Domingans, Porto Ricans, Cubans, and Filipinos 
profited through the intervention of the United States? I can 
testify from personal observation of the first three that the only 
adverb to be used in this connexion is ‘ enormously.’ Ultimately, 
we shall see a Persia regenerated by British intervention, and I 
hope also by Russian. There is much in the internal govern- 
ment of Russia which causes pain, and even dismay, to those who 
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would fain be friends and customers of hers ; and yet, once again, 
what honest critic can maintain that the condition of the Caucasus 
and Transcaucasia has not been enormously improved from the 
point of view of the welfare of the local inhabitants through 
the Russian annexation and government of those regions? One 
can travel throughout the length and breadth of Russian Asia 
without any more fear of insult or personal danger than one would 
experience in the United Kingdom itself. Can the same be said 
of the Chinese Empire, or of Afghanistan? Who that has been 
constrained to visit Venezuela is not glad to land afterwards at a 
port of the United States or on British soil? But, as I have said, 
the application of the ruthless law of the survival of the fittest and 
of the Parable of the Talents has long since been modified by 
the influence of essential Christianity and the growth of a public 
opinion in Britain, the United States, Germany, France, Russia, 
Japan, Australia, South Africa, and Brazil, which will not any 
longer permit acts of individual or national injustice. In not all 
these countries does that development of public opinion completely 
prevail over the acts of government, but it does so in Britain, in 
Germany, in the United States. In Belgium itself Mr. Morel 
aroused a degree of public support for his protests against the 
colonial policy of King Leopold which perhaps did more than 
anything in the way of European intervention or influence to 
induce the Belgian Government eventually to take over full 
responsibilities for the Congo State. If the influence of certain 
great Powers is to predominate in this or that country of alien 
peoples with religions and skin-colour different to our own, it is 
almost of necessity now for the great and ultimate benefit of those 
peoples even more than it is for the commerce of the intervening 
Power. 

But I do not pretend that such is the view at present held in 
Wadai, in Egypt, at Constantinople, Damascus, Fez, or Teheran. 
Three hundred and twenty millions out of the 350 millions of the 
Indian Empire are so uneducated, so engrossed, poor souls, with 
their struggle for existence as agriculturists, petty tradesmen, 
artisans, or herdsmen, that they probably give no thought, 
entertain no gratitude or ingratitude, regarding the results of a 
hundred years of British Empire over them. Of the remaining 
thirty millions perhaps twenty are sensible and convinced of the 
supreme advantages that they have long owed to our having come 
to advise their native rulers, or directly to rule over them in the 
place of wicked and wasteful dynasties. But there are, perhaps, 
another ten millions of people able to read and write who furiously 
rage against the presence of the white man in their midst. To 
some extent, their clamour for a greater share in the administra- 
tion of their own country is just and reasonable, and has been 
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already met by recent developments in Indian administration. 
But these ten millions of noisy people perhaps just tip the balance 
against us in any plebiscitum which might be held theoretically as 
to the advantages or disadvantages of the British empire over 
$50 millions of Asiatics. Asia does not like Europe, has never 
liked Europe since the irruption of Alexander the Great. 

The same is the case in Egypt. What would happen in Egypt 
if the British troops were withdrawn and no other European 
Power installed itself in their place? Bloody chaos and destruc- 
tive anarchy! The Arabs of the desert, the Turks and Circassians 
that still remain in Lower Egypt, the Fuzzie-wuzzies of the Red 
Sea coast-lands, the Nubians, Arabs, and Negroes of the Sudan, 
joined before long by the Abyssinians, would soon begin to fight 
one another, or would join with other discontented Moslem people 
of North Africa in expelling the European and all his works, and 
substituting therefor the civil war, the neglect of public works, 
the abandonment of the struggle with Nature, and in general the 
ghastly state of affairs which brought Nort’ Africa to the brink 
of ruin since the Roman and Byzantine Empires were overthrown 
by the invasions of the Arab. The withdrawal of the British 
garrison from Egypt for, let us say, fifty years—and modern 
politicians are more or less obliged to live in their policy from day 
to day—is unthinkable, unless, as an Empire, we have suddenly 
become in favour of anarchy. It is to the interest of the local 
dynasty and the supremest welfare of the Egyptians themselves 
that the British should remain there as arbiters until the new 
civilisation has become firmly rooted in Arab and Negro Africa. 

But it is always conceivable that some wave of Mchammadan 
fanaticism may arise, in which the resources of Britain in soldiers 
may be severely strained if she is to maintain and even strengthen 
her present hold over North-East Africa. Similarly, at any 
moment an identical problem may face the French. The defeat 
of either Power (if such is conceivable) would have disastrous 
results on Russia’s position in the Khanates of Central Asia and 
in Muhammadan Persia and Transcaucasia. How is German 
commerce going to profit from such a dissolution of good and firm 
government in those regions? The peoples that ejected the white 
man in the form of Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian would 
scarcely be likely to invite the German or the Austrian to take the 
vacant place; and for Austria-Germany to attempt severally on 
her own account the reconquest of such regions would be a task 
so futile and so costly as to be not worth discussion. 

Yet the mere fact that Germany is not in complete under- 
standing on all world-questions with France, Russia, Britain, and 
Italy tends to weaken the action of these Powers in the unde- 
veloped or uncivilised lands they have undertaken to administer. 
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The knowledge that Germany was an active partner with them in 
such work, or at any rate in complete and absolute accordance with 
them in their policy, would of itself enormously strengthen their 
position. The point could not be better put than it was by Mr. 
Roosevelt : ‘ The position of Great Britain on the Nile would be 
greatly strengthened by the presence of Germany on the 
Euphrates.’ 

Lest this should offend the purists, let us substitute for ‘ pre- 
sence ’ the word ‘ influence.’ Not a few Germans in authority re- 
pudiate the idea that Germany wishes to do anything more than 
influence Turkey. Sobeit. If that influence is directed towards 
good government, peace, security of life and property, and unfet- 
tered commerce, then let us hope that German influence at Con- 
stantinople may be allowed to prevail. But, obviously, any such 
understanding must lead sooner or later to a co-ordinate agreement 
between Germany and the other Great Powers of Europe as to,a 
limitation of armaments. If Germany is not content with the 
enlargement of her sphere of influence precognised in the German 
views expressed in my former article, she is aiming at an exagger- 
ated degree of world-influence and power which menaces the well- 
being of the British, French, Russian, Italian, and perhaps the 
United States, Empires. She is seeking to force not only on her 
own people (who are already beginning to look into the matter), 
but on the taxpayers of these other Empires, a burden and a 
degree of national sacrifice which before very long may prove, in 
the eyes of some, to be more intolerable than the risks and 
sacrifices of a world-conflict: 

It may be that this conflict might resolve itself into a duel, in 
which the anti-German side would at first merely receive the 
moral support of a large number of seconds. It would be well, 
however, for Germany to ponder on what happened to France 
nearly a hundred years ago, and what has happened to France 
since she became content with a moderate share of world- 
influence ; and still more on the results of the Russo-Japanese war. 
For something like eighty years Russia, in the minds of British 
statesmen, took the place of France under Louis the Fourteenth 
and under Napoleon: she would not state definitely what was 
the limit of her ambitions or come to a final understanding with 
Britain as to where that limit should lie. In Central Asia, in 
Persia, and, above all, in China, she pressed ever forwards, break- 
ing promises and even treaties, but, what was most irritating of 
all, evading a direct understanding. The inevitable result at last 
was the Japanese alliance with Britain and the pricking of the 
Russian bubble. 

Russia even was foolish enough to fight where she was weakest 
and where her interests were less vitally concerned : we must not 
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assume that had she preferred to fight the test case with Great 
Britain instead of with the Japanese Empire her defeat would 
have been so complete and far-reaching. Yet I think it may be 
said with truth that had her ruter or her statesmen been more far- 
sighted in 1898, or in 1900, they would have come to terms with 
Great Britain and have forestalled that understanding now so 
happily in force, and likely to remain in force for an illimitable 
period ; and they would have been saved the monetary loss and 
the humiliation incurred by their war with Japan. 

Of course, there are many eventualities to be considered. 
There is in the eyes of some people a distinct danger to British 
and French interests from the great probability of an alliance 
growing up between Germany and Russia, with the resultant 
permeation of the whole vast Russian Empire by Germans, com- 
mercially, and at length politically. But even in such a case, 
these Powers united would have to give many hostages to fortune, 
and it could scarcely ‘pay’ them to quarrel with their best 
customers in Britain, France, and the United States. 

Since this article was written in the main, there have appeared 
two articles in the Times, which for good reasons have attracted 
much attention, and which, properly or improperly handled, 
might bring to an issue, bad or good, the latent—alleged—con- 
flict of British and German policy. The Dutch Ministry seems 
to have placed before the Dutch people in a not very happy 
manner a great scheme for the defence of the Dutch coasts and 
river-mouths. This scheme is obviously. directed against a theo- 
retical attack on Holland from the west, on the part of a maritime 
nation of great strength. This can only mean Great Britain. 
These nearly five million pounds’ worth of fortifications and guns 
are manifestly intended to make it difficult, dangerous, almost 
impossible, for a British naval force to escort a British army to 
a safe landing in Holland. Such a step, of course, could only 
be taken by a sane British Government as part of an attack against 
Germany. And Germany (in consequence of the monthly and 
weekly discussions in the British Press and novelettes of a possible 
war between Britain and herself) has undoubtedly, in her own 
legitimate defence from such a possible flank attack, compelled the ° 
Dutch Government to adopt some scheme of armament which 
may stave off a British invasion. Very good. We should do the 
same in Germany’s place. Holland is to her almost precisely 
what Scotland was to us as an independent kingdom when it was 
open to a French descent at any time, and could be used as a 
basis of attack by France. 

But there is one item in this scheme of Dutch fortifications 
to which the Times takes strong exception, and where nearly all 
its readers will be in agreement with its remarks, and that is the 
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proposed fortification of the mouth of the Western Scheldt at 
Flushing—a proceeding which would cut off Antwerp, the heart 
and the citadel of Belgium, from free access to the sea, and the 
guarantors of Belgium from free maritime resort to her principal 
commercial centre. The Times points out quite rightly that this 
main branch of the Scheldt, and Belgium itself, occupy a very 
special position in European politics, and cannot be treated by 
Holland as though they were questions only affecting Holland 
and Belgium. The Dutch Government would be most unwise 
if it proceeded any farther with its idea of fortifying F!ushing, 
or attempted to abuse in any way its (towards Belgium) already 
inconvenient and irksome control of Antwerp’s sea outlet. And 
the German Government, if it supported the kingdom of the 
Netherlands in any such attitude, would be justifying the fears 
and predictions of its enemies and maligners in this country. Of 
course, a8 I pointed out in my earlier article, there are foolish 
Anglophobes in Germany as there are equally foolish Germano- 
phobes on this side. It would be a grievous pity for the world 
at large if they sufficiently influenced the councils of the German 
Empire to induce it, through the hand of Holland or more 
directly, to make any advance whatever which should infringe 
the complete freedom and neutrality of Belgium. To do so would 
simply be to seek and provoke a war with Britain and France on 
a vital issue. 

For the rest, I still venture to hold and express the opinion 
that, provided the Belgian position not only is left untouched, 
but perhaps even slightly strengthenec, the. question of close 
diplomatic, dynastic, and commercial relations between Germany 
and Holland is purely the concern of the Governments and the 
peoples of Germany and Holland. We cannot forbid their mar- 
riage if no coercion is used and the Dutch bride is—as seems 
likely—desirous of the match. They are drawn together irre- 
sistibly as Scotland was to England and France to Savoy. But 
in the case of Belgium ‘ we forbid the banns.’ 

All persons of any nationality which has warlike tendencies 
should read a remarkable book recently published, The Great 
Illusion, by ‘ Norman Angell.’* Nothing that has been written 
has come so near proving successfully the futility of all great 
wars. It may not be possible to agree with the author in all his 
conclusions. For example, I still cling obstinately to the belief 
that of wars that were markedly successful in their ultimate results 
to the victorious nation, the 1870-1 war between Germany and 
France was the most striking instance. The German cause in that 


1 London : Wm. Heinemann. The pseudonym of ‘ Norman Angell’ masks a 
thoughtful publicist who is at the very forefront of affairs and is peculiarly well 
acquainted with the affairs of Continental Europe. 
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war was the righteous one, which probably was the reason of its 
being justified by subsequent events. But the cause of Germany, 
if she were to go beyond the satisfaction of reasonable ambitions, 
would be the wrong one, and eventually she would suffer as dearly 
from her overweening ambition as have France and Russia, and as 
would the British Empire itself if its eyes became larger than its. 
stomach. We have had one or two warnings in the way of sharp 
indigestion already, though we are perhaps more eupeptic than 
any other race. 

Again, I do not agree with the extreme friends of peace and 
opponents of war in surmising that once we could restrain the 
ambitions of the Great Powers there would be peace and happiness 
throughout the world. No such millennium can or will be brought 
into existence until (1) in the fundamental sense the whole world 
has been converted to Christianity, by which I do not mean non- 
sensical dogma, as futile now as it always was to induce good 
minds or healthy bodies, but the principles first clearly enunciated 
to the human race in the teaching of Christ and one or two of His 
apostles and followers; and (2) till twentieth-century science is 
everywhere in favour and in power; and (3) till all parts of the 
world are, as far as unsubdued Nature permits, open to free and 
unrestrained travel and the interchange of commerce. These 
conditions cannot be achieved so long as there are 800,000,000 of 
black and yellow and of unregenerate white peoples opposed in 
their heart-of-hearts to a Europe and a North America which is 
at any rate trying to be Christian, which walks hand-in-hand with 
science, and which is imbued at the present time, more than any 
other section of the human species, with a passionate desire for 
well-being, for freedom, and for earthly happiness. It is against 
any proportion of these 800,000,000 possible recalcitrants that we 
must prepare and maintain such armaments as may be mutually 
agreed upon. But in this work it will be a crime against civilisa- 
tion for one great white nation to fight another, or for one white 
empire, or group of empires, to claim an unfair preponderance in 


the affairs of the world. 
H. H. JouNstTon. 
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A ‘KING EDWARD’ BRIDGE 


A MONUMENT to one we would honour. How best can we keep his 
memory green ? 

Over and over again through the world’s history must this 
question have been asked by men of all races, in all climes; and 
various indeed have been the replies. At first it meant no more 
than the association of a name with some object supplied by 
nature—a tract of land, a stretch of water, or a mountain peak; 
filial piety or hero-worship, perhaps at times mere sycophancy, 
carrying on a tradition begotten*of love and fear of strange gods 
and devils. By degrees the natural features were exhausted, and 
there began to arise monuments made of men’s hands : the cairn, 
the shrine, the effigy. To-day, perhaps, we seek for something 
more. Our age is both material and full of purpose. Rich as we 
have become, there is a growing objection to the expenditure of 
large sums upon what is solely decorative. We agree that the 
appearance of our dead notables should be recalled to us, but we 
desire also to perpetuate their sympathies and carry on their 
labours, and we ask that our remembrance of them should stimu- 
late us to some fresh advance. 

What, then, should the capital of his dominions do to set up 
full in the sight of her citizens the noblest memorial to that great 
Londoner, King Edward? 

There have been innumerable suggestions, of varying wisdom 
and futility; but the Times has brought forward and lent its 
support to one old scheme, often mooted for other reasons in the 
past, always shelved because of its size and reputed costliness, a 
proposal which would both transform the very heart of London 
and afford an opportunity for an artistic triumph. The advan- 
tages of this scheme I should like to elaborate, and its claims for 
consideration I would wish to press, for, once it could be shown 
to be feasible, it could hardly be believed that any other proposal 
could stand up against it. 

Is there anyone who thinks that Hungerford Bridge and 
Charing Cross Station are worthy of their prominence? They 
occupy, they monopolise, to the exclusion of all other competitors, 
our finest site, where beautiful buildings and improved cross-river 
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facilities for all forms of locomotion are alike urgently demanded. 
The present uses of both are unquestionable, but might they not 
be still further increased? It is suggested now that they should 
either make way altogether, the station moving bodily to a more 
convenient position elsewhere, or that they should be included in 
one great reconstruction scheme which we could identify with the 
King’s memory; and I head this article ‘A ‘‘ King Edward ”’ 
Bridge ’ because a bridge worthy of the situation is the key of the 
whole idea ; because, by linking it with the late King’s name, we 
should obtain the impulse to start now what must be done sooner 
or later; and because it is impossible to imagine a more regal 
monument. But let it be borne in mind that the proposition 
does not stop with a bridge ; that, though at the start it means no 
more than a new crossing of the river and a statue, this is only the 
beginning ; and that we are founding on the belief that we have a 
right to call this the greatest of all London schemes because the 
effect it would have on the improvement of our city is so far- 
reaching that no other scheme could possibly compare with it. 
When, however, we speak of improvement, let us be careful 
to understand what we mean by ‘improving’ any city. It isa 
very different thing from town-planning. As we sat a few weeks 
ago at the feet of the enthusiastic architects and professors who 
held forth on ‘ the making of the city,’ our mouths watered. The 
sunny houses where every man, woman and child will get a suffi- 
ciency of light and air sound so pleasant. It is so eminently 
reasonable that all that is beautiful and inspiring should have free 
room to be seen, and that all that is ugly and depressing should be 
utterly banished or at least decently hidden from public view, so 
natural that we should have wide streets which will accommodate 
all varieties of traffic and expanses of park where grass and flowers 
and trees can grow and everybody disport themselves, that it seems 
incredible that our forefathers never thought of such things. If 
only the gospel of ‘ space’ had been preached earlier! If only a 
little foresight had been shown! I know few things more sadden- 
ing to anyone who cares for any great and expanding community 
than the study of old maps. They need not be so very old. London 
has increased a good deal even within the last twenty years, but 
within the last fifty her growth has been stupendous. Look 
to-day at her blocked exits and try to realise that in the early ’sixties 
any one of these great avenues for which we now sigh so hope- 
lessly could have been brought in over open country to within 
two or three miles of the Bank or Charing Cross! Think that in 
the recollection of men of middle-age Battersea Park and Bromp- 
ton Cemetery were surrounded by market gardens, that there were 
fields and hedgerows within a mile of London Bridge, of the Angel 
at Islington, of Lord’s and of the Oval, and that Greenwich and 
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over the sky-line, we hear tell of the ideal suburb. Further still, 
outside the bounds of Greater London, men talk of ideal cities, 
For us it remains to treat with things as they are, not as they 
might have been. 

And so we, whose main work must lie in the centre of it all, 
have to steel our hearts against the blandishments of those who 
talk light-heartedly of expenditure upon views and vistas, however 
entrancing these may sound. Necessities must come before 
luxuries. Our first duty is to rectify the lapses of the past. The 
objects of these new town-planners are our objects, but endless are 
the difficulties which we encounter in our attempt to attain to 
them. They deal with virgin soil. We have to destroy before 
we can reconstruct. And, unfortunately, bad as what we destroy 
may be, it is seldom any cheaper on that account. Where can we 
break fresh ground? ‘There are times when we can steal a few 
forecourts or even a slice off a park to make a road, or sacrifice 
air-space to put up a fine building, but such opportunities are few 
and it is difficult to justify the use of them. As a rule we have to 
confine our so-called improvements to widening thoroughfares, 
five feet here, ten feet there. Do people realise how little in the 
one-and-twenty years of its existence the London County Council 
has been able to achieve ; that it has only dared one novel improve- 
ment, and that that experiment in speculative finance has ham- 
pered its work for a decade? The experience of Kingsway is not 
encouraging, for two and a-half millions is a heavy load. Circum- 
stances may have been against the Council. Perhaps its street 
runs the wrong way, or the Council took too large a recoupment 
area. Perhaps it was only that it miscalculated the time it takes to 
get rid of building sites, and all will come right in the long run. 
Anyway, where property is already valuable, for the present 
nothing short of another Great Fire will induce the Municipality of 
London to speculate in the hope of making it more valuable. But, 
where property is cheap, and where it is possible by foresight and 
careful co-operation to alter the class and character of a whole 
district, it is a different matter. There are very few cases of this 
kind, but I am going to describe one. 

Many people, I fear, are woefully ignorant of the configuration 
of the town in which they live, and have a strange distaste for 
anything in the shape of a plan. But I would invite intelligent 
Londoners, who care for their city, who think of its past history 
and future convenience, who rejoice over it where it is splendid, 
and resent what makes it squalid, not only to follow me on a map,’ 


2 The reader may be referred to the six-inch Ordnance Map (London, Sheet 
VIT., 8.W.). 
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but, if possible, to think out for themselveg.on the ground itself 
some of the points which I am going to rae. And it would be 
impossible that they could begin better thanyby a bird’s-eye view. 
Anyone who has not climbed to the top of the Savoy Hotel or the 
Hotel Cecil and looked out upon the river has missed what is 
perhaps the most impressive coup-d’ wil over a city which the world 
can show. The effect is finest by night, but to spy out the land 
it would be better to go at high noon. For what a panorama it is! 
To the right the towers of Westminster, where sits the Mother of 
Parliaments, to the left the dome of St. Paul’s, Between them 
that magnificent curve of the river, a mile or more on either 
hand, one bridge rising above another. nd still there is 
something wrong. Why are the palatial buildings all on the 
one bank? What is the matter with the other? What crime 
has ‘it committed? And if we descend from our lofty eyrie 
and take our way along the Embankment in either direction, 
this question oppresses us. Cross over any of the bridges—the 
longest is less than a quarter of a mile—and we find a different 
world, another complexion of life. Howisthis? The land is the 
same, for both are reclaimed from the Thames marshes. Why 
should the people and their callings be so different? But a step 
or two away we left behind us all that spoke of wealth and 
comfort. Is it fitting that here all should be either slum 
or mud? 

Now, there are many curious things about this block of possibly 
useful but certainly mean and undecorative property, dumped 
down, as it were, t¢ shame us at the climax of London ; but perhaps 
the most remarkable of all is the fact that it is London’s actual 
centre. If you doubt that it is the geographical centre, take a 
ruler and compasses, and measure. If you doubt that it is, even 
already, the traffic centre, match it against any other place for its 
possibilities of convenience of access. We know that in every 
town there must be places where we expect to find a poorer class 
of building, that of necessity there must always be yards where 
stonemasons labour and wood merchants store their timber, and 
unsavoury spots where rubbish and refuse are dealt with. Still, is 
it not surprising to find such things at the heart of a great city? 
Does it not look as though we were wasting value? Surely there 
must be something radically wrong in our town-planning when a 
direct line drawn from the Houses of Parliament to the Guildhall 
will intersect endless premises of this nature, including many acres 
assigned as a rendezvous for municipal dust-carts. And so it 
appears that we have here to our hand, just where we need it most, 
something crying out to us to lavish upon it our new-born zeal for 
re-planning ; something bad and poor and plain, which may 
be made good and rich and comely if it can only be touched by 
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the magic wand. That magic wand is fashion! Do not laugh. 
This is a true saying, ahd, what is more, a saying that can easily 
be proved ; for the fairies have been at work already. 

Why should South London not be fashionable? They tell us 
that, in Plantagenet times, when the river was the principal 
thoroughfare, this despised southern bank had its share of palatial 
buildings. To-day the Archbishop’s residence alone remains, not 
only as the one palace but as the only ancient house of name and 
fame. But, though we have little of the past to aid us, soon we 
shall see, rising above its embankment wall, something dignified 
though ngw, a presage of the future, the workshop in which the 
London County Council proposes to continue its labours ; and it 
is because I believe that posterity will hail this Council invasion 
as epoch-making for London, that I think it worth while to recall 
the circumstances which led up toit. Eight years ago the Council 
had already been long looking fora home. There was no question 
but that its municipal activities had outgrown Spring Gardens, 
and it had to moveon. The only difficulty was, whither should it 
go? The Committee who were responsible at length fixed on a 
site at the Adelphi. But when they brought up their proposal a 
private amendment was moved from the benches which were then 
called ‘ Moderate,’ our arguments being that, while the Adelphi 
site was vastly costly and inelastic, south of the river, almost 
facing Parliament, was a site not only capable of expansion but as 
central and infinitely cheaper. And then an odd thing happened. 
Mr. John Burns, the beloved of Battersea, the high priest of 
zstheticism, forgetting alike the claims of the south side and how 
water adds to the charm of any architectural conception, disowned 
his own bank of the Thames. Brushing aside with his customary 
vigour our scruples of economy, and accusing us of trying to draw 
@ red herring across the track, he declared that never should the 
London County Council be driven across the river for want of 
money. And so our amendment was ruthlessly voted down, . But 
we were not at the end of the odd occurrences of that day ; for, as 
the evening drew on, London was saved from a bad blunder by 
the fact that, while fifty members voted for the Adelphi site, fifty 
also voted against it ; and thus the proposal of the Committee was 
declared not carried. And then, less than three years later, Mr. 
Burns’s red herring, as he was reminded in the Council, * came 
home to roost,’ for the majority themselves adopted the Lambeth 
site, and the re-development of South London had begun. I am 
confident that no one now realises the value of the decision then 
taken more joyfully than does Mr. Burns, or will work harder than 
he will to render it the beginning of a great success. 

Now I have said that one of our arguments in 1902 was that 
the site we proposed in Lambeth was no less central than that at 
- the Adelphi. This statement caused a good deal of surprise. We 
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proved it then by actual measurement, but we also made our case 
stronger by showing how accessible and how fashionable it was 
going to become. Let us now again lay stress upon this point of 
accessibility, remembering also that in 1902 we were talking of a 
small site of six acres adjoining Westminster Bridge, while in 
1911 we are discussing the importance of a block of land 164 acres 
in extent, perhaps the whole, certainly the greater portion, of 
which may be classed as an improvable area. This block is 
bounded on the north and west by the river, on the east by Black- 
friars Road, and on the south by the line of the New Cut, Lambeth 
Lower Marsh, and Westminster Bridge Road. In shape it is a 
quarter-segment of a circle. Note, then, that the South-Western 
Station occupies its middle, that there is a Tube direct to the 
City, that the Bakerloo and District Railways—the latter with 
stations just across all the bridges—link it up with every traffic 
point in the north and west, and that it is the hub of the wheel 
of the London County Council tramway system. 

In London we have long wanted some convenient place for 
traffic intercommunication, a clearing house for passengers and 
personal luggage, even perhaps for the lighter classes of goods. 
Railway systems must have their terminal stations, but there are 
many theories as to how these can best be arranged so as to serve 
a great city. 

Some say that the happiest arrangement would have been had 
all our long-distance trains run into—or, better still, ran through— 
one colossal railway quarter. So far as the northern part of 
London is concerned, this has long been impossible, and probably 
the arrangement which has grown up, by which they string round 
an irregular oval and rely on other methods of intercommunication, 
is the last word in the matter. But in the southern half, where 
the number of passengers can never be so large, we have almost got 
this railway quarter already, and if the South-Eastern Railway 
could see their way to fall into line, moving their main station back 
across the river to the hinterland, near Waterloo, a junction would 
be formed which would serve all England south of the Thames. 
Let us consider what the result might be. 

From first to last we are working on the belief that, if there are 
no overwhelming disabilities, any place which can be easily got 
at must have exceptional value. Here is such a place, left out, 
forgotten as it were in the development of London, and, far from 
its disabilities being overwhelming, its potential advantages are 
immense. It comes to this: Our block of land is the most 
central and, if one thing were done, the most accessible, spot in 
London ; while the uses to which it is put and the buildings which 
cover it do not bring out its full value. Being blessed with a mile 


of river frontage, it has incomparable opportunities for architec- 
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tural and decorative treatment. Noting both these advantages, the 
London County Council have already pitched their tents there. 
They have migrated across the Thames as a hundred years ago the 
crowded-out citizens of the neighbouring capital of Scotland 
migrated across the Nor’ Loch. Is it not as certain as can be that 
in London, as in Edinburgh, others will wish to follow? 

But even now we have not mentioned the strongest point of all. 
If we are going to improve property, it is well to ask who are the 
owners of that property. In congested towns all reconstruction 
must depend on the answer to this question, for there are always 
three ways in which improvements can be carried out : first, by 
the owners of the property looking after their own interests; 
secondly, by local authorities working for the good of, but also at 
the expense of, the community ; thirdly, by co-operation between 
these two. Everyone who has studied the progress of London 
knows that, where land is held in large blocks, either by indi- 
viduals or corporations, and let on long leases, the first system 
works well. The great landowners were the only people in the 
past who grasped the need for town-planning, and the traditions 
of their estates continue. As leases fall in the new houses erected 
are always better in every way than the old. There is a healthy 
competition. If only all the land in London were owned in blocks 
of a hundred acres, how easy it would be to make it a more 
finished city ! On the other hand, where properties are very small, 
and even more when individual houses are freehold, all reconstruc- 
tion becomes difficult and vastly expensive. Nothing is done 
privately, and uniformity can only be secured and comprehensive 
schemes can only be carried out by stringent by-laws and a wide 
use of compulsory powers on the part of the local authorities. 
There remains the third method, hitherto little used, when a com- 
bination of public and private interests working together for 
mutual advantage may accomplish great results. The present 
seems an excellent occasion for trying this last. 

For it happens that this block of land is exceptionally well 
held. More than half of it—and that the more important half— 
is nearly equally divided between three most respectable corpora- 
tions, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and the South-Western Railway; and there are other large 
holders. If we look along the river bank from Westminster 
Bridge we find the County Council with 350 yards of frontage; 
then Jesus College, Oxford, with 200 yards; the Commissioners 
with 250 yards ; and the Duchy with 400 yards. Think what is in 
the power of these last three, what it would mean to London if 
they would follow the Council’s lead and deal worthily with this 
line! From Lambeth to the Temple the Thames would be 
transfigured. Can we not tempt them? I believe we can. 
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To begin with, we are proposing that they should have this new 
bridge with a great road leading over it right into the traffic quarter 
in their midst, and then on to the south. If the situation is done 
justice to, it may well be the most magnificent bridge in the whole 
world, and the sites about it could hardly fail to share in this mag- 
nificence. We know the price of the land at the one end. Can 
we doubt the future price at the other? Therefore, by giving their 
property direct access to the wealthier side, we are putting it in 
the fashion and appreciating it. But I believe we can do even 
more, that we can actually add to its area, that we can create new 
land for them, calling it out of the river. 

It would be difficult in these days to trace the ancient course 
of the Thames, but we know that it ran through swampy ground, 
and that large tracts now covered with buildings were once water- 
logged meadows and morass. Even within the memory of most 
of us thirty-seven acres have been reclaimed on the north side 
between Westminster and Blackfriars. The width of the river 
on this stretch was at that time considerably reduced. Is there 
any reason why this reduction should not be carried further? The 
distance from bank to bank at these different bridges varies as 
follows : 


Westminster . - , ; - . 270 yards 
Hungerford . ; - : ‘ ee 
Waterloo . 4 z ; é ° oe a 
Blackfriars : ‘ q H i IS My, 
Southwark F ° " : ; = 5 SB). 0 
London . ; 4 : i C +b, {arse 
Tower * : - A ‘ > <1: eS « on 


If 280 yards will accommodate the water at the Tower, then 
surely 366 yards higher up at Waterloo is unnecessary. And, 
arguing thus, when the Council commenced to build its County 
Hall, it asked and obtained permission of the Thames Conservancy 
to build out over the mud, and, advancing its embankment 
wall seventy yards in front of the spot where the old Roman ferry- 
boat was found buried where it had sunk, thereby added two acres 
to its site. May I suggest that if the Port Authority, which has 
succeeded to the duties of the Conservancy, chose to assist our 
proposal, it might show itself equally complaisant further east? 
If it said that in its opinion 280 yards was wide enough at 
Waterloo, more than twenty acres might be reclaimed, of which 
Jesus College might gain three, the Commissioners five, and the 
Duchy as much as ten. Here is an opportunity of real pecuniary 
advantage. And what do we ask of them in exchange? If 
eighteen acres can be added to their holding, surely among them, 
on their back, and so less valuable land, much of which is already 
scheduled for alteration, they can find space towards a re-housing 
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of the South-Eastern, Railway, as also for the approaches to the 
bridge which will do so much to open out their territory. 

Civic patriotism is a virtue which we all extol, but, in a com- 
plex community like London, it is apt to run in ruts. This is 
natural, for our sympathies are as varied as are our problems. 
Some people are very local, others have only one idea, and, where 
really important bodies are numerous, there must be clash of 
interests. There is often a lack of consultation, bringing in its 
train trouble and waste of money; there is even sometimes a 
danger of petty jealousies preventing any combination for the 
public good. When, therefore, we are suggesting that a great 
scheme should be carried out by co-operation for mutual advan- 
tage, we have to look very carefully at the possible co-operators, 
and consider how each would be affected by it. 

Now the London County Council, as representing the great 
mass of Londoners, is affected by all London improvements. It 
generally pays for them, and sometimes gets pecuniary advantage 
out of them in an increased rateable value. But in this case it 
has also a personal interest. It began the movement, it has 
started out on an adventure, and it assuredly looks to others for 
support. 

It should be unnecessary to point out to the Borough Council 
of Lambeth how immensely its ratepayers would be benefited, and 
how the status of the borough would rise. I fear that even when 
we reach the millennium the wealthier communities will have 
precedence. Can it be doubted also that, more indirectly, all 
South London would profit? 

Nothing that still further attracts to Charing Cross can be 
other than to the advantage of the City of Westminster. It is 
assumed that the fine buildings which would be erected to the 
right and left of the road leading out onto the bridge would amply 
compensate her for the lost rating of the larger station. Beyond 
that, it was shown long ago that, if a proposal on these lines came 
to fruition, a branch road might cross the Strand, and, circling 
round the back of St. Martin’s Church, come to ground opposite 
the National Portrait Gallery. Such a road would give the Picca- 
dilly, Regent Street, and Oxford Street traffic a clear run to, the 
south, while it need in no way be ugly. If it were carried over a 
finely constructed arch, that arch would also make a triumphal 
entry to a then uncongested Strand. 

The South-Western Railway would be immense gainers. In 
1906 Sir John Taylor, of the Office of Works, pointed out that a 
bridge at this spot would greatly reduce the blocks both at Welling- 
ton Street and in Westminster, for that most of the southern 
traffic which came across Westminster and Waterloo Bridges 
turned right and left handed, intending to pass by Trafalgar 
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Square, and so perforce going round two sides of a triangle. It 
would make Waterloo Station half a mile nearer for mosi travel- 
lers, while the heavy climb to its platform levels up steep gradients 
would be obviated. The Company may also have superfluous 
property which they wish to dispose of. 

As regards the over-river property-owners generally, I hope 
that, in describing the position of the larger corporations, I have 
equally shown how all would reap their reward. But I want to 
prevent any possible misconception. Though this bridge would 
be built as soon as possible, the further development would be 
carried out over a long series of years. It ought therefore to be 
easy to arrange that there should be no hardship to leaseholders. 
It comes to be a question of laying down one governing idea 
embodying all the modern contrivances for city construction, and 
arranging with the greater landowners to co-operate in rebuilding 
according to that idea as leases fall in. That, in old and strait- 
ened cities, is the nearest we can ever get to town-planning 
without an inexcusable waste of money. 

The Port of London Authority has only lately come into being, 
and its responsibilities are heavy. So much depends upon the 
unobstructed flow of the Thames that it is bound to look with a 
jealous eye on any proposal to curtail its breadth. I understand, 
however, from engineering experts that a tidal river would not lose 
by such canalisation as is suggested. 

The City of London can only be said to be interested to the 
extent that she is always the first to assist anything which makes 
for the glory of London. But she is the greatest of bridge- 
builders, and is so fortunate as to be possessed of large funds dedi- 
cated to that purpose. There used to be an idea that this money 
must be expended within her precincts ; but the Tower Bridge is 
outside the City boundaries. It is certain that if she were anxious 
to make another splendid gift to the Metropolis, Parliament would 
grant her the necessary powers. 

Purposely TI have left to the last the South-Eastern Railway. 
Of all the possible co-operators they have the most at stake. 
Would it or would it not suit them to agree to any proposal of the 
kind? Questions of railway policy are not for amateurs, but 
certain facts are within the knowledge of every man in the street. 
This Company have now got four stations north of the Thames, as 
well as four bridges to maintain, and it is rumoured that the 
Directors have already considered reducing these numbers. 
I notice that the last new town-planner would propose to 
relieve them not only of Charing Cross, but also of Cannon Street 
and Holborn, together with all their connecting railway-lines. 
But, without going up into the clouds, would they not be pre- 
pared to make some kind of a deal? Two ways have been 
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suggested by which the results we aim at might be achieved, 
more or less. By the first, the station and all its trains might 
be bodily transplanted to some spot in the vicinity of Waterloo, 
and a new road-bridge built to give free access to both stations 
on the high level. By the second, the station might be retained 
as it is, arrangements being made by which the grim ferocity of 
Hungerford Bridge could be toned down or masked, and other 
traffic besides railway traffic could cross by it. But is there not 
a third alternative? We can all understand the feelings of a 
Railway Board, smarting under the crippling of their suburban 
traffic by tramways and motor omnibuses, when they are told 
that their station should go back across the river in order to give 
facilities for their rivals to take their place. Most of the Charing 
Cross traffic is suburban, and, for suburban traffic, steam will 
soon be a thing of the past. The new suburban train will 
require little platform-room, and be less cumbersome and no 
more dangerous or ugly than a line of tramcars or omnibuses. 
Surely it would be possible to build a bridge, perhaps two-storied, 
which would bring across the river these trains as well as all 
other forms of traffic. The present station stands over five 
acres, but I believe the Company own land outside it. If the 
long-distance trains were dealt with in a station south of the 
river, which could be made capable of expansion, there would 
be room at Charing Cross for both the suburban station and a 
new road, as well as for large building developments. The 
Company could sell their surplus northern land well. We should 
try to help them to buy new southern land cheap. Might they 
not gain by the deal? 

So we arrive at this: To some of those whom I have 
suggested as possible co-operators, and more especially to this 
Railway Corhpany, it must be mainly a matter of business. 
With the best will in the world, they are bound first to consider 
the interests of their shareholders or beneficiaries. To others it 
is simply a question of endeavouring to further the common 
weal. Is it worth anybody’s while to try to discover a basis of 
agreement ? 

At the beginning of this article I spoke of an ‘impulse.’ In 
order to carry through any proposal which is difficult and not new, 
an instant reason must be advanced. Otherwise, however desir- 
able it may be, from year to year the changes will continue to be 
rung on all the arguments making for delay. Let us turn again 
to the heading ‘ A ‘‘ King Edward ’’ Bridge.’ London is wishful 
to dedicate something to the late King’s memory. I have 
attempted to outline the material benefits which would accrue 
to us all could such a bridge be built, and to indicate the various 
bodies financially interested ; for there is no use wasting pen and 
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ink on such ideas unless they can be canvassed as business 
propositions. It remains to show that it will be a suitable 
memorial. 

At the moment, here in London, we find ourselves face to face 
with two new duties. Firstly, Parliament has passed, by the 
help of both parties, its initial Town-planning Bill, and we have 
lately seen a Conference, crowded with social reformers represent- 
ing all nations, considering how the provisions of this Bill can be 
most usefully set in motion. We, at the heart of the British 
Empire, are bound to give the subject our close attention. If it 
were possible for us to give the lead, our example would make itself 
felt in every congested city. Have we not in this block in South 
London a spot ripe for experiment? Secondly, deny it who may, 
conciliation and co-operation are in the air. In all the activities 
of life, the need of both is being brought home to us, often by 
bitter experience. And when we come to talk of town-planning, 
we see that nothing far-reaching will ever be accomplished in 
that direction unless the principle of acting in combination for 
mutual advantage is admitted. We suggest, therefore, a great 
experiment in co-operative work. Surely, in the case of both 
these experiments, if they could be carried to a triumphant con- 
clusion, their triumph would be worth linking with the name of 
King Edward? 

Then we turn to the methods by which this particular experi- 
ment in improvement is to be made financially successful. We 
rely on a bridge to do this, because we believe that a bridge would 
actually create fresh value, making things possible which are now 
impossible. But this last does not apply only to the material 
aspect. There are things which no money can buy. 

Who will deny the charm of any river? It is a living thing. 
Away in its upper waters, young and fresh and limpid, it burbles to 
us of the secrets of the hills and of the springs of life. Down in 
its lower reaches it is older and sterner, for in its pilgrimage it has 
seen many things. And then, when it comes to the limit of the 
tides, its mystery is deepened, for daily it tastes of the boundless- 
ness and the lawlessness of the sea. There is no spot on earth 
where a river is not an asset, and in London the Thames is our 
greatest asset. Whistler knew this, and to the painter who is 
not an architect and is steeped in his own art perhaps we cannot 
improve on the red-sailed barges or the wet mud and unkempt 
outlines of the Surrey side. Turner would have revelled in that 
forbidding mass of Hungerford Bridge, with the smoke and steam 
bellying up above it. But we who deal with mundane affairs 
have to think; do we value it as we should, do many now look 
at it because they love it, and do we put it to its fullest uses? 
Remember how we are always crying out for ‘ space,’ and declaring 
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that save in our parks we can never get away from our buildings 
to look at them; and here is our greatest space, our noblest 
opportunity, and our city stretches along either bank, with riches 
on the one side and poverty on the other, but nowhere sits astride 
of it. Imagine what we lose! Why should this be? Go to that 
little-frequented corner-room in the Royal Academy, where the 
unfortunate architects expose to public view the elevations of the 
buildings they are erecting in London. You can see them there 
hung on a wall. Few of them will you ever be able to see in stone 
or bricks and mortar. In our streets there is no room. Who, 
when they talk é6f the architecture of Somerset House, thinks of 
aught but the river front? 

And so we might wander on, retailing the endless possibilities ; 
telling of the great arcaded buildings which might rise steeply out 
of the water, of the Embankment walk, of the pleasant gardens 
where trees and flowers could grow and children play. But is it 
necessary? Anyone can paint what that neglected Surrey bank 
might become if a great bridge were thrust out to join hands with 
it and bring it custom. And might not the bridge itself be fitly 
royal? 

‘The King is dead, long live the King!’ But still those who 
recall the tremor that shook London only eight years ago, when 
our then new King Edward was smitten down on the eve of his 
Coronation, and, carrying on the remembrance of the curiously 
respectful affection which grew up among his subjects through- 
out those too short years, arrive at that evening last spring when 
we were tald that he lay dying, know well that something about 
him, perhaps his sheer humanity, had captured all classes in his 
capital. The crowds that surged about the palace gates, ever 
and again casting their eyes upwards to see if the flag still flew 
at the top of the mast, were by no means the typical West- 
Enders. They had come from all parts. For them no statue, 
however nobly it may be fashioned, however proudly it may be 
displayed, will suffice. The test and the safeguard of kingship 
is that it should touch and rest on the imagination of a people. 
In his lifetime King Edward was famed for his wide sympathies. 
He had the reputation of taking an interest in the well-being 
of all his subjects, rich and poor alike. You can raise a statue 
anywhere; you can move it anywhere. In our history royal 
statues have been both moved and destroyed ; even re-christened. 
But if once a nation grips on to an idea and harnesses it to 
something tangible in its everyday life, that idea will remain. 

He loved a splendid London. Under his eye was rising the 
monument of his revered mother, and beyond it the great new 
road laid out for pageantry. Surely we might continue this 
royal way; and, if so, should not our object be to embrace all 
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peoples and all nations? For Edward the Peacemaker was 
cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. 

In war-time the frontiers of Britain are the shores of her 
enemies. In peace-time her gates may well be where kings go 
to meet kings. To-day her portals are her great London termini, 
and, coming from the South and from the East, from the whole 
Old World, our visitors must cross our river. 

Everyone knows the value of an entry, and of a first impres- 
sion. Would it not be something so to arrange that all new- 
comers, as London bursts upon them, should exclaim, ‘How 
fine!’ ; and then—when they know.that the bridge is called by 
King Edward’s name—‘ How worthy! ’? 


‘ GrorcE S. C. Swinton. 
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A STUDY 
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THERE is no doubt that the insistent demand of to-day that some- 
thing shall be done to improve the life conditions of the masses 
arose from the sudden realisation of the physical defectiveness of 
the rising generation. The report for the year 1909, just pub- 
lished, of Dr. Newman, Chief Medical Officer to the Board of 
Education, will not tend to reassure the public. Taking the 
whole number of children attending the elementary schools as 
6,000,000, he estimates that 10 per cent. suffer from defective 
sight, 3 to 5 per cent. from defective hearing, 8 per cent. have 
adenoids or enlarged tonsils and require surgical treatment, and 
that from 20 to 40 per cent. show defective teeth. In the ’forties 
and ‘fifties Lord Shaftesbury was looked upon as a sentimental 
- fool for troubling himself or anybody else about the child-workers 
in the mills and mines. Their fate was not seen to affect the 
national fortunes. The poet Southey tells in a letter of a manu- 
facturer who with great pride took a friend over his large and 
well-appointed mill, and who, on pointing to the children collect- 
ing cotton-waste on the floors, remarked with calm regret that 
few would live to grow up, as their lungs would become choked 
with fluff. It never occurred to an employer of that date that, 
for his private profit, he was robbing the community of the wealth- 
producers of the future, and just as surely was creating a class of 
“unemployables ’ for it to support. 

Since those days social consciousness has developed, and 
people are dimly perceiving that we are all members of one 
another, and that if one member suffers the whole body suffers 
with it ; but there is still in many quarters a persistent refusal to 
recognise facts. Men of high repute lament publicly the spread 
of humanitarianism, which, they declare, is only perpetuating 
the unfit by feeding the child of the loafer and of the drunkard at 
the expense of the steady and industrious. They do not, how- 
ever, face the logical conclusion of their own arguments. If the 
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scores of thousands of children fed in the schools last winter are 
really a danger to the State, it would surely be more statesman- 
like and less cruel to provide officially for their painless extinc- 
tion than either to leave them to a miserable death behind the 
scenes from slow starvation, or to expose them to such conditions 
that, though they may not actually die, they must inevitably 
become even worse human material than their parents. 

But, in truth, the offspring of the drunkard and of the loafer 
form but a small part of the problem confronting the school doctor. 

The applicants to the Distress Committees under Mr. Long’s 
Act, taken as a whole, are doubtless considerably below the mental 
and moral level of workmen who manage to exist on their own 
resources, and yet experience shows that between 70 and 80 per 
cent. of those who apply are industrious and steady men. 

The anxiety about the children’s physique arises, no doubt, 
from different reasons in the case of different persons. The 
capitalist fears a decrease in his labour supply; the military 
authorities think of their recruits; the Socialists see an oppor- 
tunity of organising a millennium on their own pattern, with 
themselves as directors. Other folk merely obey the natural 
instinct to ward off immediate suffering from the innocent and 
helpless, without looking farther ahead. But the remedial 
schemes put forward all agree in this—that they absolutely ignore 
the opinions and experience of the one class in the nation which 
has first-hand knowledge of the matter in question. It may, 
therefore, be useful to show how some of the proposals appear in 
the eyes of such typical working women as those the writer has 
learnt to know at No. 39.” 

First, as to the provision of free meals in the schools. Each 
year a larger number of the mothers take advantage of the 
dinners. The pressure of the home behind them is practically 
irresistible, but the system excites neither enthusiasm nor grati- 
tude. It is not the solution of the problem of the poverty- 
stricken child that appeals either to their moral or to their 
common sense. The English lower classes have so little power 
of expression, and so often use what language they possess to 
conceal their thoughts, that it is not easy to find out what they 
really think and why they think it; but the lukewarm attitude 
of the women towards the free meals system seems to be due to 
the following considerations. First, they are sincerely appre- 
hensive of the demoralisation of the men if the responsibility of 
the children’s food is lifted from the shoulders of the fathers. 
This was voiced by one woman, who said, ‘ Feeding the children 
won’t do us any good. Our husbands will only say, ‘* You don’t 


1 Vide the writer’s first article on this subject in last month’s Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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want 20s. a week now ; you can send the children to the dinners 
and do with 17s. 6d.,’’’ and the whole meeting agreed that this 
was only to be expected. When the work is of a casual nature, 
neither wife, nor Children’s Care Committee, nor the London 
County Council organiser, has any means of ascertaining the 
man’s actual income; if he declares he is only working two or 
three days a week, no one can gainsay him. The women realise 
how hard their husbands’ lives are, and how many small ease- 
ments could be secured with an extra half-a-crown as weekly 
pocket-money, and they know it is absurd to expect average 
husbands and fathers to resist the temptation of lessening the 
household’s demands on their thinly-lined pockets. No class in 
the nation could stand such a test, as the whole history of endow- 
ments shows. But the women, with good cause, dread anything 
which weakens the link between the breadwinner and his home. 

Secondly, the members of No. 39 are convinced that the 
provision of school meals does lead to an increase of drinking 
habits among a certain class of mothers, and they support their 
opinions by citing instances from their own streets. They point 
out that there are many women who are not, on the whole, bad 
parents, and who would not spend money in the public-house 
that was needed for the children’s dinners, but who cannot resist 
the temptation of securing an extra two or three glasses of beer 
if their little ones do not thereby directly suffer. 

They also quote cases where the feeding of the younger 
members has enabled that scourge of the working-class home— 
the loafing grown-up son—to live on his family. 

Thirdly , the women have a vague dread of being superseded and 
dethroned. Each of them knows perfectly well that the strength 
of her position in the home lies in the physical dependence of 
husband and children upon her, and she is suspicious of anything 
that would tend to undermine this. The feeling that she is the 
indispensable centre of her small world is, indeed, the joy and 
consolation of her life. 

Again, the women resent the moral strain of having thrust on 
them a perpetual struggle between their consciences and their 
pockets, and the continual irritation of knowing that less 
scrupulous neighbours are securing help which would be very 
welcome to themselves. ‘ Of course, we could all do with the 
meals,’ say our friends at No. 39; ‘if you spend a bit less on 
food, there’s a bit more for coals and boots; and if your big girl 
falls out of work, you can feed her on what you save on the little 
ones.’ 

No one can deny that it is unfairly trying to Mrs. X, who has 
made a desperate effort to keep her family all the week on a 
totally insufficient sum, to know that Mrs. Y, no worse off than 
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herself, has applied for the school meals, and therefore has been 
able to provide Mr. Y with a hot dinner on Sunday, the absence 
of which Mr. X will resent. 

Notwithstanding the immense strength of their maternal 
instincts, the cry of ‘the hungry child’ appeals very little to the 
members of No. 39. Nothing so rouses them to passionate 
indignation as ill-treatment of, or cruelty to, the young, but they 
do not much believe in the existence of the absolutely starving 
child. ‘No,’ they say, ‘it isn’t often that a child goes down- 
right hungry ; someone will always give it a bit.’. Their experi- 
ence teaches them that there are other and more common reasons 
than underfeeding for the physical troubles of the children, and 
in this connexion it is interesting to note that the Chief Medical 
Officer’s report for the twenty-one months ending the 
8ist of December 1908 to the Education Committee of the London 
County Council stated that malnutrition in children may arise 
from upward of twenty causes, of which deficiency of food, either 
in quantity or quality, is only one; and, further, that there is no 
direct connexion between bad nutrition and anemia. 

The conviction of working-class women that it is better for a 
child to be brought up in even a very poor home where there is 
kindness than to be reared in the best equipped institution is 
often startling to people belonging to the more materialised 
grades of society. The Mrs. C alluded to in my previous article 
took into her family her husband’s orphaned nephew, aged three. 
Her life for years has been a desperate struggle with sickness 
and poverty, and she was asked to consider whether she was 
acting in the child’s best interests. ‘When he is older,’ she 
replied, ‘ I shall be obliged to let the Guardians have him; but I 
can’t let a baby like that go where there is no woman to love 
him, as long as I can find a bit for his mouth.’ 

The women take little account of the economic side of the 
question of free meals—that these are practically grants in aid of 
wages, and so must inevitably depress the rate of earnings ; but, 
as mothers, they resent the idea of having the children taken out 
of their own and their husbands’ hands, having a firm conviction 
that they, if given the opportunity, will do better for their off- 
spring than anyone else can or will. Their grievance is that 
parents, through the operation of causes beyond their own con- 
trol, are so often deprived of the power of fulfilling their natural 
duties, and it is to this point that the women’s political influence, 
if they had any, would be directed. 

Again, our friends at No. 39 regard with amused contempt 
those, theorists who see a serious remedy for the defects of 
working-class homes in the development of cookery and house- 
wifery instruction in the schools, though they take just the same 
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pride in Mary’s being able to boil the potatoes or to starch a 
child’s pinafore as the West End mother takes in her small 
daughter’s ability to chatter French. The syllabuses of the 
cookery classes suggest many cheap and nourishing dishes, and 
these are readily bought up by the children and taken home as 
proofs of their skill, but one does not hear of the recipes becoming 
permanent additions to the family dietary. The mothers know 
they can do as well, or better, by adhering to their own methods 
of marketing and cooking. The difficulty lies not in the treat- 
ment, but in the procuring, of the raw material. Anyone can 
convince himself of this by glancing at the returns of the Poor 
Law schools, in which, under the superintendence of the Local 
Government Board, cheap catering has been reduced to a 
science, and which have all the advantages of buying and cooking 
in large quantities. In the year 1906-7 the average cost per 
week of food and clothing per child amounted— 


In the Central London District School to ... 3s. 5.73d. 
In the North London District School to ... 2s. 9.61d. 
In Bermondsey Cottage Homes to... .. 3s. 9.15d. 


Now the plutocrats at No. 39 are those women with small 
families who receive regularly from their husbands 22s. a week. 
After providing, however, for rent, insurance, coal, gas, wood, 
soap, all unavoidable weekly outgoings, even they do not have 
left more than 12s. or 13s. for the food and clothing of from five 
to six people, including two adults; that is, at best, little more 
than two-thirds of the amount found necessary in the schools for 
children alone. Less fortunate women do not have more than 
one-half. The members do not, of course, deny the existence of 
waste and mismanagement; in fact, they tend, rather self- 
righteously, to dwell on these faults when seen in their neigh- 
bours ; but they are clear as to the usual cause. ‘ Where you see 
waste,’ they say, ‘ you will almost always find drink,’ and though 
the cookery classes are undoubtedly popular, the women, not- 
withstanding that few of them are personally teetotalers, would 
have more faith in an early-closing measure and in a decrease in 
the number of public-houses as a remedy for foolish and extra- 
vagant housekeeping. 

The best criticism, perhaps, on the housewifery teaching was 
the reply of a small girl who was asked if the lessons had helped 
her in her first place. ‘ At the school they teach you how to do 
the saucepans and the sink beautiful, but you could never do them 
like that in service; no missis would let you take the time.’ 
Much less is there leisure for elaborate processes in the ordinary 
workman’s home. Rougher and readier, if not less effective, 
measures have to be adopted. 
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One feels that the proposed baby-minding classes will, in all 
probability, lay themselves open to something of a like reproach. 
Teachers, anxious to satisfy the inspector and to propitiate the 
doctors, whose maxims the community at large do not in other 
respects attempt to follow, will insist on plans ard methods 
which never could be carried out in a home where the mother is 
caterer, cook, laundress, sempstress, and charwoman, as well as 
nurse. Still, it is easy in every department of life to reduce the 
ideal to within the limits of the practical, and there is much 
knowledge of human nature in the old exhortation to aim at the 
moon if one wants to hit the church steeple. No opposition will 
come from the mothers as regards domestic economy teaching, 
though they know that the troubles of their homes are not to be 
thus easily cured. 

Quite different is their attitude towards another scheme 
for improving working-class conditions. The proposed raising 
of the school age to fifteen, and the limitation of hours (and 
therefore of pay) of young people under eighteen, though it finds 
favour in the eyes of men of all social grades, fills the women 
with helpless dismay. Now it is quite true, as Mr. Sidney Webb 
has so earnestly pointed out, that the present system of ex- 
ploiting boy-labour is sapping the mental and physical vigour 
of the nation. The lads are employed during cruelly long hours 
—hours only possible because they draw on their balance at the 
bank of life and there exhaust their credit. The women acknow- 
ledge this, but the immediate question before each housekeeper 
is not what sort of a citizen her boy will be at the age of twenty- 
one, but how she is to satisfy his demand for food in the imme- 
diate present. It is no use telling her that the decrease of boy- 
labour will, proportionately, increase the demand for men’s labour. 
Industrial history lends but little support to this assertion ; but, 
even supposing it to be true, the mother has not the least 
guarantee that her husband will be one of the beueficiaries, 
whereas she is perfectly sure that as the children grow older they 
will become more expensive to keep, and that it is beyond human 
powers to make her weekly money provide another ounce of food. 
Even the labour leaders fail to realise how entirely the burden of 
the family among the lower grades of workers falls on the wives. 
The man gives what he can afford or what he considers adequate, 
and the wife has to make it suffice. Any increase in the family 
expenses only touches the father after every other member has 
been stinted. As the income of the family depends entirely on 
his health and strength, this is not unreasonable. Nor can he 
be expected to relinquish his few small luxuries. The members 
of the Lodge reported considerable dissatisfaction among their 
husbands over the increased tax on tobacco under the Budget of 
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1909. When asked what other impost would have been pre- 
ferred, the women replied, ‘The men would rather have had it 
on the tea or on the sugar; we should have had to pay that; the 
halfpenny on the ounce of tobacco comes out of their bit.’ Mr. 
Chamberlain knew quite well what he was talking about when he 
declared that working men would not mind a small increase in 
the price of the necessaries of life. True, for it would be paid 
by their wives. In the political helplessness of the women lies 
the hope and the chance of the Tariff Reformer. 

Opponents of the extension of the franchise to working women 
may be presented with the following admission. If these women 
had had the vote, the school age in London could not have been 
raised to fourteen without very important modifications of the 
scheme. A short calculation will show that, as regards hundreds 
of thousands of women, the compulsory keeping back for twelve 
months of each successive child from entering the labour market 
was practically an income tax of from 20 to 25 per cent. levied 
on the bare subsistence income—a demand no enfranchised class 
would stand for a moment. 

The politician, the philanthropist, and the educationalist 
seized the opportunity of carrying a reform urgently needed in 
the interests of the whole community, but wrung the greater part 
of the cost out of the flesh and blood of the mothers. Doubtless 
an apparently cheap bargain, but of the sort for which a nation 
pays dearly in the long run. Healthy and happy homes cannot 
be built up on the physical and moral misery of the home-makers, 

Probably few people realise into what intolerable positions the 
unrepresented working-class mother is being constantly driven by 
the lawgivers of the country. Take, for instance, a common 
experience of a ‘ Notice B’ Committee. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, it may be explained that, in order to reduce to a 
minimum summonses for keeping children out of school, parents 
are first called before a committee of managers, assisted by certain 
officials, and given an opportunity of defending or of explaining 
the non-attendance. It is frequently the case that a woman sets 
forth that she. has two children, aged respectively somewhere 
about three years and eighteen months; that the one three years 
old suffers from some ailment which involves constant attendance 
at the hospital, and that she cannot carry both the invalid and 
the baby. What is she to do? If she keeps an elder child at 
home to mind the infant, she is breaking the law. Nominally 
her husband is fined ; practically it is she who will have to pro- 
vide the money by selling, pawning, or starving. . If she leaves 
the baby alone in the house, and it gets the matches, falls out of 
bed, or in any way fatally injures itself, the mother is hauled up 
before the magistrate, and, at the very least, is held up to public 
obloquy as an unnatural wretch. If she refuses to take the child 
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to the hospital—the only means she can afford of obtaining 
medical treatment and advice--she renders herself liable under 
the Children’s Act of 1908 to prosecution for cruelty and neglect. 

There are variations, of course, in the precise circumstances, 
but the central fact of them all is the same : the woman is ordered 
by the law to perform the impossible, and punished if she fails. 
Another example may be given. Not long ago a mother came 
before a committee and asked leave to keep her daughter from 
school one half-day in the week while she herself did the family 
washing. She explained that she lived in workmen’s flats and 
that the washing had to be done on the roof. Her baby was a 
lively boy of twenty months, and she could not take him into such 
a dangerous place, nor dared she leave him alone in her room. 
A lady on this occasion was chairman and deeply sympathised, 
but felt bound to refuse the application. Half the mothers in 
the district were, some time or other, in a like predicament, and 
the education of the little girls could not be sacrificed to exi- 
gencies which were none of their making. Legally, indeed, she 
had no power to decide otherwise. As the woman left the room 
she exclaimed, with concentrated wrath, ‘ Well, Miss, I only hope 
you will have five children of your own and the washing to do 
yourself ! ’ 

The theory doubtless is that the father is the responsible party, 
and that failure to make proper arrangements for his family is 
visited on him. The responsibility of the father, however, among 
large sections of the population, is a mere legal fiction, and the 
administrators of the Education Act seldom allude to it. They 
know the men are helpless, out at work from dawn to dark, and 
earning far too small wages to allow of their providing domestic 
assistance for their wives. Still, as it is the officials’ business to 
insist on the children going to school, they have devised a fiction 
of their own. They assume that there is among the poor an 
endless supply of neighbours endowed with the loftiest altruism 
who, without a fraction of pay, are always ready to neglect their 
own concerns in order to attend to a mother who is lying ill in 
bed, carry a baby to the hospital, or take charge of two or three 
troublesome children. To the everlasting credit of human nature 
this assumption materialises in fact oftener than anyone could 
expect, but the injustice is glaring. What right has the Govern- 
ment of the country, in order to save the trouble and expense of 
making proper arrangements, to extort unpaid services from the 
poorest of the poor by exploiting the pity which one downtrodden 
and harassed woman feels for another? 

As regards the efficacy of the medical inspection of school 
children in districts like their own, the members of No. 39 are a 


little sceptical. 
12 
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They still cling to their hereditary belief in the potency for 
good of ‘a beautiful bottle of medicine,’ but they perceive that 
no amount of medical advice from the school doctor, nor any 
number of visits from the school nurse, can do much for a child 
suffering in its home from a deficiency of air, space and light. 

The task in London alone of supervising the health of hundreds 
of thousands of children is enough to appal the boldest, but it is 
being courageously tackled. The present scheme of the Council, 
however, whereby the voluntary character of hospital treatment 
is abolished as far as concerns children who have come under 
the school doctor, is being severely criticised. The Council points 
out in its circular of March 1910 that it is compelled by Act of 
Parliament to fix a charge for every case of medical treatment 
provided at the Council’s expense, though it is not obliged to 
enforce payment in all cases. Considerable pains have been taken 
to adjust the scale of charges to the incomes, considered with refer- 
ence to the liabilities of the wage-earner, and many of the families 
connected with No. 39 are poor enough to escape the new impost 
altogether. But even the minimum charge of fourpence for each 
attendance will be a strain on those mothers whose incomes are 
somewhat over the amount fixed for exemption from payment. 
The husband will not increase his weekly allowance to his wife 
because she has now to pay a hospital fee, and the money must 
be squeezed by her out of the housekeeping. In practice this 
usually means out of her own food. Our friends were asked what 
would happen if the husband were compelled to defray such extra 
expenses, compulsorily incurred on behalf of the children, out of 
the weekly cash he reserves for himself, and the answer was 
startling : ‘ If the Government tried to make the man give up his 
** bit ’’ he’d chuck his job altogether.’ One really cannot much 
blame the man. He works hard, and feels he has an indefeasible 
right to his clothes, boots, club-money, and to a few pence in his 
pocket. Unluckily for the women, their, stake in the home is 
too great and too intimate for them to secure their similar rights 
by @ similar threat; and of this fact our law-makers take full 
advantage. 

Quite apart from the question of fees, attendance at the hos- 
pital with sick children involves the mothers in endless difficulties. 
The notes of No. 39 are full of the laments of the members over 
a system which often means sacrificing the whole family to the 
invalid. The woman’s absence during the greater part of the 
day demoralises and disorganises the entire home. The other 
children go late to school, the place is not cleaned, the dinner is 
not cooked, the husband goes off to the public-house, and the 
grown-up son will perhaps take himself and his board-money else- 
where. It is therefore with keen regret that one reads of the 
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decision of the London County Council to develop and extend its 
present system of hospital treatment instead of establishing school 
clinics in the various localities. 

The proposal, however, which strikes most terror to the hearts 
of the working women of the district is the threatened further 
limitation, shadowed forth by Mr. John Burns, of the married 
women’s permission to work. They do not realise the political 
danger of such a prohibition, which would inflict a serious dis- 
ability on their class and come perilously near repealing, as far 
as they are concerned, the Married Women’s Property Act, but 
they know from their own life experience the wholesale ruin that 
would result, under the present industrial system, from the paiss- 
ing of such alaw. There is scarcely a woman belonging to No. 39 
but has kept her home together and saved her family by her almost 
incredible exertions during some prolonged disability of her hus- - 
band. It is not that the women want to leave their homes. It 
may be different in the North of England, but in the district round 
No. 39 the hours are far too long and the pay far too small to 
tempt the mothers away from their children. They know too 
well how the latter suffer from their absence. The commonest 
of all explanations given of unsatisfactory sons is, ‘ When he was 
little I had to work, and there was no one to make him mind.’ 
Nor do the children themselves ever forgive the loss of their 
natural home life. Some time ago the writer was pressing certain 
home truths upon a young wife who was wrecking her life by her 
undisciplined temper. The girl listened silently for some minutes 
and then burst out, ‘You are too hard on me; you ought to 
remember that our family never had the same chance as other 
children, with mother sitting at the head of the table and us little 
ones gathered around her. She had to work for us and we had 
to play about in the streets till she came home with the food. 
What chance had I of being different?’ Nevertheless, the 
women are appalled at the idea of their liberty of action in this 
matter being forcibly taken from them. ‘To do this and to leave 
untouched the causes which drive them into the labour market 
seems to them about as wise a proceeding as trying to cure a 
broken leg by removing the splints. The bread-winner may be 
incapacitated by illness, or he may lose his work through bad 
seasons, the shifting of his trade, or the introduction of a new 
machine; or he may be a drunkard, or a loafer, or simply in- 
competent. In each case the proper course is to deal appropriately 
and efficiently with the man, not to pile disqualifications on his 
unfortunate wife. 

It is, of course, contended that the loafer, and possibly the 
drunkard, would be driven to earn if his wife could not work. 
There is probably some truth in this, but to inflict a general dis- 
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ability on a whole class in order to meet the case of a small section 
of that class is surely a mark of careless and unintelligent law- 
making. Unfortunately, much of the legislation affecting women 
is of this character, and a moment’s digression to illustrate this 
farther may perhaps be pardoned. Some time ago a sensational 
journalist thrilled the nation by drawing terrific pictures of 
dishevelled women sitting whole mornings in public-houses, while 
their infants crawled over the floor and picked up phthisis germs. 
The Children’s Bill followed, forbidding babies to be taken into 
drinking bars. The members of No. 39 have no bowels of mercy 
where a bad mother is concerned ; they would cheerfully consign 
her to the deepest dungeon for the rest of her days, but they think 
it unfair that the liberty of all should be curtailed because those 
who undertake to manage affairs are too stupid or too weak to 
deal with the guilty parties. Some of the women described 
how this clause in the Bill would affect them personally, Mrs. P, 
is a plucky little woman who is gradually reclaiming a drunken 
husband whom everybody else thought hopeless. She said: ‘If 
I have his dinner ready punctually at half-past twelve and his 
glass of beer on the table, I can get him safe back to work for 
the afternoon. But if I can’t go for the beer because of the baby 
in my arms he will have to go himself, and won’t leave till he is 
fuddled.’ 

Mrs. B. said: ‘The Bill will put a stop to our chief bit of 
pleasure. Our husbands now often take us on the trams or out 
into the country in the summer evenings; of course we have to 
take the babies. About nine o’clock or so the men want some 
refreshment, and we go and sit with them in a respectable public 
for half an hour, have a glass of beer or kola, and no harm is done. 
We are home by 10.30 p.m. But it will be very different if the 
men have to go in by themselves while we stand outside with the 
children, and it will end by our never going out with them at all.’ 
As another example of harassing legislation we may quote the 
recent well-meant Act whereby expectant mothers, in the inter- 
ests of the future citizens, are expelled from the factories. This 
means that the poverty-stricken woman—for no one who was not 
poverty-stricken would work in a factory at such a time—is de- 
prived of means of procuring warmth and nourishment just when 
she most needs both. It did not occur to the Government to 
make any compensatory provision for the worker with whose 
liberty of action it was interfering. That would have meant 
expense. 

But to return to married women and the labour market. 

A very common reason for a wife’s going out to work, perhaps 
the most common, is the fact that the man’s wages alone are too 
small or too irregular for the family to live upon. Many extracts 
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showing this could be quoted from the Lodge diary; a single 
example must suffice. Mrs. W. said: ‘I have been married 
twenty-two years and have never been away from home a single 
night. My husband has never missed a day at his work and has 
never had more than 248. He has always given me 22s., but I 
had to help pay his clothes and clubs. My eldest boy was crippled 
seven years, and nursing him took a lot out of me. I have had 
nine children, of whom seven are alive. They are all good children 
and I have always kept them tidy. When I was “ carrying ’’ I 
used to work at the fur pulling. I never went on Saturdays, but 
I used to earn 12s. for the five days ; out of that I paid 8s. to have 
my baby minded. I used to do my washing after I came home at 
night, and was often up till twelve or one.’ 

According to the scale of expenditure of the Poor-law Schools, 
to provide merely food and clothing for Mrs. W.’s children would 
absorb their father’s wages, and no management, however good, 
could make 22s. suffice for the decent shelter and maintenance of 
nine people. 

As in the case of boy labour, the women are, however, told that 
if they are withdrawn from the labour market the demand for 
men’s labour will probably increase and wages rise. There may 
be some fragment of truth in this contention, though the Majority 
Report states that ‘ only one-fifth of the males of the country are 
engaged in trades where women enter, to the extent of 1 per cent. 
of the whole number of occupied females.’ 

But if anything could convert one to a demand for immediate 
womanhood suffrage it is such an argument asthis. In the case of 
the brewer and of the landlord the greatest pains are taken that the 
public gain shall not be at the price of ruin to the individual, and 
every case of special hardship is carefully considered and met. 
But men, apparently, think it quite fair to say to gallant souls like 
Mrs. W. : ‘ If we keep you and your fellows off the labour market 
we expect, though without much ground for our belief, that within 
a few years the wages of the men alone will be about equal to what 
you and they together earn now. You must, therefore, cheerfully 
consent to surrender your personal interests and see your own 
children grow up half-starved and badly cared for.’ 

And this sacrifice of the individual is demanded by people who 
abhor the very name of Socialism ! 

It may, however, be fairly asked what method of improving 
social conditions does commend itself to the average working 
woman, seeing she has so little belief in the expedients offered her 
by an anxious Government. y 

Small as is the knowledge of politics or of economics possessed 
by the working-class wife and mother, she has studied life in a 
hard school, and knows quite well where her own shoe pinches, 
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What she wants is the general introduction of a system already 
existing in the case of 2,000,000 of English manual workers and of 
the whole Civil Service, and the adoption of which would only 
mean the extension of a principle already proved to give satisfac- 
tory results. Had the working women of England votes, 
politicians would find themselves irresistibly driven into gradually 
extending the rule of the living or minimum wage till it covered 
the whole field of industry, and there is little doubt that this 
solution of the social problem is not only ethically just, but 
economically sound. 

Were this living wage secured to the worker, and the measure 
fortified by State insurance against unemployment, and by the 
establishment of fair-rent courts to prevent the increased income 
from disappearing into the coffers of the landlord, the present 
costly and clumsy machinery for school feeding, with its in- 
evitable openings for abuses, could be abolished; neither the 
married woman nor the immature youth would be driven into the 
labour market, and there would be a clean sweep of all the evils 
accruing from the employment of these classes of workers; the 
drunkard and the loafer could be detected and dealt with, the 
school age could be raised without the risk of half-starving the 
families affected ; mothers could afford to subscribe to co-operative 
school dispensaries; the ill-health of the workers and of their 
children, which is responsible for one-half of the huge total ex- 
penditure under the Poor Law, would be greatly diminished ; and 
the condition of the woman of the mean streets would cease to 
wring the hearts of all who realise it. 

So far from the concession of the principle of the living wage 
being a step on the road to Socialism, it would be the greatest 
barrier to the progress of that creed. English people do not yearn 
after equality ; they have too little imagination to be envious of 
other people’s luxuries, but they have the deepest attachment to 
their homes and families and are well content if things prosper 
within their own four walls. Nothing but the present intolerable 
industrial disorganisation could have rendered possible the Social- 
istic propaganda of the last few years among a nation of born 
individualists. 

The shrinking from this natural solution of two-thirds of our 
social problems leads to extraordinary mental confusion. To cite 
an example. A Paper appeared in June 1908 in this Review 
by Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C., entitled ‘ Eugenics as a 
Social Force.’ In this Paper the author exhorted the public to 
cease from the folly of taxing the rich to make the poor comfort- 
able, and to employ its energies in teaching mothers how to guard 
their unborn babes and so diminish the terrible infant mortality of 
the poor, which, he stated, was a matter of urgent public concern, 
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The Paper then went on to speak with scorn of ‘the right to 
work,’ asserting that a man’s primary right was the right to a 
chance of a healthy life. But the writer did not grasp the fact 
that no teaching would enable a woman to guard her unborn child 
if, through its father being out of work, the burden of maintain- 
ing the family fell upon her during her pregnancy, or that no 
baby, however vigorous at birth, would have any chance of grow- 
ing up into a healthy man unless someone was able to provide it 
with the necessaries of life. 

The ‘ Living Wage’ formula rests on such obvious logic that 
any difficulty in defining the term is theoretical rather than prac- 
tical, as the history of trades unionism shows. Any labour 
involves the expenditure of a certain amount of energy. To 
restore this to the worker a certain amount of rest, food, shelter, 
and clothing is necessary ; no employer, using horses in his busi- 
ness, would dream of stinting his four-legged workers in their 
equivalent of the above. It would not pay him to do so. In 
order to ensure a supply of future workers the man’s wages must 
enable him to maintain his family, and this expenditure should 
be the first charge on the cost of all production. If the sum paid 
as wages is insufficient to maintain the labourer and his family 
in physical and moral health, the employer, or sometimes the 
ground landlord, benefits at the expense of the general com- 
munity, which has to make up the deficiency at immense expense 
by school meals, infirmaries, workhouses, asylums, and so 
forth. 

It is urged that certain trades would disappear were the em- 
ployers bound by law to pay adequate wages. This may or may 
not be true, but no one would argue that a parcels delivery com- 
pany, for instance, should be enabled to throw part of the cost 
of the stabling of its horses on the general public because it could 
not otherwise pay a dividend. A trade that can only keep going 
by forcing the community at large to pay part of its costs of 
production—that is, part of its wages bill—is a loss to the country 
and had better vanish. Labour and capital are being wrongly 
applied. Often, indeed, it is the consumer who ultimately reaps 
the benefit of the unfairly low wage. Competition among the 
manufacturers passes the advantage on to him; but for the half- 
penny he may thus save on his matches, or on his biscuits, he 
has to pay @ penny in rates, taxes, or charity. It would be 
cheaper, as well as more honest, to pay the wages of the human 
worker as one does those of the equine, direct to the earner. 
The establishment of the principle of a living wage is the only 
reform which really appeals to the hearts and minds of the women 
of No. 39 and their compeers. They do not want charity nor 
rate aid, but they do claim that it should be put within a man’s 
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power to keep his family. The standard of life would then rise 
automatically among the whole wage-earning class, and the dread 
of a degenerate nation would be a thing of the past. 

This is not the place to deal with the undoubted difficulties 
which stand in the way of the adoption of this only honest remedy 
for our social troubles. It is obvious, however, that the un- 
enfranchised condition of that part of the nation which has the 
keenest interest in the establishment of the ‘ Living Wage’ 
theory is in itself an enormous obstacle. To do for the great body 
of workers what the trade unions have done for their members 
means alarming and antagonising numerous and powerful inter- 
ests, and while women are politically helpless a reforming Govern- 
ment could obtain no counterbalancing support. In the mean- 
time, to try and achieve something of the desired ultimate result, 
at the cost of harrying and harassing a voteless and voiceless 
class, is apparently a temptation that neither Tory nor Liberal, 


Labour man nor Socialist, can withstand. 
ANNA MARTIN. 
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CARILLON MUSIC 


THE sound of bells has been called the ‘laughter of music,’ but 
there are times when it is the lamentation thereof and each 
far-flung note is a tear of melody. Indeed, it is the one or the 
other—or neither, but something between laughter and lamenta- 
tion, according to the listener’s mood—and it would perhaps be 
better to define bell-music (as we know it in this country) as an 
heavenly accompaniment to earthly emotions. The old monastic 
leonines, hexameters broken twice or even thrice with double 
rhymes, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum ; 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro; 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango; 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. . . 


sum up the medieval functions of bell-music, work out this defini- 
tion in detail, and, at the same time, convey an impression of the 
solemn aerial cadences. It is true that we, living in an age of 
little faith, no longer toll our great bells or signa (as they are 
styled in monastic records) to break the powers of the lightning, 
or to disband the storm-winds, or to drive away an epidemic of 
disease. Nevertheless, we might set our bells to some of these 
antique tasks without incurring the scorn of scientific observers. 
After all, the booming of great bells might be as effectual in dis- 
persing a gathering storm as is the firing of the wide-mouthed 
noise-guns which are used in southern wine countries to prevent 
the destruction by hail-fall of the ripening grapes. The wise old 
Benedictine monks, the only scientific farmers of their age, knew 
that the air-quakes caused by an ‘ Abbot of the Bell-tower’ were 
an antidote to the sudden devastating storms of summer and early 
autumn. And in the same way the bluish reeking mist that was 
the visible contagion of the plague in the Midi and in Italy might 
be dissipated. And there is no sound more beautiful, more 
reassuring, than that of a great bell tolling steadily through the 
clamour and clangour of a thunderstorm. Once and once only 
have I heard this tremendous omen—on a summer evening in 
123 
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Oxford many years ago, when Great Tom of Christ Church was 
sounding his solemn curfew as a thunder-storm passed down the 
deserted river. There is no finer bell in England, a country 
famous for its signa, and his profound voice, which has been heard 
far beyond the limits of his county, seemed the cause of the 
storm’s departure. Lewis Carroll, who often counted the strokes 
of this traditional curfew in the vain hope that the total would 
some evening fall short of the statutory hundred-and-one, said to 
me : ‘ We must remember it is Great Tom’s prayer, and he is not 
ashamed to pray aloud.’ He, like other members of the society 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey, always regretted that the process 
of re-casting had deprived the bell of his quaint motto, 


In Thomae laude resono bimbom sine fraude,* 


which has been replaced by an inscription in elegant but rather 
colourless Latin prose. Nowadays the ubiquitous investigations 
of the ‘bell-hunter,’ who searches every belfry in the land for 
odds and ends of historical evidence, have brought about a great 
revival of interest in our myriads of time-honoured bells, and 
every bell-founder is careful to reproduce as accurately as possible 
the ancient mottoes and decorations (often beautiful and always 
significant) of any historic bell which has cracked at the rim and 
is sent to him for re-casting, the only remedy for such a catas- 
trophe. The restoration of ancient bells is now as carefully and 
conscientiously carried out as that of the fabric of a church famous 
in history. Here is one of many proofs that the welfare of the 
“aerial choir’ which lives in his belfry is now as much considered 
by the average incumbent as the well-being of the other singers 
who help him to render his daily sacrifice of prayer and praise. 
It was not so twenty years ago, when the belfry was commonly 
regarded by the people of a parish as outside the parson’s juris- 
diction, but within that of the village publican. The thirsty 
legend on a bell (cast in 1702) at Walsgrave in Warwickshire, 


Harken, do ye heare, 
Our claperes want beere, 


is one among many vestiges of the bad old days when the leader 
of the ringers could say (as was actually said in my hearing) : 
‘'T’ new parson ’ll never dare to poke his nose into our bell-loft, 
not he.’ As a matter of fact, that new parson succeeded in con- 
vincing the ringers that his jurisdiction extended from the crypt 
to the weather-vane of his church, and I myself helped to eject 
them and their beer-barrels. 

The revival of interest in bells has put an end to this form of 


* Bim! Bom! Saint Thomas for to praise 
A guileless voice again I raise. 
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the desecration of churches and has also given a great impetus to 
change-ringing, which is a modern innovation and practically 
confined to England. It is true we hear of guilds of bell-ringers 
at Westminster Abbey and other collegiate churches in pre-Refor- 
mation days. But these men, who were often clerics in minor 
orders, did not ring changes in the modern fashion. Indeed, the 
universal method of hanging bells in those far-off days effectually 
prevented them from making the almost complete revolution, 
starting from an inverted position, which causes the clapper to 
strike the rim twice at each stroke or pull of the rope, and is the 
essential feature of modern change-ringing. Nor is there a scrap 
of historical evidence to show that the pre-Reformation guilds 
had any knowledge of the various methods of ringing bells in 
succession but in a varying order, which are known to the ringers 
of to-day. The way in which the succession varies is the basis of 
the different forms styled Grandsire Triples, Treble Bob-Major, 
and so on—terms which are all fully explained in treatises on 
change-ringing, whereof the earliest was written and printed 
by Fabian Stedman, of Cambridge, the father of this characteris- 
tically English art. Why change-ringing should be the English- 
man’s favourite form of bell-music is, I think, easily explained. 
It involves much physical exertion, which tries, but need not over- 
tax, as many muscles as are used in rowing, and is unquestionably 
one of the finest exercises known. I am acquainted with a pro- 
fessional boxer of great ability, and a ‘ very complete chap’ (old 
Nyren’s phrase) outside his profession, who thinks there is no 
better means of keeping in good condition, though he has a still 
more praiseworthy motive for playing his part regularly in an 
East-end belfry. There can be no doubt that change-ringing, 
which is a real science only to be acquired by long and assiduous 
practice, is popular with young men both in: town and country 
chiefly for this reason, and it is to be hoped that the popularity 
of so healthy a diversion will be duly maintained. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that there are higher forms of bell-music which 
ought to be more widely cultivated in England than is the case at 
present. Strictly speaking, change-ringing is not music at all ; 
though when the voices of the bells used are mellow and melodious 
it decorates the passing time with simple, subtly-varied sound- 
patterns, and forms an acceptable accompaniment to the 
elemental emotions of an individual or of the nation. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of our bells have the brassy tone of the used-up 
soprano’s voice, and very few of our peals are properly in tune. 
London, on a Sunday, is a veritable inferno of harsh, strident bell- 
voices which have cracked, or are on the point of cracking, because 
of the detestable practice of sounding them by means of ropes 
tied to the clappers, which causes the same spot to be struck 
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repeatedly and prevents the vibrations spreading freely. ‘ Clock- 
ing,’ as this method of bell-slaughter is called, would not be 
tolerated for a moment anywhere in Belgium or Holland. The 
majority of our signa are excellent: Great Tom of St. Paul’s, 
which hangs in the south-west tower, and is tolled to announce 
the death of the Sovereign, has a magnificent tone. So has Great 
Paul, his near neighbour, and one of the few very heavy bells 
which has a satisfactory timbre. The same cannot be said, un- 
fortunately, of the huge bell that hangs in the Clock Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. Big Ben the Second (the first of the 
name was heavier and soon cracked, being sounded by a hammer 
for the amusement of the public as it lay in Palace Yard before 
being hung) had to be quarter-turned before he had been long in 
his tower, and to-day his familiar voice is harsh as that of an irate 
member in the talking shop below. Nor is the number of his 
vibrations what it ought to be ; indeed, the bells in that tower are 
an ill-tuned company, a sort of aerial German band, which ought 
to be put in order, if possible, without undue delay by the First 
Commissioner of Works. I remember how a Belgian friend, his 
ear attuned to the delicacies of Flemish bell-music, shook his fist 
at that high-placed wrangling brotherhood. So would anybody else 
trained to appreciate the accompaniment of bells dancing not only 
in time but also (to quote Tennyson's unjustly criticised phrase) 
in tune to the beating of our hearts. I pass over the host of small, 
tuneless ‘ ting-tangs’ (the little fellows that ring hurriedly before 
service), which may be called the mosquitoes of discord’s 
dominion, and are distressingly numerous in London. 

To be free from such unmusical bells and to hear the finest 
kind of bell*music one must go to the cities and towns of Belgium, 
Holland, and North Germany, where the art of the carillon has 
been carried to a pitch of perfection undreamed of by the vast 
majority of English bell-lovers. For the mechanical form of the 
carillon, which is common enough in this country, there is not 
much to be said. The principle of the mechanism usually 
employed is precisely that of a musical-box, bells taking the place 
of tongues of metal. A drum set with pegs is put in motion by 
a clock, and these pegs, as the drum turns, raise levers which pull 
wires connected with the striking hammers. With the eight 
bells commonly found in an English belfry only a few tunes, 
within the compass of an octave, can be played, and even when 
the bells are well-tuned and melodious this bald mechanical music 
is quite uninteresting. In the case of some of the older carillons 
the apparent hesitation or ‘ stuttering’ (to use the bell-maker’s 
phrase), which is due to the imperfect mechanism, has a quaint 
and pleasing effect, suggesting, as it does, that the bells are being 
struck by a living performer who is picking out the notes of the 
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tune. Anything, even the hesitation of this non-existent 
beginner, is better than the soulless, inhuman, stereotyped 
accuracy of a mere machine. The mechanical music of the great 
Belgian and Dutch carillons (such as that produced by the huge 
cylinder at Mechlin, with its 17,000 metal pegs) is always fully 
harmonised, and is much more satisfactory—at any rate when one 
hears it for the first time and does not feel the absence of the 
human interpreter who never plays the same piece twice in the 
self-same manner and always, consciously or unconsciously, 
allows his mood for the time being to affect, his interpretation. 
But the carillon with a keyboard is a very different thing from 
the mechanical carillon, which, after all, is merely a monstrous 
musical-box. No doubt the former has its limitations. It is 
impossible to prolong a bell-note or to eliminate its harmonics, 
which form a mist of shimmering sound ascending and descend- 
ing. None the less, this tremendous instrument, which is nearer 
akin to the piano than to the organ, is capable of the most sur- 
prising effects, and gives full scope for the interpretation of a vast 
amount of excellent music not especially written for bells. Ten 
years ago, when cruising in a fishing-boat from Harwich off the 
Holland coast, I heard this instrument for the first time, and 
guessed that a living artist, not a mechanical contrivance, was 
making music—music as magical as it was majestical—in his 
far-off unseen tower across the moonlit levels of the still sea and 
the low-lying shore hidden by fog-drifts. I think now, but am 
not sure, that it came from the belfry of Gouda. Gouda—all who 
have read Charles Reade’s masterpiece will remember the name 
and recall the happy sorrow of the auburn-haired Margaret in 
Gouda manse. At the time I thought it music from the moon, 
moonlight made audible, so strange and other-worldly were its 
fugal cadences, flight after flight of prismatic sounds. After- 
wards I discovered that the piece was one of the Morceauz Fugués 
composed for carillons by Mathias Van der Gheyn, who was born 
in 1721, and was the most famous of a long line of bell-founders 
whose masterpieces are found in many of the belfries of Belgium, 
Holland, and Northern Germany. Many English travellers 
voyaging along the Dutch coast must have heard such music and 
wondered at it, without being moved, however, to find out its 
meaning and method of production. So far as I know, there is 
no book written in English and dealing with the subject of carillon 
music to which the curious traveller could refer on his return to 
England. We have many admirable treatises on bells and their 
ancient uses, but not one of them makes more than a casual allu- 
sion to the bell-music of the Low Countries. The whole subject 
is practically ignored or—as in the case of Grove’s indispensable 
Dictionary—dismissed with the suggestion that the carilloneur or 
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beiaardier (to use the Flemish term) is forcing his bells to a task 
beyond their capacity when he plays a fugue by J. S. Bach (whose 
music is so often ‘ universal ’ and independent of the help of this or 
that instrument), or one of the numerous pieces written for the 
carillon by Belgian or Dutch composers with a perfect knowledge 
of the possibilities of the instrument. The truth is that all such 
insular critics are absolutely ignorant of the subject in general, 
and, particularly, of the notable advance which has been made 
during the last twenty or thirty years in the technique of carillon- 
playing. It is clear that they have never heard any of the modern 
masters of this art and are also unacquainted with the work of a 
long line of composers, beginning with the bell-masters of the 
sixteenth century and ending (for the present) with Jef Denyn and 
his disciples, the list of which includes the name of only one 
Englishman, Mr. Wooding Starmer. By no means all the music 
which can be played on the piano or spinet (the spinet had 
much the same limitations as the carillon) can, or ought to, be 
used as bell-music. The virtuoso of the carillon often forgets 
that the executant who achieves the impossible sometimes attains 
the inartistic. If he be a true artist, however, he soon recognises 
what may be called the spiritual limitations of his instrument. 
In the course of many visits to Belgium and Holland I have heard 
carillon players attempting music which is utterly unsuited to 
bells, and have silently sorrowed over the excesses of this virtu- 
osity. Yet, despite the technical success which is an artistic 
failure (one meets with that in every habitation of music), I have 
been fully persuaded that the carillon has its own sphere of musical 
influence, and is not to be placed in the category of superfluous 
instruments. And nobody who has heard the great continental 
carillons artistically played from the key-board is likely to refuse 
his assent to that assertion. To-day nearly every city and town in 
the Low Countries has its official carilloneur (who has the stand- 
ing of the organist of a great English church), and it is only neces- 
sary to visit one or two of these places to be convinced the 
municipal authorities are wise and far-sighted in their encourage- 
ment of bell-music. The largest and finest carillons are to be 
heard in Mechlin (forty-five bells), Bruges (forty-eight), Ghent 
(forty-eight), Antwerp (forty), De Tournai (forty-two), Louvain 
(one of forty and another of forty-one) ; but many of the smaller 
carillons in Holland and Belgium are as fine in quality as these 
famous instruments, though their scope is more restricted. It is 
the general opinion among continental bell-lovers that the Mechlin 
carillon is the finest of all. It includes six great bells, the oldest 
cast in the fifteenth century, which were the original tenants of 
the tower of St. Rumbold’s, the metropolitan church of Belgium, 
and age has but mellowed the magnificent tones of these veterans. 
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The others, perhaps the most melodious sequence of bells in the 
world, were made by Peter Hemony, the Stradivarius of bell- 
founders. All these bells are perfectly in tune, and there is not 
one which has a suspicion of ‘ brassiness,’ or is ever so slightly 
cracked. They are placed in a great open chamber, nearly 
three hundred feet above the Groote Merkt, so that the vibrations 
are not checked, and even the voices of the tiniest bells, weighing 
but a few pounds, can be heard for many a mile on a calm day. 
Here let it be pointed out that the people of the smallest town 
in Belgium or Holland would never tolerate bells out of tune or 
any of the failures of the bell-founder’s craft so lamentably 
frequent in English cities. They inherit the musician’s ear from 
their ancestors, who were, like themselves, lovers of bell-music 
and keen critics of the ‘ concerts in the sky ’ which they so delight 
in hearing. 

In the second half of August an international competition for 
bell-masters was held at Mechlin, which gave me an opportunity 
of comparing the finest players of Holland and Belgium. Many 
of them I had heard before. The chief prize was presented by the 
King of the Belgians, and there were no less than seventeen com- 
petitors, every one of them an acknowledged master of his art. 
It was. not so much the hope of winning the King’s guerdon of a 
gilt shield of honour, or one of the lesser prizes, as the desire of. 
meeting brother artists and practising on the famous carillon of 
St. Rumbold’s which brought all these famous players to the eccle- 
s‘astical capital of the ancient Brabant. Such a gathering had 
not taken place for nearly twenty years, and the beautiful old 
town, which still keeps its medieval aspect of austere meditation, 
was thronged with thousands of visitors. The winner of the 
King’s prize was Alphonse Rolliers, of St. Nicklaas-Waas, who 
may some day inherit M. Denyn’s robe of artistry. But the chief 
event of the festival was the latter’s recital, which was a never-to- 
be-forgotten object-lesson to the few English visitors present in 
the possibilities of carillon music. Throughout Belgium and 
Holland M. Denyn is regarded as the master of bell-masters, the 
Liszt of his tremendous instrument, and as much superior to other 
modern composers of bell-music as he is to all executants, living 
or departed. Here, in a word, is a musician of genius who has 
extended the frontiers of his art and reigns unchallenged—as yet 
—over the lately conquered territory. His shakes and trills were 
executed with amazing dexterity, but it was in his treatment of 
flowing cantabile passages, which form the ultimate test of the 
bell-master’s arduous art, that his supremacy was most clearly 
revealed. There were times when the carillon, which suggested 
a spinet when some of the visiting masters were playing delicate 
running movements on the smaller bells, became a kind of modern 
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piano under his hand of steel in a silken glove. But, like the 
true musician, he was never merely a virtuoso for virtuosity’s 
sake; his interpretation of great music was never once marked 
by the petty cleverness which, to take an appropriate example, is 
the besetting sin of Belgian organ-playing. Under his hands 
(and busy feet) the Mechlin carillon was obsequious to his mood in 
all things. He made it just what he wished it to be: a splendid 
soulless insect, a colossal cicada singing one of the simple tradi- 
tional airs which, non-emotional in themselves, yet revive in 
us memory and hope and other emotions; or, again, a creature 
made in the likeness of man, capable of the whole gamut of feeling 
and the expression thereof— 
Colossal, yet compassionate and kind, 
A fellow-creature called Leviathan ; 
Smiling in sunshine, weeping in the wind, 
Yet in his heart no greater than a man, 


The competing carilloneurs, who had possession of the tower 
for the whole of the two days preceding, had played pieces by all 
the famous composers, from Mozart to Mascagni, and many of 
their renderings were admirable not only in technique but also in 
feeling. To take one of fifty examples, the interpretation of 
Mendelssohn’s Friihlingslied by Nauweiaerts, of Nien (who did 
not win a prize), was a marvel of delicate manipulation, and would 
have been sufficient by itself to prove the power and range of the 
carillon and its unique individuality as a solo instrument. But 
M. Denyn’s programme, which included no less than thirteen 
pieces of bell-music, explored the possibilities of the carillon ex- 
haustively. Indeed, his selection had been made for that very 
purpose. Lest the huge attentive audience (the whole great 
square was packed) should have too much of the bells, several 
numbers were given by a band of horns and trumpets stationed 
on the top of the tower. At that great height above the square 
the voices of these instruments, somewhat overpowering at close 
quarters, were soft and mellow and subtly commingled—so that 
they suggested, as a German student sitting near assured me, the 
vox humana of the great organ in Cologne Cathedral. The mys- 
terious Lied van der Nachtwaker, from Tinel’s historic opera of 
Franciscus, which was given by the horns alone, was eerily im- 
pressive ; the ghostly voices, heard at long intervals of silence, 
seemed to advance and recede in the clouded dusk with its few 
lambent stars. All this was a novelty and interesting, but the 
crowd was assembled to hear the carillon-playing and could not 
have enough of it. The first piece was a stately and sonorous 
Prelude, which might have been written—but for bells !—by J. 8. 
Bach, and was M. Denyn’s own composition, a long-meditated 
tribute to the occasion, By way of a compliment to the few, too 
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few, English people present two English airs followed. Home, 
Sweet Home, though the player made Hemony’s smaller bells 
shed veritable tears of sensibility, struck one as somewhat unsuit- 
able for the carillon, which is not intended to enter into rivalry 
with a soprano singer, Pattior another. But Rule, Britannia was 
a magnificent thing on the Mechlin bells, the deep thrilling voices 
of Salvator, Michael, Gielis, and the other heavy bells coming in 
with ttemendous effect. (The sound of each of these six veterans 
has been heard as far as the sea.) Equally soul-stirring was 
Viota’s Triomfantelijk Lied van de Zilverfloot, a glorious air that 
marched with fiery footsteps through the night and made it diffi- 
cult to keep one’s seat. ‘ The tower’s cake-walk,’ said an Ameri- 
can lady ; I could have slapped her for it. Peter Denoit’s Mijn 
Moederspraak, which was rendered with bewitching delicacy (for 
all that the carillon-player’s muscles are as much taxed as a 
wrestler’s), exhibited and explained just how far carillon music 
may be the expression of sheer emotion. Just so the playing of 
the Moderato from G. F. Richter’s First Sonata proved that there 
is really no limit—at any rate, not until one comes to Richard 
Strauss—to the instrument’s intellectual range. But perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive of M. Denyn’s selections was a 
set of ancient French ditties made for carillons at various dates. 
This was really a brief and delightful history of the evolution of 
bell-music. It occurred to me as I heard it that some of our newly 
discovered folk-music, more especially the quaint morris dances 
with their bright recurring rhythms, would go very well on bells. 

But this analytic programme must come to anend. The point 
is this—the modern carillon-player will introduce you, if you will 
hear him, to a new interpretation.of fine familiar music and also 
to a vast number of pieces written especially for bells, the very 
existence of which is practically unknown to all save a very few 
English musicians. It was surprising to see how attentively the 
audience followed this concert in the sky. The vast majority had 
to stand the whole time, and they stood motionless, speaking not 
a word and not even clicking their wooden shoes until the tower 
had ceased singing. These Maanblusschers (moon-extinguishers) 
of Mechlin and its trim countryside take so great a pride in their 
vast singing tower that one can easily understand why they ran 
to put out a fire when the red harvest-moon shone through the 
great open windows of the bell-loft. If that tower had been 
finished according to the original plan it would have been the 
loftiest in the world. But the stone for completing it was carted 
off into Holland between 1582 and 1584 to built the fortress-town 
of Willemstadt. The theft has never been forgotten nor forgiven. 
Yet the tower is well enough as it is; Vauban called it the eighth 


wonder of the world. And to the people of Belgium it is more 
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than that, for they see in it a fixed forefinger of their elder faith, 
an upright scroll of national history, and a leaping fountain of 
many-coloured music. 

In England we have only one keyboard carillon of any conse- 
quence. Formerly we had two, but that which could be heard at 
Boston in Lincolnshire no longer exists, sad to say. But there is 
an admirable instrument of thirty-five bells, made by the bell- 
founders who inherit the traditions of the Van der Gheyn family, 
at Cattistock, in Dorsetshire, and there M. Denyn himself gives a 
recital every year on the last Thursday in July. It is well worth 
going into that corner of Wessex to hear him, though it is better to 
go to Mechlin, which is only half an hour (by rail) from Brussels or 
Antwerp. Let us hope that the builders of London’s county hall 
will place a first-rate carillon in its tower. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity to teach millions the beauties of harmonised bell-music at 
no great cost. But an open chamber would lave to be prepared 
for the bells, and it would not do to use granite, which is a petri- 
fied wet blanket, so to speak, and absorbs the vibrations in 
wondrous wise ; as the people of Aberdeen know only too well, for 
many years ago they spent 4000I. on a carillon, which gives them 
only a vague, almost inaudible, tintinnabulation that does not 
reach the verge of the sea. The same thing has happened in what 
was once Poland, where many carillons are now being set up. 


E. B. OsBorn. 
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COMPULSORY SERVICE: THE WAR OFFICE 
VETO 


THE United Kingdom is practically the only country in Europe 
which has not adopted some form of conscription : before many 
years have passed compulsory service will be the rule of life in 
all the oversea dominions ; owing to their sparse populations, if 
every able-bodied man is trained to arms only relatively small 
forces can be raised. 

To many civilians who watch the growing armaments of Con- 
tinental countries with something of the same fascination of fear 
that seizes an animal in the forest when confronted with a boa- 
constrictor it appears inexplicable that the British people as a 
whole should take no part in home defence, and should be content 
to leave it mainly to officers and men who are sometimes con- 
temptuously styled ‘ mercenaries’ by Continental critics, but are 
more correctly described as ‘ professional soldiers,’ with a second 
line consisting of ‘ volunteers.’ 

From the earliest days of history home defence has been recog- 
nised as the primary duty of every man belonging to a clan, 
community, or nation. It is a basic principle that, if need be, 
the citizen must give himself and all he has in defence of the 
State. Consequently the question naturally arises, Is the 
peculiar machinery for defensive purposes which we have created 
in the United Kingdom necessary owing to a want of patriotism 
on the part of the manhood of the nation, or has it been created— 
and created, let it be borne in mind, many years ago—to meet 
some special circumstances which exist in the British confedera- 
tion of nations, and do not exist at all—or, if so, in only a very 
modified degree—in other European countries? 

The British problem of defence differs from the problem 
of every other country in the world. If an inhabitant of Mars 
could look down on the British Empire as a whole, what would: 
impress him most is that its component parts are almost entirely 
surrounded by water, that all its business is conducted on the 
sea, that more than half of all the shipping passing to and fro on 
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the great trade routes flies the British flag, and that the sea com- 
pletely isolates not only the people of the British Isles, but the 
kindred peoples who live in the far-flung dominions, from the 
incursions of great land forces organised by other nations. In 
glancing over the world he would pause to note the only two land 
frontiers in the British system of States—the northern frontier of 
India with the buffer States of Afghanistan and Thibet, and the 
land frontier which divides the Dominion of Canada from the 
great English-speaking Republic of the United States. In sur- 
veying these two frontiers he would be impressed with two further 
factors: first, the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of any 
European Power with its conscript army, maintained for defence 
of hearth and home and not for long-arm operations, wrenching 
India from the British Crown by a land campaign, owing to 
geographical obstacles, and owing to the strength and efficiency 
of the Indian Army of nearly a quarter of a million men as 
reorganised by Lord Kitchener ; and, secondly, he would note that 
the American Republic is a non-military State with a standing 
army of less than 100,000 men. 

This inhabitant of Mars, studying the tctilhitinssien of the 
Empire in perspective, with its sea frontiers and its sea arteries, 
would understand why the British people have always 
regarded a fleet of unchallengeable strength as the first link in 
the chain of imperial defence, and a relatively small but highly 
trained professional army as the essential elongation of the naval 
arm. He would ask for no explanation of the fact that, while the 
nations of the Continent of Europe have pressed their best man- 
hood into the ranks of their armies, the British people have 
chosen to spend their treasure ang their energy mainly upon the 
vast mobile army on the seas—an army which can be carried with 
marvellous celerity to any threatened point in the far-flung 
Empire, and a sea army which, by the very nature of its environ- 
ment, acquires greatly increased fighting power in proportion to 
the number of men engaged—a Dreadnought needs only 900 officers 
and men. Such an observer, watching the vast army corps of the 
Continental Powers manceuvring for the defence of land frontiers, 
would see that mechanical science has done little or nothing to 
increase their mobility. An army corps can move to-day little 
faster than it could move in the times of Hannibal and Caesar— 
except when it is carried by rail, an easy form of locomotion for a 
division, but extremely difficult for an army corps—and its diffi- 
culties when it reaches the sea are still colossal. On the other 
hand, the Martian would be amazed to notice the increased 
strength which the development of mechanical science has con- 
ferred upon the British people for the defence of their sea fron- 
tiers. A hundred years ago, when the Napoleonic wars ceased, 
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the ships could not cover more than about seventy miles in twenty- 
four hours, whereas now, owing to the water-tube boiler and the 
marine turbine, a fleet may easily cover seven times that distance 
in the same time, and as it moves it can by wireless telegraphy 
keep in touch with its homeland. 

Unfortunately the British people cannot obtain such an all- 
embracing visual observation of the defensive needs of the British 
Empire, but they can at least study its needs with the aid of a 
map, and a map, studied with intelligence and some imagination, 
is a great educator. This absence of broad views is largely re- 
sponsible for the progress of the movement in favour of some form 
of compulsory service in the British Isles—or is Ireland not to be 
trusted with the rifle? The campaign, influential in its character, 
widespread in its activity, and highly successful in its results, has 
been permitted to leaven society, without any effort emanating 
from responsible quarters to explain why, neither under Con- 
servative nor Unionist nor Liberal Administrations, has the 
principle of compulsory service been adopted. 

Mr. Haldane has now taken the bold course of issuing a state- 
ment dealing with the whole problem of the defence of the British 
Isles and the British Empire, showing what machinery exists for 
studying the subject in its many bearings, and indicating the prin- 
ciples upon which the defensive policy of the Empire is now based. 
This official apologia for the voluntary system of defence is con- 
tained in a volume entitled Compulsory Service.’ It opens with 
a long Introduction written by Mr. Haldane himself, while the 
body of the book consists of an interesting study of the problem 
of defence by General Sir Ian Hamilton. This is a strong com- 
bination. Intellectually Mr. Haldane towers head and shoulders 
above the ordinary type of politician. He is probably the most 
scholarly man in the House of Commons. An economist, a 
philosopher, and a man of affairs, he has devoted himself to the 
colossal task of reforming our military system and giving to the 
British people a military organisation suited to their needs and 
the needs of the far-flung Empire with its hundreds of millions 
of population. Mr. Haldane has had the advantage of living in 
Germany as a student, and in later years of studying the German 
Army at rest and at work. 

In the preparation of this apologia the War Minister has 
obtained the co-operation of the British General who knows most, 
at first hand, of the inner working of the military systems of 
Great Britain and foreign countries. Sir Ian Hamilton has 
served with the British Army in varying circumstances. He 
took part in the Afghan War, the Boer War of 1881, the Nile 
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expedition of a few years later, the Burmese campaign, the Chitral 
relief expedition, the campaign in the Tirah, and the South 
African War, when he organised the wonderful defence of Lady- 
smith, and afterwards he became Chief of Staff to Lord Kitchener, 
Apart from these experiences, Sir Ian Hamilton has filled a 
number of Staff appointments both at home and in India, latterly 
acting as Adjutant-General at headquarters in London, and he 
was with the Japanese Army throughout the greater part of the 
campaign in the Far East, besides having ‘ soldiered’ at various 
times with the armies of Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States of America. On questions of military organisation, 
consequently, Sir Ian Hamilton, on whom has rested the 
responsibility of recruiting the British Army, writes with wide 
experience and deep knowledge. 

One truth which this volume conveys is this : British defence is 
not now organised on indefinite principles and administered in a 
haphazard manner. Perhaps the most interesting section of Mr. 
Haldane’s Introduction is that in which he gives a description of 
the means now adopted to enable the Government of the day to 
learn the well-considered opinions of the responsible experts, 
naval and military, and indicates the facilities which now exist for 
enabling those experts to discuss together problems of defence on 
broad lines, and evolve schemes of co-operation. The clearing- 
house of these experts is the Committee of Imperial Defence. It 
is largely the creation of Mr. Balfour, who was the first Prime 
Minister to study the defence problem with patient care. The 
Committee is an extension of the mind and authority of the Prime 
Minister, and he is its President. It has no executive duties, and 
is purely advisory. It exists for the purpose of considering ques- 
tions of imperial defence from the point of view of the Navy, 
Army, India and the various component States of the Empire, and 
of their financial and commercial resources. Its function is to 
obtain information from the various departments of the State 
and to sift it; to prepare documents required by the Prime 
Minister and to furnish advice ; and to keep a permanent record 
of the defence policy of the country for the information of suc- 
cessive Cabinets. The Committee, besides the Prime Minister, 
has as permanent members the Cabinet Ministers who are 
responsible for the Navy, the Army, Finance, Foreign Affairs, the 
Colonies, and India. Its expert members consist of the First 
Sea Lord and the Director of Naval Intelligence, representing the 
Sea Service, and the Chief of the General Staff and the Director 
of Military Operations, representing the Army. At the present 
moment, in addition to these responsible experts, it includes the 
Inspectors-General of the Home and Oversea Forces (General Sir 
John French and General Sir Ian Hamilton), Admiral of the Fleet 
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Lord Fisher, Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener, and Lord Esher. It 
is this Committee which co-ordinates the whole of the thought 
of the Empire on questions of defence. Mr. Haldane in his 
Introduction lifts the veil which has hitherto screened its pro- 


ceedings from the nation. He tells us: 

The Committee affords to the Chief of the Staff at the Admiralty and at 
the War Office a meeting-place where they have a constant opportunity of 
bringing their operations into harmony, and of working out in detail objects 
and principles common to both Services, which are to be followed by those 
who serve under them. 

But the Committee does more than this. Recently it has developed the 
scope of its procedure. The Foreign and Colonial Offices, the India Office, 
the Home Office, the Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Post Office are 
now, not only through their Ministerial chiefs, but in the persons of the 
permanent heads of Departments, called into council whenever occasion 
renders it useful. 

The organisation works largely through carefully chosen sub-committees, 
of which several are always sitting and collecting and investigating 
materials. When the main body assembles the Prime Minister presides, 
having summoned not only the permanent members but Colonial statesmen 
who may be in London and are concerned in the particular problem of 
defence which is under investigation. 

More and more each year the Committee is being transformed into a body 
of which the Prime Minister is the controlling head, but which works mainly 
through experts. The sub-committees, which report to the main body, deal 
with work, much of it so highly technical that it is necessarily carried out 
by experts. 

This work the highly qualified secretary, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Ottley, and his special staff arrange under the eye of the Prime Minister. 
With the Admiralty and the War Office the secretary is in daily 
communication. . . . 

The Committee has now become a body which is in effect sifting 
and working, largely through the medium of its sub-committees and 
officials, almost as continuously as is the General Staff of the Army. If 
war were threatened it could develop into a War Council for the Prime 
Minister, the duty of which would be to furnish him, and through him his 
Ministers, with the expert knowledge required before policy could be settled 
in the Cabinet. It is a body the function of which is to study in time of 
peace, as a General Staff ought, possible situations with a view to the nation 
and the Empire knowing what to do should war come. 


Mr. Haldane contends that ‘the Defence Committee thus 
organised contains the germ of a great General Staff for the 
Empire ’; but, if so, the germ must be very weak, because this 
Committee has no administrative or executive authority: it is 
merely consultative—a clearing-house for ideas. It is more 
strictly in relation to facts to regard this body as an advisory War 
Council, which embraces within its functions the consideration of 
every aspect of the defensive problem, imperial, financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, naval, and military. In this Committee all 
the threads of national life are gathered together and, with the 
assistance of the responsible Ministers and the permanent officials, 
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an effort is made for the first time to study imperial defence 
problems systematically and with due consideration of all the 
elements which go to the maintenance of the well-being of the 
nation and of the Empire. It marks a great step forward. The 
various offices no longer work in water-tight compartments. 

Among the problems which have been considered by this body 
is the danger of invasion, on which the demand for compulsory 
service mainly rests. The Committee of Imperial Defence under 
Mr. Balfour, and later under the presidency of Mr. Asquith, 
studied in all its bearings the possibility of the British Isles being 
invaded. , The findings of the Committee may be thus sum- 
marised : 

(1) Mr. Balfour and six Unionist Ministers, supported by Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, General Sir William Nicholson, Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Walter Kerr, and Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, gave the 
assurance in 1904, after the fullest inquiry, that ‘serious invasion of these 
islands is not an eveatuality which we need seriously consider,’ even under 
circumstances unfavourable to this country—namely, with the Regular Army 
absent and the main fleet out of purely British waters. 

(2) The present Prime Minister and six Liberal Ministers, supported 
by General Sir William Nicholson, General Sir John French, General J. 8. 
Ewart, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, and Rear-Admiral E. J. Slade, 
gave the assurance in 1909, after another full inquiry, that ‘invasion on a 
large scale is an absolutely impracticable operation.’ 


After examining witnesses holding every shade of opinion on 
the question of invasion, including those who took the extreme 
view that the country may be overrun by a large foreign force, 
the Committee on these two occasions with all the facts at its 
disposal unanimously came to the conclusion that the ‘ command 
of the sea is the essential foundation of our strategy not only for 
imperial but for home defence,’ and that it suffices as a pro- 
tection against invasion. Mr. Haldane, one of the members of 


the Committee, remarks : 


Writing as a layman who has had the duty of endeavouring to weigh 
the statements on the question made by the only people whose opinions are 
of real weight on this point, the responsible representatives of the Navy, I 
add here that I have reason to believe that the Admiralty is to-day in 4 
position to make this undertaking good, and, if we do not in our policy stray 
away from first principles, and divert our resources into a wrong direction, 
I see no reason to doubt that the ability to afford this protection will 
continue. 

Moreover, the undertaking of the Admiralty extends to this: that on the 
existing lines of policy the guarantee will be made good without tying to these 
coasts ships which are required for command of more distant waters. Our 
first and fundamental duty in the organisation of our defences is thus to 
keep the Navy at such a strength as will maintain this strategical position. 


This is the basic principle of imperial defence—the unassail- 
able supremacy of the Fleet must be maintained at all costs. The 
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Fleet is like the police force in our towns: it creates an atmo- 
sphere. The police do not—and cannot—guard every one of the 
7,000,000 houses in England and Wales, for there are less than 
95,000 police on duty every night in the streets. They create an 
atmosphere inimical td trime against property and the person, and 
at the mere whisper of trouble can be concentrated. The Navy 
cannot guard every mile of coast, but it creates an atmosphere 
inimical to invasion, and the guard which it maintains over British 
interests is very complete, and may be thus summarised : 


(1) We have an extended guard on the trade arteries. On the shorter route 
to India, the Far East, and the Orient we have a series of fleets—twenty- 
seven ships in the Mediterranean, nine ships in the East Indies, twenty- 
seven in the Far East, and nine in the Australian waters, while three 
cruisers cruise on the Cape of Good Hope station, and two ships are on the 
West and three are on the East Coast of America. Our foreign squadrons 
are larger than the combined foreign squadrons under the flags of all other 
European Powers. 

(2) The strategic centre of the Empire is in the ‘home seas,’ where 
the power of the next strongest fleet in the world is concentrated. In British 
waters we have sea-going fleets, under one supreme admiral, far stronger than 
those of the Triple Alliance. 

(3) Behind these main fleets in home waters we have a system of mobile 
defences, stretching from Dundee in the north, past Dover, to Portsmouth 
and Devonport, and consisting of destroyers, submarines, and torpedo-boats. 


Invasion of the British Isles in these circumstances is impos- 
sible, and a raiding force has first to elude the main fleets in home 
waters and then to elude the mobile torpedo defences on our coasts.’ 

We can now study our needs of military defence in the light of 
the work which our first line can, and does, do. We must have— 
and at present have—a supreme Fleet, mobile defences along the 
eastern littoral of the British Isles, and a home-defence army of 
such size and efficiency as will compel the enemy, if he sends a 
raiding force, to send one so large that it cannot elude both the 
high-sea fleets and the mobile torpedo defences. The larger the 
raid, the greater the accumulation of shipping to carry it and the 
less possibility of its eluding the double network of our naval 
defences. It has been calculated by an experienced naval officer, 
who writes under the pseudonym of ‘ Master Mariner,’ that an 
invading force of 70,000 men—with horses, guns, and transport— 
would need at least 160 vessels of sorts, or about 200,000 tons of 
shipping.” Three or four days would, in his opinion, be required 
to get the troops on board ; one or two days to get the 160 ships 


? A compulsory service Army would, of course, not be serviceable in India, 
Egypt, or anywhere oversea. 

* When Prime Minister, in 1905, Mr. Balfour gave it as the opinion of the 
experts that 210,000 tons of shipping would be necessary to transport 70,000 men 
from Brest to England. 
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clear of the harbours; and another two or more days would be 
needed for the passage. Allowing two days for news of such 4 
venture to leak out, our Admiralty would thus get at least five 
days’ notice of a threatened attack. The convoy of ships would, 
he estimates, cover at least twenty miles from van to rear, and 
would throw up smoke visible for another ten to fifty miles. On 
arrival off our coasts the business of getting the ships in their 
proper places and rightly anchored would, he says, be ‘ a colossal 
task far exceeding anything of the kind ever attempted before,’ 
Even given fair weather throughout, and assuming that there was 
no opposition afloat or ashore—‘ an assumption that no seaman 
will concede ’—this naval officer concludes that ‘three weeks 
would elapse from the moment the shipping was commandeered in 
foreign ports to the day on which the invading army would be 
ready to advance inland.’ 

Admiral Mahan, in a recent contribution to the Daily Mail, 
has given his opinion that ‘ under the Triple Entente it remains 
possible to Great Britain to control the maritime situation, 
because by the Entente the naval forces possible to be arrayed 
against her are limited to numbers over which she can decisively 
preponderate if she firmly so decides. It remains true, in his 
opinion, that navies dominate the communications of sea com- 
merce, and through them the financial prosperity of countries, 


upon which depend not only the maintenance of land war but the 
reasonable welfare of populations. 


As a student of military and naval history it is to me certain that the 
advantages of the situation, regarded as commercial and military, are almost 
wholly with Great Britain, granting the continuance of the present laws of 
capture; and the German strenuousness in naval development silently 
confirms this contention. 

The reply that a Continental country can repair this disadvantage 
through its Continental frontiers is so flagrant an ignoring of facts as to 
be scarcely worthy of respectful consideration. Such a country can live; 
yes, but when it has built up a huge, complex industrial and commercial 
system, based upon the sea, it cannot sustain such cut off from the sea. 
Railroads, by the very nature of things, cannot alone replace the copious- 
ness of water traffic, and besides, they are rarely more than commensurate 
to a certain maximum of carriage dependent upon known normal conditions. 
The suppression of sea communications, total or approximate, means now, 
as it always has meant, financial disorganisation, military embarrassment, 
and popular misery. 


These conclusions of the historian of Sea Power and its In- 
fluence upon History merely confirm the views formed by all 
responsible British experts who have studied the problem. The 
British Navy, so long as it is maintained in adequate strength, 
dominates European policy. As a talented student of defence 
problems—‘ Civis’ in the Westminster Gazette—has remarked, 
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an incontestable naval superiority means, not the mere threat, but 
the actual possibility of such an iron constriction upon the over- 
sea commerce and maritime communications of German industry 
that war with England, whatever be the cause, must inevitably 
bring paralysis and ruin to the whole financial and commercial 
system of a Power that more and more depends for its life-blood 
upon ventures oversea. 

These are the conditions which govern our preparation of a 
home-defence army : it must be able to repel raids, and the more 
efficient and large our Fleet the less the possibility of raids being at- 
tempted ; and the more efficient and large our home army— in due 
relation to our whole responsibilities of Empire—the greater the 
force which must be employed in a raid and the less therefore the 
possibility of eluding the Fleet and our mobile defences. Would not 
compulsory service, it may be asked, aid us in obtaining such an 
army? What is the answer? Mr. Haldane explains that the 
Adjutant-General of the Army ‘—until recently Sir Ian Hamilton 
—among other duties, has to find and organise in peace the men 
to fill the cadres which the General Staff demands for war. 


The Adjutant-General of the British Army has more than one thing 
to consider, and he must resist temptations into which the abstract mind is 
prone to fall. He has to approach the proposition to fill cadres by compul- 
sion, even for preliminary training, with anxious regard to certain peculiari- 
ties which are characteristic of the British Army, and of it alone among the 
armies of the world. 

What he has never lost sight of is that the little islands on which we 
live are the centre of an enormous and scattered Empire, the parts of which 
are separated by great stretches of ocean from the parent islands and from 
each other. No other nation possesses this peculiar feature to anything 
approaching the same extent. 

It is therefore no accident or result of haphazard conjecture, but rather 
a deep-seated instinct, that has for generations past led our rulers and our 
sailors and soldiers to base their strategy on a principle to which they have 
held tenaciously. It is that, first in the order of importance comes sea- 
power, backed up not only by adequate oversea garrisons, but by an 
expeditionary army, kept at home in time of peace, but so organised that it 
is ready for immediate transport by the Fleet to distant scenes of action, and 
is capable of there maintaining long campaigns with the least possible dis- 
location of the social life of tae nation. Such an expeditionary army is 
essentially a long-range weapon, and can be raised only on a long-service 
basis. Those who compose it must therefore accept the Service as their 
profession for some years, and with it the obligation to embark without 


any delay. 


Next to the supreme Fleet comes this oversea expeditionary 
force. This must be maintained at all costs. It must be, and is 
in point of fact, larger, enormously larger, out of all possibility of 
comparison, than the similar forces of Germany and France put 


“Lord Roberts was never Adjutant-General. 
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together. The main necessity of these countries is how they may 
best defend open land frontiers. For this purpose they have 
pressed into the ranks every able-bodied man, and have thus 
obtained huge short-service armies, which are a kind of militia, 
The citizens are trained as soldiers with a view to serving in a brief, 
though it may be a colossal, campaign. The British problem is 
entirely different from this. A relatively small army is required 
for home defence, but a large army is absolutely essential for over- 


sea operations. 

For an oversea army equipped for long campaigns the con- 
script is unsuited. Sir Ian Hamilton, with his wide experience, 
has come to the conclusion that the military forces employed for 
the defence of distant frontiers such as those of Rome and Great 


Britain must be raised’on a voluntary basis. 


Rome possessed a perfect militia system, but the moment she began to 
expand imperially she was forced to abandon it in favour of the professional 
and voluntary system. The examples of Spain in Cuba and of Italy in 
Abyssinia show how futile, nay, how disastrous, must be the attempt to 
conduct imperial defence on the basis of compulsory service. In Germany 
certain Generals did suggest that conscript troops should be sent for the 
relief of Pekin. Not only were they overruled, but they suffered in reputa- 
tion for having shown so little appreciation of what the country would or 
would not stand in the way of forced service. 


Nor is this all. Besides the troops employed oversea there 
must also be a strong central reserve kept at home in order to 
reinforce those troops in time of need. 


Neither politically nor militarily (says Sir Ian Hamilton) would it be 
just or advantageous to create such a reserve on a compulsory basis. Kuro- 
patkin has told us how poorly the reservists from European Russia fought 
when compared with the Siberian reservists, who were defending their own 
frontier, and explains that the distance from their homes had become #0 
great that the Europeans were no longer sustained by the national idea. 
The British could not employ a conscript reserve with good results in such 4 
contingency as another Indian Mutiny, or even a war with Afghanistan 
or Persia or Egypt. Who is to guarantee that the parents of the men 
would let them go, or that if they did go they would fight? No instance can 
be drawn from history of the successful employment for such purposes 
of men compelled to serve against their will. No; not even if they were 
only wanted temporarily at a crisis. 

The employment by Japan of her national army in Manchuria represents 
the extreme point to which long-range action by such a force can be carried. 
Up to the battle of Mukden the whole of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men felt they were fighting for the defence of Japan. After 
Mukden, this idea lost force, and correspondingly the energy of the army 
began to fade away. The reaction was not very pronounced, owing to the 
intensity of the initial patriotic impulse and the natural secretive tendency 
of the Japanese character. But it was unmistakable to the initiated, and 
the elder statesmen were far too wise to listen to the hotheads who spoke of 
marching on Harbin, 
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At a time when the tendency is to depreciate an army raised 
on voluntary principles, it is refreshing to have from a British 
General testimony such as is given by Sir Ian Hamilton. He 
tells that a voluntarily enlisted army possesses greater staying 
power than a ‘ nation in arms.’ 

The aching nausea of home-sickness, the exasperation to the 
strained nerves of the ceaseless danger and the intermittent 
crackling of musketry, the sheer physical revolt from dirt and 
rags and starvation, the enervating dreams of decent food and of 
the girls they left behind them : all these influence conscript cam- 
paigners in double or treble degree. For three solid years, he 
adds, did our British Regulars in South Africa see local corps 
dissolved and reconstituted ; see Yeomanry and Volunteers and 
oversea Colonial corps sail away to great receptions in their homes ; 
see them relieved in due course by fresh substitutes drawing more 
than four times the Regular pay for identical work less efficiently 
performed. Still these British Regulars stuck to it, always ready 
for a fight if only their Commander would let them go; grumbling 
not more than usual ; and then, at the end of it all, remaining to 
garrison the desolated, war-stricken wastes they had created— 
but had won! Search the worid over, there is no conscript soldier, 
European or Asiatic, who could have done what our voluntarily 
enlisted Regulars did in South Africa only ten short years ago. 

General Hamilton has accumulated experience abroad which 
sheds some light on the British problem as seen through the eyes 
of foreign officers. 


After compliments, the first remark made by a foreign officer to a British 
officer is now, almost invariably, ‘Is it the case you are going to adopt con- 
scription?’ To such an inquiry I invariably, if I have time, avoid making 
a direct response, but give my interlocutor instead a brief sketch of the 
British oversea Army, with its annual requirements in recruits and drafts. 
Having done so, I ask in the case of a German, ‘ Now, supposing you 
wished to maintain 121,000 European soldiers in South-West Africa by 
voluntary enlistment, would you be able, by the offer of good pay, to get men 
to come forward ?’ 

Whether my friend happens to be a corps commander or a subaltern, a 
colonel or a warrant-officer, the answer is always more or less decisively in 
the negative. All are equally eager to explain that German conscripts are 
proud to serve two years, and that, for the rest of their lives, they look back 
upon their period of military service with pleasure. None the less, they 
have had quite enough of it, even before they have finished their recruit’s 
drill, to make it most difficult to bribe them to acceptya longer period of 
voluntary service abroad. Far from being able to keep 121,000 men abroad 
on such a basis, Germany could not afford, unless she were to cut down other 
imperial services, to increase her foreign-service army much beyond its 
present microscopic dimensions. 


France, Germany, and Russia have attempted to combine com- 
pulsory service with the provision of an army suitable for long- 
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Colonial service, are obtained, with difficulty, by voluntary means 
at a cost which is at least twice that of the British Regular soldier, 
and the whole organisation of the State on a business footing is 
interfered with owing to the need of making this oversea service 
attractive by means of offers of subsequent State employment. 
Nor are we without experience ourselves of the failure of any 
modified militia system for oversea work. Some years ago the 
War Office enlisted men for three years’ colour service in the 
belief that it would not be difficult to induce them to extend their 
service. The scheme wasa failure. Sir lan Hamilton adds : 





The refusal of the young infantrymen to extend came as a great shock 
to some of our military authorities. Soldiers by their own choice, their dis- 
inclination to continue in the Service astonished those who had believed that 
a closer acquaintance with peace service must render young men desirous of 
devoting their lives to it. Certainly the originator of the scheme had bad 
luck. If the unhappy experience of that experiment were not behind us it 
would probably not seem too unreasonable to any of us to imagine that a very 
large proportion of our well-cared-for, voluntarily enlisted, apparently 
happy young soldiers, would take on for sixpence a day extra. Once again 
the incalculable idiosyncrasies of the youthful Briton baffled the theorists, 
But we are no theorists now. We have an example to guide us how not 
to do it. 

The breakdown of the scheme resulted in our having to send men all the 
expensive journey to India merely that they might remain there for one 
year It led to the bounties. In March 1906 bounties were offered to 
three-years men serving in India at the following rates: 


101. to extend to 6 years. 
121. Th 7 years. 
151. ys 8 years. 


It was hoped that by these sums, in addition to the extra sixpence a day, 
3772 infantry soldiers might be induced to extend, but only 1586 did 
actually take on. The bounties paid amounted to rather over 23,400I., and 
yet, despite the extravagant sending of soldiers for one or two years to 
India, and despite these bounties, we fell short in our duty of keeping up the 
Indian establishments. There was a corresponding shortage in all Colonial 
battalions. 


Sir Ian Hamilton, as a student of men, has come definitely to 
the conclusion that compulsory service is unsuited to our tempera- 
ment as a people, and who will question his conclusions? He 
regards it as certain that if we had universal Continental con- 
scription we should not be able to get the necessary number of 
volunteers from the ranks of the home army to keep our foreign- 
service army alive. Any system of compulsory service would, 
in this officer’s opinion, endanger the existence of the whole 





range operations and they have failed. The relatively small force 
—less than 3000 men—required by Germany in South-West 
Africa, and the small Foreign Legion needed by France for 
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expeditionary force, ‘ composed at present of the finest troops in 
Europe,’ while at the same time the Army Estimates would be 
largely increased, perhaps doubled. Conscription, as it is prac- 
tised abroad, is impossible. 

Sir Ian Hamilton regards with even greater disfavour the 
watered-down scheme of the National Service League, under which 
every able-bodied man would become liable to do his term of service 
on the 1st of January following his attainment of his eighteenth 
birthday. This scheme provides that on joining the recruit should 
receive four to six months’ training varying with the arm; in his 
second, third, and fourth years he would undergo fifteen days’ 
continuous training and be put through a course of musketry. 
From his fourth year until he is thirty a man would receive no 
further training, but would be liable to embodiment in case 
of imminent national danger, although he would not be liable 
to be ordered out of the United Kingdom, a point to be specially 
noted. 

But at what price should we obtain this compulsory militia- 
man? The existing Territorial Force would disappear. The 
Special Reserves would be abolished and would be replaced by 
men serving compulsorily in the Territorial Force, who might be 
induced by a money payment to accept a liability for service abroad 
in case of emergency. The Regular Army would remain. The 
adoption of this scheme would in the first place cost approximately 
8,000,000/. a year, and Sir Ian Hamilton adds that from an ex- 
Adjutant-General’s point of view the arrangement whereby in 
exchange for the Special Reserve we should obtain a number of 
individuals without any unit or other organisation is ‘ pernicicus,’ 
while ‘the infantrymen, as recruits, would be two-thirds less 
thoroughly trained than are our present Special Reserve.’ Sir 
Ian Hamilton, with his intimate knowledge of the recruiting prob- 
lem, is convinced that compulsory home service, with continuous 
recruit training, must deprive the Regular Army of many 
thousands of eighteen to nineteen years old recruits. As to the 
men over nineteen years of age, he believes that the annual with- 
drawal of large numbers of men from civil life would make it easier 
for men of nineteen and over to obtain civil employment. It 
is true, he admits, that men might enlist in the Army after they 
had finished their recruit training, but they would be released from 
training in the summer, when work is plentiful and the winter 
wolf still seems far from the door. ‘ They might do so,’ he adds, 
‘but would they do so? Experience in the Adjutant-Geneial’s 
Department says No!’ 

Apart from the impracticable character of the proposals 
of the National Service League, apart from the very heavy 
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cost which would fall upon the Exchequer, apart from the 
interference with the labour market which would result, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, writing as an ex-Adjutant-General who has formed 
a high opinion of our present home defence army—the Terri- 
torials—has come to the firm opinion that the acceptance of the 
proposals of the National Service League ‘ would within two years 
bring about something very like disaster in the recruiting market 
for the Regular Army ’—the essential complement to the supreme 
Fleet. We should obtain a mass of men who had put in four 
months’ drill ; and will it be suggested that these partially trained 
men—bought inevitably at the price of a reduction of our Fleet— 
would be fit to meet the two-year conscripts of a Continental 
Power who, as soon as the Navy is weakened, could be poured 
into this country—adopting the line of argument of the League— 
not in battalions but in divisions and army corps? Why any 
Power, after gaining control of the sea, should invade us, 
when to starve us would be a much easier and less costly 
task, has never been explained.* Not invasion but starvation 
is our peril, and against that peril the British Fleet is our only 
insurance. 

But, it may be asked, if we are in no danger of invasion ona 
large scale, may not compulsory service be desirable on other 
grounds? We are told to look at Germany as an example of what 
military drill can do. It is forgotten that the creation of the 
German Army is merely an incident in the progress of the German 
people. Only 0.86 of the population is under arms, less than 1 per 
cent. Because Germany has had a system of compulsory military 
service for a matter of a hundred years there is a tendency, perhaps 
a natural tendency, to regard the patriotic instincts and high 
discipline of the majority of the German people as the direct fruits 
of this military system. The tendency is to forget that the 
German citizen is the product of many influences, and the creation 
above all of the master-mind of Bismarck, who was not a soldier, 
and who realised that the man-power of a nation depended only to 
a degree, and that not a predominant degree, upon the compulsion 
exercised to drive its manhood into the ranks of the imperial 
army. Germany as it exists to-day, with a system of education 
which has been the envy of the world, with a series of social 
measures such as old age pensions, invalidity and employment in- 
surance, State savings banks, and other legislative enactments 
which in the past the self-reliant British people have been inclined 
to regard with ill-concealed amusement as grandmotherly, shows 
to-day the result of a widespread and well-directed movement 


*In order to bring our vast population face to face with starvation, it would 
be necessary to shut out only a relatively smal] amount of food, and a strict 
blockade would not be essential], 
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engineered by the State in the interests alike of the State and of 
the individual—and a movement of the fruits of which the German 
isproud. The German of to-day is the product not of conscription 
but of inherited traits and State policy in the workshop, the factory, 
and the home. 

Whether the policy developed in later years by statesmen of 
lower calibre and less breadth of view than Bismarck will survive 
isa matter of some doubt. At present the most significant move- 
ment of German opinion is the growth of Socialism, not only 
among the wage-earners, but among the professional classes. 
There is little doubt that in the next Reichstag the Socialists will 
form the largest single party. While it would be a mistake to 
regard this new force as anti-national in its sympathies and lacking 
in patriotic instincts, it is at least certain that its ascendancy in 
Germany will have a considerable influence upon national policy 
in so far as it is directed towards the defence of the Empire. 

The second ground upon which compulsion is advocated is that 
a period of military drill would have an important influence in 
arresting the physical degeneration which, it is declared, is rapidly 
reducing our man-power. This is the aspect, perhaps, of the 
movement which has appealed most strongly to the best thought 
of the British nation. The argument in favour of military drill as 
in itself desirable is based entirely upon the contention that the 
character of the German people to-day is to be traced solely to 
forced military service; it entirely ignores every other influence 
which has gone to the building up of the German nation. It takes 
no account of the fact that military service is compulsory in other 
countries besides Germany, that it is compulsory in Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Turkey, and in practically every State in 
Europe. If military drill is the panacea for inculcating in the 
youth a high ideal of citizenship, and if if is also a sure and certain 
agent for arresting the physical degeneration which follows upon 
the aggregation of large masses of population in workshops and 
factories in towns, why is it that it has not had the beneficent 
influence in other countries that it is claimed to have had in 
Germany? 

Another weakness in the argument for compulsory service 
arises from the fact that there is no intention of applying compul- 
sion to the physically unfit. Appended to the National Service 
Bill, which was debated in the House of Lords on the initiative of 
Lord Roberts, was a schedule of exemptions and disqualifica- 
tions. Among the persons to be exempt were the following : 


(1) Any person who satisfies the Army Council in the prescribed manner 
that by reason of physical or mental infirmity he is permanently unfitted 
for training. 

I 9? 
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(2) Any person declared by the Army Council to be disqualified for 
service as being a criminal, an habitual drunkard, or otherwise undesirable 
by reason of bad character. 


Under the system of national training, therefore, it is only the 
physically and mentally fit who might or might not be made fitter, 
and it is those who are most in need of whatever beneficial 
influence military drill may exert who would be exempt. Persons 
physically or mentally infirm, criminals, drunkards, and others 
of bad character would still remain citizens ; they would still enjoy 
freedom to marry and bring up families, probably, if there is 
anything in heredity, similarly tainted. Compulsory drill would 
apply only to those who are ‘fit,’ and by such a system of four 
months’ training for infantry and six months’ for other arms the 
nation would obtain a militia. We had a militia for many years, 
and it may be put to the advocates of this new scheme of militia 
whether it was possible to trace in the old militiamen that 
wonderful development of physical and mental character, that high 
ideal of citizenship, which is now claimed to be the inevitable 
result of military training. 

The truth is that if we could obtain it without jeopardising the 
Navy and the essential oversea army, we do not need a nation in 
arms raised by any system of compulsion. The Territorial Force, 
with an establishment of 315,000 officers and men, fulfils ou 
requirements for defence against sporadic raids. If there was any 
possibility that the voluntary principle would fail us, as it has not 
failed us, we should have serious cause carefully to consider all 
the pros and cons before as a nation we determined upon a de- 
parture from our traditional policy. A vast home defence army 
would cramp the national thought. To the healthy development 
of the British Empire the width and breadth of the sea and all it 
connotes are as the breath of life. Once the British people decide 
on the creation of a national army on a vast scale, their thoughts 
will be turned from the sea, and that national army will absorb 
more and more of the national energy and the national funds. 

Apart from all immutable arguments against compulsory 
service, it is impossible to sympathise with the claim for larger— 
far larger—military expenditure at a moment when the cry is 
raised that owing to the competition of naval armaments it will 
be impossible in the future to maintain the British Fleet at its 
traditional standard. At all costs that standard must be preserved 
—in ships, in men, in docks and in all the adjuncts of sea-power. 
Next year there must be a further great increase in the 
expenditure upon the Navy. The maintenance of the supremacy 
of the Fleet is our first duty; it is vital to the people of the 
British Isles and to the people of the oversea dominions; it 
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is vital to our trade and commerce; it is vital to the working 
classes throughout the Empire, who would be reduced to idleness 
—and possibly to revolution—directly our sea communications 
were interrupted and we could no longer obtain food to eat or raw 
material with which to work. The problem of British defence is 
essentially a problem of sea defence and a problem of finance ; and, 
while we do not need a great home defence army, it is equally 
certain that we cannot afford it. 


ARCHIBALD Hourp. 
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AN OUTPOST OF OUR EMPIRE 


For southern wind and east wind meet 
Where, girt and crowned by sword and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire. 
Oscar WILDE. 





THEY told me here at home that a woman could not go to that 
particular part of West Africa, they told me plenty of horrors 
about the climate and the discomforts, but, apart from my personal 
determination, it seemed unjust to condemn anything untried, 
and, because no white woman had ever lived there, I could see 
no reason why it should not be possible for me to do so. 

So we made up our minds to try, my husband and I, and, 
starting as well equipped as it is possible to be, we turned our 
backs with a feeling of thankfulness on civilisation. The last 
sight of England disappeared over the horizon, and we went from 
soft wet clouds to a sky of brass, from the known to the unknown, 
to Africa, immense and impenetrable. 

Many miles from the surf-washed coast is a long ridge, rising 
out of a huge expanse of gently undulating country ; on that ridge 
is an European station, a little corner of our Empire, where a 
handful of Englishmen live and work, and govern an unthinkable 
number of natives. ; 

To reach it you must go by railway from Sekondi; and very 
early one morning in December 1908 we started on the twelve 
hours’ journey to Coomassie. Down at the iron-roofed station all 
was bustle and confusion ; nearest the engine, the cars were full 
of natives, their brightly coloured cloths wrapped closely round 
them, against the chilly air of the morning—such a medley of 
women and babies, men and boys and girls, some strolling idly 
about, some dragging weirdly assorted bundles from car to car. 
Nearer the end of the train smartly dressed ‘ coloured ladies and 
gentlemen’ carried on somewhat stilted conversations in very 
indifferent English, as they stood about the platform or leaned 
out of the windows. The last coach was a special one, reserved 
for us; our ‘ boys’ were settling in the luggage, arranging things 
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in the tiny kitchen compartment, and putting out inviting-looking 
deck-chairs on the observation platform. 

It was an entrancing scene to me, and only just at the end 
I turned away to take a last look at the sea, and listen once more 
to the boom of the surf. Then there was a clanging of bells and 
whistles, the shouted good-byes of the friends who had come to 
see us off, and the train moved slowly up the incline towards the 
mist-veiled hills that hid from me the secret of Africa. All day 
that train bore us onward, beyond the cool of morning to the 
relentless sunshine of midday, and again to the coolness and soft 
night. All day we travelled through the narrow cutting, the 
forest shutting us in on either side. It was very beautiful : some of 
the trees were a brilliant scarlet, some golden brown, and always 
the background of vivid intense green. It is an impenetrable 
jungle, which, though never really silent, never perceptibly 
changes. To me, a tenderfoot then, it all stood for prosperity— 
even the swamps, for it seemed hardly credible that such luxuri- 
ance could be wasted. I know now of the malaria hidden in the 
rank undergrowth, of the toll of men’s lives paid for every 
conquered yard of that country. 

Coomassie is the last touch with civilisation ; there the railway 
ends, and ten days later we set off on foot to do the last three 
hundred miles of our journey. I remember standing at the end 
of the broad road through the Zongo, waving good-bye to the men 
who had ridden out to wish us God-speed, and then, turning away 
from the houses and people, we had only gone a few hundred 
yards when I found it was suddenly dark and strangely quiet. 
The broad road had become a narrow path, where no ray of sun- 
light ever falls, and where growth and vegetation have gone on 
unhindered for exons of time. The noises of the town, the sound 
of voices, all were gone, and in their place was a stillness which 
made me feel I must speak in a whisper. I have never lost my 
dread of the forest; though the first feeling of awe eventually 
wore off ; it always tells me of the force and immensity of Africa, 
and while I admire I am afraid. 

For six days we trekked on, generally walking, but sometimes 
in our hammocks, and sometimes riding when the road was good 
enough, sleeping in tents at night, till gradually the forest grew 
thinner, there were little patches of country flooded with sun- 
shine, and the narrow strip of sky to which my eyes had become 
accustomed changed to an increasing expanse of hard, relentless 
blue. Then one morning we came suddenly to the river Volta, 
the boundary between Ashanti and the Northern Territories, the 
line between forest and open country. Since that day when I 
first looked down on its waters shimmering in the sun, a broad 
navigable river, I have seen it not very many miles further up 
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change to formidable rapids, and again to rocky fords, and silent 
hippo pools with steep wooded banks. 

After crossing the Volta it is all open country, and our marches 
began in good earnest. At a quarter to five my husband would 
sound his whistle, and somehow—I have never fathomed how— 
five o’clock would find us having breakfast in the middle of the 
compound, amidst the babel of shouting and scrambling which 
always accompanies the packing up and sorting of loads. My 
thoughts about the short period which elapsed between the whistle 
and breakfast are rather vague ; I have confused recollections of 
strings and buttons, of the stiff laces of my boots, the straps of 
my spurs, and one clear thought—the ‘ boys’ would be in to pull. 
down my bed in five minutes, whether I was dressed or not. 
Anyway, I always was dressed, and I used to go thankfully into 
the cool darkness outside and eat largely of bacon and eggs by 
the light of one hurricane lamp! Then the long line of carriers 
would start, each with an odd-shaped load on his head, winding 
out one by one, till the scene of recent activity was a deserted 
enclosure and a few empty mud houses. Sometimes we would 
wait until they had all gone ; but itis not good to walk behind your 
carriers at any time, so more often we would leave the orderly 
to do rearguard, and start off first of all, with just our guns and 
ponies, and the man who carried the drinks and was known as 
‘ drink-polly.” Those early mornings were hours I can never 
forget, and one day especially has fixed itself in my memory. We 
were the only living things in the hush around us as we slipped 
into the grey before the dawn, and the clean soft air that came 
across miles of desert seemed to have a greeting for us. The grey 
turned to pale gold, I could see the dew sparkling on the grass, 
but still all was silence—the earth dared not breathe until the day 
had come. It came at last with a fiush of tender pink, and then, 
growing bolder, turned to flame and crimson, kissed the clouds 
with the light, and whispered to the trees. The world was awake 
again, a myriad insects filled the air with song, and the birds 
woke echoes down the path we were treading. Five hours later 
the same world lay gasping in the fierce relentless heat, and our 
column moved slower and slower, as one by one each carrier put 
on his rough sandals to protect his feet from the burning iron- 
stone. It was two o’clock before we reached our destination that 
day ; heat and hunger had reduced me to speechlessness, and yet, 
very little later, the glories of a sunset were no more marred for 
me by recollections of the merciless heat of midday than my 
appreciation of the dawn had been spoilt by any thought of the 
stress to come. That is only typical of those who know and love 
Africa ; perhaps it is just by the very audacity of her changes that 
she obtains her strongest hold over the hearts of men. 
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Evenings on trek are very delightful too : the welcome change 
to coolness and dark, the feeling of pleasant fatigue, and then at 
last, when all the camp was still and the ‘ boys’ asleep like dogs 
on their little mats, we would go to our mosquito-netted beds on 
the far side of the compound, right in the open, and sleep like 
children, with only the gorgeous canopy of stars overhead, the 
open bush country at our feet, and the innumerable night noises 
sounding from near and far. 

At last, one day, when the coast and England seemed to belong 
to another existence, that long ridge came in sight, and I saw 
the mounted escort of constabulary coming out to meet us, a dark 
moving mass on the sun-baked road. It was Tamale at last. 
Tamale, that at one time had seemed more far off than any dream- 
country, and in my memory I see it as clearly now as I saw it 
then. The deep red earth of the parade-ground, the native town 
on the left, its grass-roofed huts clustering together under the 
biggest trees or broken up here and there by an open square or 
road, and the white gleam of the mosque against the deepening 
blue. We rode the last quarter of a mile at a wild gallop, the 
escort thundering behind us; and I see again the flags along the 
road, the archway with its huge written ‘ Welcome,’ and the clouds 
of dust as we reined up to acknowledge the salute and inspect the 
guard of honour. When that was over, we turned to greet the 
various chiefs and their followers, who were arrayed in all the 
splendour of flowing coloured robes and silver ornaments, their 
horses decked with leather and leopard-skins. There was many 

ta friendly handshake, many a greeting in unknown tongues, and 
always a smile of pleasure and welcome. Most of the natives had 
never seen a white woman before, and I sometimes feel I must have 
been a great disappointment to them, for there was nothing in 
my khaki shirt and riding-breeches to distinguish me from a man, 
and my helmet hid all my hair. Anyway, they were undoubtedly 
very interested, and it was some time before we could ride away, 
past the guard-room and offices; on to the cantonment, where 
for nearly eight months three shingle-roofed two-storied houses 
stood to me for all that I needed of home. 

Life is very simple and very friendly on an out-station in our 
Colonies ; the work is hard, and there are many disadvantages, but 
the spirit of service seems to pervade everything, and brings out 
all that is best ina man. A country like West Africa needs the 
very best men that England can produce, because they will have 
to face the worst odds, because they must depend eniirely on 
themselves, and because in dealing with natives example is such 
ar important factor. According to many standards, the nigger is 
demoralised to start with—is innately demoralised ; but this is 
rather sweeping, and it is hardly just to compare any one race 
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with another. Still, I think it is a well-proved fact that the black 
race possesses none of those qualities which make for progress, 
and the uncivilised, untaught, up-country savage is just a child— 
a lazy, ignorant, very superstitious child—who will unconsciously 
copy his superiors, as any white child imitates his elders. That 
is why on any station you will find two or three brown-faced, 
generally rather thin, Englishmen, in clothes which, if worn, are 
clean, in boots that shine, and helmets newly whitened. You 
may meet them riding on well-groomed ponies, or about their 
several tasks in office or hospital, or in the court-house, whose 
furnace-like atmosphere is laden with the acrid odour of the black 
race, with still that quiet manner and that bearing of power and 
superiority which marks the immeasurable distance between black 
and white. 

There had never been a white woman at Tamale before, and 
some of the men were doubtful if they ever wanted one; but I 
think it must have been all right, for the greatest compliment I 
have ever been paid in my life was told to one of my friends in 
London by a man who was home on leave: ‘It was just like 
having another man out there.’ Certainly they were all perfectly 
delightful. It went without saying that I was to be in everything 
that was done, from golf to shooting ; and always on the nights 
of our weekly dinner-parties five white people would assemble, in 
all the ceremony of mess kit and medals, round a table that would 
not have disgraced any English home. I can remember so many 
discussions on those Saturday nights—talks about anything and 
everything. There are few houses in London where I have met # 
with anything like the power and originality of thought which 
were displayed in that far-away room, to the very entrance of 
which rolled the bush country of Central Africa, cutting it off by 
many miles from the world of civilisation. 

Looking back now, it seems as if the days were uneventful; 
but it never appeared so at the time, and they were certainly not 
idle. Ordinary days at Tamale would begin about six a.m. with 
tea and biscuits, sitting on the verandah and watching the 
morning lights on the blue range of distant hills. An hour later 
we would ride along the half-mile which separated our house from 
the rest of the cantonment, and, meeting one or two of the other 
men there, we would go round on inspection ; either to the native 
town, the constabulary lines, the little native hospital, or to the 
caravanserai, where the nomad traders stay on their journeys 
between Timbuctoo and the far-away coast. It generally meant 
rough or slow riding, and at the end we always used to cut across 
a short bit of bush country and get on to the main road south, 
fondly called ‘the London road.’ Tired of picking their way 
through stubble and over yam-fields, our ponies would answer 
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willingly to rein and spur, and the morning ride ended in a 
triumphant gallop and a cloud of dust. The sun begins to get 
hot by eight A.M., and we used to go back gladly to the dim 
shuttered house, whose cool white walls offered a pleasing con- 
trast to the glare outside. When I had changed my riding kit 
we would have breakfast, and then my husband went to his office 
and I to the interesting but somewhat arduous task of ordering 
my household. 

I must say a word about the West African servant—he is so 
unique and so uniformly bad. Few of these ‘ boys’ are accus- 
tomed to having a white woman at the head, and just to start 
with they resented my authority very much. As servants they 
are bad, quite hopelessly bad, every one of them, and naturally 
the average official, who has just about as much work to get 
through in twelve hours as he could comfortably do in twenty- 
four, has not time to fuss round with his domestic arrangements. 
Therefore, the reins of power are with the head boy or steward, 
and as long as things are fairly comfortable on the surface your 
nigger is tolerably certain that ‘master’ will not complain. 
When I arrived on the scene there were many upheavals, and 
for the first few weeks it was a sorrowful world for my staff. I 
refused to have every course served up with fried onions, I 
utterly declined to eat curry more than once in every three days, 
and I organised a daily round of inspection to pantry and kitchen. 
They were horribly worried, poor boys; it makes me laugh now 
to think of ‘ William’s ’ face as I told him I must see every one 
of the dozen dusters I had given him a week previously. When 
I tell you that in West Africa a duster is used for the whole 
gamut of cleansing purposes, from lamp-cleaning to polishing the 
glasses, you will understand my fastidiousness. I meant to raise 
the standard of living, and I ended by doing so, but I had no idea 
it would be such a hard task. I had first to learn the two impor- 
tant things in dealing personally with natives—namely, to make 
up your mind instantly, and then, having made it up, never to 
alter your decision. Also there was the difficulty of language, 
and pigeon-English is not easy. It is annoying, when you send 
your ‘boy’ to look for a book or cigarettes, and he calls from 
upstairs, ‘ Yes, missus, I find him,’ to have to wait another ten 
minutes and then get this reply in answer to your shout, ‘ Yes, 
missus, I find him, but I no see him.’ ‘ Find’ merely means 
*T am looking.’ 

Another amusing incident occurred one day when I said I 
wanted my room turned out. I could not make my ‘ boys’ under- 
stand, so I started to do it myself, and then sat on a table, amid a 
sea of soapsuds, and laughed till I cried at the sight of five full- 
grown men who took over an hour to scrub a floor that an English 
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housemaid would have finished in twenty minutes. The most 
important of my morning duties was the dividing up of the 
slender supply of vegetables from the Government garden, 
There were always enough tomatoes to go round, but I used to 
keep a book to show me when I last gave the Doctor a lettuce 
and whose turn it was to have the long-coveted cabbage! 
Except for these delicacies, a limited supply of very tough beef 
and mutton, the eternal goat, and chickens and guinea-fowl, we 
were entirely dependent on the tinned stores we brought out from 
England. It is wonderful how much you can do with tinned 
food, and really how little you miss the fresh fruit and the 
fish that here in England are considered almost necessities 
of life. 

Half-past twelve brought lunch-time, and I can picture my 
husband playing the piano and turning on the gramophone, while 
I prepared the piéce de résistance in the invaluable chafing-dish. 
After lunch till four P.M. is the most trying period of the day, and 
for people like myself, with whom sleeping does not agree, it is 
hard to know what best todo. However, for me there was always 
@ mountainous basket of household mending and always books to 
read, so I managed fairly well. 

Four o’clock brought some abatement in the temperature and 
the longed-for tea. At five we would ride down to the golf-links, 
of which we were justly proud, play nine holes, and then, when 
dark came, play bridge at one of the houses till dinner-time. 

There was no difference in dinner whether we were alone or 
had people dining with us, and on almost any night at eight 
o’clock, if you could have looked into the house, you would have 
seen a table covered with clean linen, a sparkle of silver and glass 
under pink-shaded lights, and two people in evening dress as 
conventional as that prescribed by any London restaurant. 

We always had music in the evening, for although Kipling 
says ‘ You couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a mile,’ our tiny yacht 
piano stands up at Tamale to this day a mute witness that it was 
carried every yard of the three hundred miles that lie between 
Tamale and Coomassie, and carried by five niggers, who probably 
used it to sleep on, even if they could not sandwich it * ’tween the 
coffee and the pork.’ Dear little piano, it shared with me the 
honour of being the first of its kind to reach the Northern Terri- 
tories, and it has the luck to be there still. My husband used to 
play, at every odd moment during the day, snatches from operas we 
had heard in London and regimental songs from all countries. 
Men coming casually to the house used often to stand on the 
verandah listening, and sometimes a look on their faces would 
tell me of some chord of memory set vibrating by the music. ‘It 
does away with all the feeling of exile,’ a man once said to me 
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as we listened to the pleading strains of Elgar’s Salut d’Amour, 
and I knew what he meant. 

Sometimes there were men staying a few days at Tamale on 
their way home or going northward, and then the quiet routine 
was disturbed ; there would be golf-competitions, perhaps a race- 
meeting, and a series of dinner-parties. I remember on one 
occasion we were ten white people on the station; it was quite 
unprecedented, and that dinner taxed my powers to the utmost. 
There was only just enough crockery, and we had to borrow 
chairs and lamps, but for once my ‘ boys’ rose to the occasion, 
and it all went off without a blunder. I always used to consider 
my big dinner-parties a failure if we had to resort to bridge; we 
played so much, and I am sure the men got tired of winning and 
losing each other’s money. Anyway, on that particular night 
there was no need for it; we had speeches at dinner, long dis- 
cussions and arguments afterwards, and many a rousing chorus. 
At the end, when I had sung myself hoarse, and our répertoire 
seemed exhausted, they started singing hymns, every man of 
them, because they all knew the tunes and the tunes reminded 
them of home. It was done with the most absolute simplicity—a 
simplicity that brought tears to my eyes, and that I never expect 
to see again. 

In the Northern Territories there is a hard-and-fast line 
between the wet and the dry seasons. From November till April 
the country is swept by the harmattan—the desert wind, which 
brings with it a fine brown dust to fill the air—and a gasping, 
burning heat, turning the whole country to a dry, pitifully 
brown waste. It is nominally the healthy season, for the 
tremendous heat of midday gives place to cooler nights. I say 
nominally, because no time of the year is healthy, and because, 
although I can remember a distinct need for a blanket, I have 
also a very clear recollection of a week in March, which I spent 
under canvas, when the thermometer stood at 110 degrees in the 
shade at noon and the nights were anything but cool. We were 
on trek then, and the Doctor, who was with us, used to mete out 
a whisky and soda apiece at seven A.M., the first break in our 
march, and then would sanction no other liquid but hot tea till 
after sundown. 

With the rains comes occasional coolness, especially during 
the first month; but as they definitely set in the atmosphere 
becomes rather like a Turkish bath, and the absence of sun is 
really depressing. 

The first tornado I saw left an indelible impression on me, an 
impression that even exceeding terror could not dim. It was up 
at Tamale ; all day we had heard far-away thunder, and by five 
o'clock the sky was flecked with ominous clouds, emanating from 
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an angry-looking mass on the south-east horizon. The sunlight 
failed, a pregnant silence enveloped all our world; there was no 
sound from bird or beast, nothing save the growing menace of the 
thunder. Gradually the clouds thronged together and seemed to 
advance rapidly—an immense purple and black mass, the forward 
line marked with deep brown, and the lightning streaking down * 
the dark background. Still the silence reigned immediately around 
us, and as we watched, spellbound, there came to us across miles of 
parched country the smell of the rain. It was cool and fragrant 
and intensely sweet, and it seemed to bear the thanks of all those 
miles of gasping country which it had refreshed with its blessed 
moisture. Then, close at hand now, a low roar, gaining in 
strength till the zenith of the wind and dust storm lashed itself 
on our little cantonment. The wind and the thunder were 
deafening, the lightning literally blinding, the dust everywhere; 
and I suppose it must have lasted quite twenty minutes before 
the rain broke, adding to the clamour, but breaking the spell of 
horror which had held me ever since the eerie stillness first 
heralded a storm. For two hours it must have rained without 
ceasing ; a rain that is never seen in England and is actually a 
sheet of water. The incessant lightning, reflected from perhaps 
four different storms, turned the whole country to a fairy world 
of shining steel-like radiance. 

It is all very well and wonderful to stand and watch a storm 
when you know your house is well built and of stone, and you 
can shut doors and windows against the ravages of the dust; but 
it is quite another thing to wake in the middle of the night, ina 
jerry-built house of ‘mud, with a grass roof, and nothing but 
flimsy ‘chick’ blinds to protect your worldly goods. Things 
happen something like this : you wake, you decide that the storm 
is coming, so you drag on a pair of long boots and a waterproof, 
shout for all your servants, who sleep in huts a little distance 
from your house, and, with their help, you put under the beds 
and tables all the things you value. 

Generally there is not much time, and you sit miserably on 
your bed, a hurricane lamp vy your side, waiting to run to the 
first place that gives way before the fury of the storm and praying 
for the rain in case the roof is struck. The tension is over in 
half an hour. I remember one occasion when it ended in a 
frantic hunt for the whisky-bottle, which had got hopelessly 
hidden, and which was our only defence against the shivering 
cold that comes up with a tornado; the more necessary as the 
roof leaked badly and the rest of our night promised to be damp! 

In addition to all those observations of surface things I got 
an insight into the work and wonders of administration, and 
learned something of what it means to govern a‘ untry in the 
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’ face of a very bad climate and a lack of almost all the things 
which civilisation has taught us to consider necessary to progress. 
Surely it is not difficult to understand the fascination of walking 
into a country that is centuries behind the civilisation of Europe, 
with orders to bring that country into line with the rest of the 
world so that none of it be wasted, either the strength of its sons 
or the fruit of its soil. For, even if the people are a lower and 
dissimilar race, and although the soil is at the mercy of a ruthless 
climate, it is all new material, to be moulded for good or ill, and 
that moulding depends on the lives of the Englishmen who serve 
England in her Colonies. 

Of course, to all there come moments of utter loathing. It may 
be that the mail is lost! Ah! you people in London, with your 
hourly posts, you cannot know what it means to wait for your 
letters through six long, hot days, and on the seventh, when your 
heart has leapt at the sound of the post bugle, to find the runner 
has only got a bag for the next station, eighty miles north, and 
owing to some careless clerk on the coast your mail is travelling 
up the western road on the other side of the country. It may 
be mail-bags, or nerves, or fever—it does not matter what brings 
the depression, sufficient that while it lasts it sweeps a man off 
his feet, and Africa has one voice less among the thousands who 
praise her. But those are only bad moments, and even they 
form a part of the extraordinary supremacy which Africa holds 
over the men who serve her. For the most part the work is 
engrossing, and the discomforts are easily out-balanced by the 
freedom of the life—a life I found it very good to share and of 
which share I am very proud. 

Here at home they say that England has passed her zenith ; 
but out there in England’s Colonies her sons still give the best 
of mind and body, her women more than ‘life, and give gladly, 
as their share of the price that is paid for our nation’s glory, in 
which they, at all events, still believe. 

Ah! ‘ Cromwell’s England,’ can you forget, have you ceased 
to hear 


. . across the sea, 
The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee ? 


NorAaH WATHERSTON. 
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A PLEA FOR THE NATIONALISATION 
OF OUR SCULPTURE 


May one venture to formulate a plea for the nationalisation and 
better patronage of British sculpture? 

Just recently there has been at the Japan-British Exhibition 
the second representative collection of works by British sculptors, 
the first of such collections having been shown in the same galleries 
at the Franco-British Exhibition two years ago. That two such 
large gatherings of our sculpture could be got together so closely 
following one another confirms the now often-expressed opinion 
that in this branch of the fine: arts there is recently great evidence 
of a renaissance here in Great Britain. 

The works were there €xhibited in such a2 manner end under 
conditions so favourable as to space and lighting that, forthe first 
time, a somewhat just estimate of our sculpture—as a s¢hool— 
could be made. Placed, as it was at the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition, alongside so muth French sculpture, it was quite justif- 
able that a Britisher should feel some pride, seeing how the 
craftsmanship of our works stood the test of that comparison. 

But after careful thought and analysis devoted to the works 
individually, when they are seriously considered upon a broad 
basis collectively, a question forces itself more and more to the 
fore : Is this British sculpture? Have we any modern school of 
our own? Speaking generally, our work is exotic; certainly in 
but a small degree can it be considered really British : born of 
national thought and bred on our soil. Yet in all directions there 
is evidence of vitality; the very diversity of aim and manner of 
working, the range of skill in craftsmanship, would be a real matter 
for rejoicing if only there was present a bond of national thought. 
So many attempt speaking in a foreign language rather than in 
our mother-tongue. One sees a large number of works almost 
French, works greatly influenced by the severer realism of the 
Cinquecento Italian, others attempting the vigorous mannerisms 
of the Michelangelo school, while some pose as followers of the 
Greeks ; but there is terribly little which is our real own. 

We shall not be ourselves until we recognise that we must 
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throw off this preponderance of foreign influence. Of course, we 
are a young school as yet, but are we content to remain in the age 
of childhood? While we are children we think as children and 
do as children, but when we are men we put away childish things. 
Now imitation of its elders is one of the chief characteristics of 
childhood ; we must establish our manhood by putting away this 
imitation if we are ripe for manhood’s work. 

In the Gothic days England was in the forefront with its 
sculpture applied to architecture and upon tombs; some of the 
figures, such as those upon the west front of Wells and at Exeter, 
were, despite their somewhat crude craftsmanship, never excelled 
in their art feeling by any Gothic sculpture abroad. If we could 
lead then, surely we have it in us to lead now. But to do so we 
must first throw off the foreign reins that hold us, and unitedly 
determine to be ourselves again and in the van. Unfortunately, 
there has not been any continudéus British sculptural tradition con- 
necting us with those days of the best Gothic sculpture, and so we 
bave rightly gone abroad for our necessary training; but having 

w the full benefits of the good influence, technically, of our 
oreign teachers, we need not continue under the magnetism of 
their thought as well. Surely the time has come for us to say our 
own say and to make British sculptu?e the embodiment of British 
thought. tag 

It,is the thought and motif whiclfts the vital spark in all such 
work. Consider literature for a momént. What constitutes the 
greatness of a Shakespeare, a Darwist, or a Carlyle? Not the fine- 
ness of technique or the great mastery of words, although the 
writings of these men have such qualities in the highest degree ; 
it is the thought and matter in their works which make them tower 
as giants above others. What a drop from their high standard to 
Pope and men of his eighteenth-century school; yet they, too, 
have a scholarly and brilliant technique of a kind based upon 
famous classic writers, but so closely based that they exist as a 
school of imitators—greatness of thought and motif is almost miss- 
ing from their works ; they have added no richness to the world’s 
‘Temple of Thought ’ ; they practically begin and end as imitators. 
Our sculpture now may be a fair parallel to Pope and his school, 
and we may take warning from the comparison : full of grace, of 
good colour, of brilliantly turned phrases, based upon a fine foreign 
tradition, but much in want of the spark of our British thought to 
give it real life. Much of it, like the writings of the Pope school, 
is full of good technique, but dead as ditchwater—futile attempts to 
reclothe dead bones in the manner of the French and Classics and 
give them forth to masquerade as living things. Our sculpture 
could do with even a little less brilliance of performance, if it could 
have instead a good bit more humanity and thought. 

Vou. LXIX—No. 407 M 
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4A PLEA FOR THE NATIONALISATION 
OF OUR SCULPTURE 


May one venture to formulate a plea for the nationalisation and 
better patronage of British sculpture? 

Just recently there has been at the Japan-British Exhibition 
the second representative collection of works by British sculptors, 
the first of such collections having been shown in the same galleries 
at the Franco-British Exhibition two years ago. That two such 
large gatherings of our sculpture could be got together so closely 
following one another confirms the now often-expressed opinion 
that in this branch of the fie arts there is recently great evidence 
of a renaissance here in Gre t Britain. 

The works were there ‘uibited in such a manner ¢ 1d under 
conditions so favourable as to space and lighting that, fer tie first 
time, a somewhat just esti nate of our sculpture—as a {:hool— 
could be made. Placed, as :¢ was at the Franco-Br ush Ex- 
hibition, alongside so much French sculpture, it was quite justifi- 
able that a Britisher should feel some pride, seeing how the 
craftsmanship of our works stood the test of that comparison. 

But after careful thought and analysis devoted to the works 
individually, when they are seriously considered upon a broad 
basis collectively, a question forces itself more and more to the 
fore : Is this British sculpture? Have we any modern school of 
our own? Speaking generally, our work is exotic; certainly in 
but a small degree can it be considered really British : born of 
national thought and bred on our soil. Yet in all directions there 
is evidence of vitality ; the very diversity of aim and manner of 
working, the range of skill in craftsmanship, would be a real matter 
for rejoicing if only there was present a bond of national thought. 
So many attempt speaking in a foreign language rather than in 
our mother-tongue. One sees a large number of works almost 
French, works greatly influenced by the severer realism of the 
Cinquecento Italian, others attempting the vigorous mannerisms 
of the Michelangelo school, while some pose as followers of the 
Greeks ; but there is terribly little which is our real own. 

We shall not be ourselves until we recognise that we must 
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throw off this preponderance of foreign influence. Of course, we 
are a young school as yet, but are we content to remain in the age 
of childhood? While we are children we think as children and 
do as children, but when we are men we put away childish things. 
Now imitation of its elders is one of the chief characteristics of 
childhood ; we must establish our manhood by putting away this 
imitation if we are ripe for manhood’s work. 

In the Gothic days England was in the forefront with its 
sculpture applied to architecture and upon tombs; some of the 
figures, such as those upon the west front of Wells and at Exeter, 
were, despite their somewhat crude craftsmanship, never excelled 
in their art feeling by any Gothic sculpture abroad. If we could 
lead then, surely we have it in us to lead now. But to do so we 
must first throw off the foreign reins that hold us, and unitedly 
determine to be ourselves again and in the van. Unfortunately, 
there has not been any continuéus British sculptural tradition con- 
uecting us with those days of the best Gothic sculpture, and so we 
bave rightly gone abroad for our necessary training ; but having 

ow the full benefits of the good influence, technically, of our 
Dien teachers, we need not continue under the magnetism of 
their thought as well. Surely the time has come for us to say our 
own say and to make British sculptute the embodiment of British 
thought. 

It is {he thought and motif whick4s the vital spark in all such 
work. Consider literature for a momént. What constitutes the 
greatn. 88 ‘of a Shakespeare, a Darwirt, ér a Carlyle? Not the fine- 
ness of ‘technique or the great niastery of words, although the 
writings of these men have such qualities in the highest degree ; 
it is the thought and matter in their works which make them tower 
as giants above others. What a drop from their high standard to 
Pope and men of his eighteenth-century school; yet they, too, 
have a scholarly and brilliant technique of a kind based upon 
famous classic writers, but so closely based that they exist as a 
school of imitators—greatness of thought and motif is almost miss- 
ing from their works ; they have added no richness to the world’s 
‘Temple of Thought ’ ; they practically begin and end as imitators. 
Our sculpture now may be a fair parallel to Pope and his school, 
and we may take warning from the comparison : full of grace, of 
good colour, of brilliantly turned phrases, based upon a fine foreign 
tradition, but much in want of the spark of our British thought to 
give it real life. Much of it, like the writings of the Pope school, 
is full of good technique, but dead as ditchwater—futile attempts to 
reclothe dead bones in the manner of the French and Classics and 
give them forth to masquerade as living things. Our sculpture 
could do with even a little less brilliance of performance, if it could 
have instead a good bit more humanity and thought- 
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Are we never to have a British National School of Sculpture? 

It is of no use to say ‘ The best art is cosmopolitan ’ ; it can be 
understood by the cultured of all nations, but it cannot in its 
highest form be a cosmopolitan product. There never has been a 
very great period of sculpture which has not been national— 


Assyrian, Egyptian, fifth-century B.c. Greek, and fifteenth-century. 


Italian are examples. On the other hand, classic Roman sculp. 
ture was not of the greatest—it was an imitative school, a product 
of the foreign influence of Greece ; Italy only reached her greatest 
period in the fifteenth century, when her sculpture was un- 
doubtedly nationalised. Then it was the outcome of the thoughts 
of the people, ranging from works personifying the character of 
their religion to others rendering the life of the times. Truly 
there were a few examples of work with a classic motif produced 
then, but they were very few compared with the works which were 
the outcome of the real feeling of the time. During the life of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent a certain artificial school of philosophy 
was in vogue among the people who posed as the highly cultured— 
I refer to the worship of the teachings of Plato, which was a 
passing phase—and no doubt the few classic figures by fine 
sculptors produced at that time were owing to a demand for them 
by the Platonists, who were often the art-patrons as well. 

Unless we are to be an offshoot of foreign sculpture, as Roman 
sculpture was of Greek, we must get out of the foreign yoke, 
although at first we may feel a want of the guiding reins. 

May it not be a reasonable assumption that some, at least, of 
the neglect of the sculpture rooms at the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions by the public—the lack of interest they show in our art— 
may possibly be owing to the fact that they feel it is so foreign , so out 
of touch with their own lives and thoughts? I do not mean that 
they actually formulate any such idea, but there is so little British 
in it to appeal to them that they stand aloof, untouched, and will, I 
believe, continue to do so until we sculptors make the change 
and arrest the public interest by infusing our work with a national 
character. Now, alas !‘so many of the works are mere réchauffés 
of foreign work, from foreign sources of inspiration ; indeed, there 
are few but have just a foreign smack somewhere. I venture to 
believe healthy national work is wanted, and that such would soon 
draw us and the people together; but we must speak with sim- 
plicity of language, a language easily understood by the many. 
Keep the dead languages of art for the antiquaries and for our 
own professiona! study, and with British language for British 
people sculpture here will advance by leaps and bounds. Such 
works would be vital art. Surely we have enough scope to draw 
our inspiration from things British? Of the things in the 
thoughts of our people are, amongst others, our national history 
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past and present, our various forms of religion, our fables and 
myths ; but above all, perhaps, to see and record the poetry of 
the life and incidents of our own times. Such works would really 
tell something to future generations, and consequently will, if we 
do them finely, appeal to them then as the great schools of the 
past, for similar reasons, appeal to us now. 

What have pseudo-classic and pseudo-French nudes, which we 
go on producing, to do with British thought or character? A 
short time, comparatively, separates us from the days of the 
statues and busts of our forefathers in Roman togas, yet already 
we see the grotesque absurdity of such treatment. In the same 
way we, or others, will soon see the falseness of much of the 
sculpture being done here now. One cannot protest too strongly 
against classic nudes plus French realism continuing to be en- 
couraged as the summum bonum in British sculpture. The 
Greeks and Romans made the nude in sculpture their own; it 
was of their times—for example at the public games the com- 
petitors were nude or practically so, and although in winter thick 
costumes were worn, yet from the drawing on vases and from bas- 
reliefs it is evident that there was at times a much nearer approach 
to nudity than with us now. Then, of course, it was of their 
mythology, and therefore in the everyday thoughts of the people ; 
their sculptors did it superbly : it was not mere realism to them, 
it was the nude treated, treated and simplified in a very masterly 
manner. Are we to believe that if mere realism (of which so 
much is thought nowadays) could have added a quality to their 
sculpture those great artists of Greece would not have added it? 
They saw that there are qualities far above mere realism ; they 
went for those qualities and got them, and the world will ever be 
grateful to them for their greatness. I believe sculpture in those 
days was appreciated by all because it was actually akin to the 
life of the people, drawn from themselves or personifying for their 
aid the things about which the people thought : it was national. 
The nude is certainly not a British characteristic ; if is not of our 
climate ; the people associate it with little besides birth, bath, and 
indecency. We must not forget that the nude, which is familiar 
to us artists owing to our course of training—wherein we rightly 
class the human figure as the most beautiful object in Nature, and 
therefore the fit object for our study—is not similarly in the 
thoughts of the British people. Now it is absurd to say, as some 
of us do : ‘ That’s only the prudery of the British, and the sooner 
they get over it the better.’ The mistake, I believe, is with us; 
the majority of the British people are not prudes, but the nude 
to them is unfamiliar, to them it does not appeal. Yet I am sure 
that when a sculptor has really got something new to say and, as 
an appeal to the intellect and in order to express himself, he uses 
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the nude, then I am sure our people, the thoughtful ones anyway, 
‘would welcome it for what it has to tell them. But I am equally 
sure that they do not want the life studies which so many persist 
in serving up for them as substitutes for works of art. The use 
of the nude or semi-nude in ornament seems quite justifiable, ag 
in such cases it merely forms parts (more or less of importance) 
in @ decorative scheme; the way it lends itself to flow of line 
renders it of great artistic value therein. Remember the beauty 
of Nature is one thing, the beauty of Art is another, and the great 
fc scination of natural beauty for an artist often makes him mistake 
its reproduction for art. Let our studies be kept in our studios— 
their proper province—to be used as a means to that greater thing, 














We can hardly do too much in equipping ourselves as crafts. 
men, making for that purpose a most thorough and thoughtful 
study of the past, using all the great accumulation of knowledge 
which tradition hands along ; but we must not be slaves to it, it 
must be our servant and helper, that we may become strong and 
capable in singing our own national song. Take the greatest 
periods of our art, to which I have already referred—Egyptian, 
Greek fifth century B.c., Gothic, and Italian fifteenth century— 
was there any one of these wherein the sculptors adhered closely 
to any past period for the inspiration of their works? Not one. 
Their art was in each case national; they drew inspiration from 
their religion and history, the fighting of their soldiers, the games 
of their athletes—from the people around them. The perfection 
of their craft, that source of power which enabled them to express 
their ideas finely, was no doubt the result of handed-down 
tradition, and of that they took every advantage. Such, however, 
was their craft, craft in the widest sense, including design, composi- 
tion, scale, modelling and treatment of materials; but the little 
bit, that little bit beyond which means so much—Art !—that was 
their own. 

Now, having ventured to urge our sculptors to unite in a 
national spirit is not all there is to be done, however sympathetic- 
ally they may receive the urging ; there is another and equally 
necessary side of the question if the renaissance, of which there 
is so much promise, is to become an accomplished fact, for without 
it the life of any school can only be spasmodic and crippled. 
Patronage is required, patronage in no stinted sense as at present, 
but a patronage which is prepared to show some confidence and 
can risk some partial failures especially at first. You have a plant at 
hand filled with vigour and ready to burst into flower and fruit, but 
which, without the necessary sustenance, cannot develop to any- 
thing approximating real perfection, but must be stunted and back- 
ward. It may be said: But why not create the patronage by the 
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sculptor first producing the work and so awakening real interest 
and causing a demand? There is already a considerable quantity 
produced on chance, but that there is not more is a mere question 
of cost. Sculptors are not capitalists, and few laymen seem to 
realise that to produce a life-size group, even to the stage of a 
finished model in plaster, involves an expenditure of several 
hundred pounds, and if this is to be put into marble or metal 
another 5001. does not go far—this is a calculation without count- 
ing anything for the sculptor’s own time. Those great periods to 
which I have made reference all had public and private patronage 
in a high degree. Important as this is for any of the arts to 
flourish well, for sculpture it is absolutely a vital matter ; whereas 
a painter can produce and accumulate his works in permanent 
form at comparatively little actual expenditure, considerable 
capital is essential to put a sculptor’s works into lasting material. 
It is quite distressing to think how many able works, even under 
existing conditions, are now produced to the plaster model stage, 
only to become broken and end their days on the scrap-heap for 
want of the wherewithal to pay for putting them into lasting form. 

The finest sculpture of the past was the outcome of patronage 
both national and private, yet besides a few public statues, put up 
more to glorify some individuals than with any idea of encouraging 
agreat art, we have little or no public help. To show how little 
the public statues are intended as patronage of the art of our 
times one can refer to the almost invariable habit of the British 
Press, when describing such a memorial or the unveiling of it, to 
avoid mention of the sculptor unless perhaps he be a Royal 
Academician. The private persons who really take a practical 
interest in our modern sculpture by making any collection of it 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Our brothers the architects, when they are dealing with im- 
portant buildings frequently make proposals for introducing 
sculpture, but these are of the items which are the first to be 
deleted from the scheme, at the order of the clients, on the score 
of needless expenditure. Most of such sculpture as is used now 
with architecture is required to be a mere revival of some old style, 
and does nothing for modern and national thought in sculpture ; 
of Gothic, for instance, in which so many attempts are made to 
revive the old forms of sculpture for our modern churches. It is 
merely the masquerading of dead bones in lieu of living sculpture, 
with results that are a mere affectation and sham, deceiving only 
the unknowing and gullible donors, and filling our churches with 
sculpture as lifeless as the stones of which they are carved—our 
churches, the places of all others where only the most living work 
should find a place! What is the higMst province of art in a 
church but to teach: to set the beholder thinking? How can 
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a twentieth-century individual draw the required lesson from a 
réchauffé of any fourteenth-century work? For, mind you, even 
the original work of that old time is not easily understood by the 
lay mind of the present. It was written in the language of the 
fourteenth century to be understood by the people of the fourteenth 
century. If the people of the twentieth century are to be inter- 
ested and taught they require the language of the twentieth 
century, and that spoken in the words of the sincerity and truth 
of a real artist. Even these réchauffés are seldom the work of 
individual artists, who might squeeze in a bit of their own 
character. Mostly, even in London cathedrals, they are works 
manufactured by trade firms, whose chief aim is naturally the com- 
mercial one of making money, and who could not, if they would, 
reproduce the art qualities of the works they copy and caricature. 

British sculpture cannot make any lasting effort until the 
British—collectively as a nation, in our capital and all great cities, 
and individually as lovers of beautiful things in the home and 
garden—become patrons of the art. 

While Great Britain, with her place as a leader among 
nations, does practically nothing publicly to encourage the 
execution of our modern national arts, other countries have for 
years been acting as the public patrons of the arts of the time, 
sculpture receiving a large share of recognition. In France any 
model for a really fine piece of work in sculpture sent to the annual 
exhibition is almost certain (if otherwise unsold) to be commis- 
sioned by the State for execution in metal or marble. In Germany 
—as we learn through the Press—the Government have lately 
been seriously considering an added grant of 70,0001. per annum 
for patronage of one branch of the arts alone—the theatres! But, 
of course, the German Emperor has a great love of the arts, and 
realises how much prestige is to be gained by a country where 
they flourish ; his influence personally has much to do with the 
payment of such grants. Austria also spends official moneys on 
the arts, and even the less wealthy countries, such as Italy, do 
what our Government never thinks of doing. Here, while huge 
sums are spent on Old Masters and ancient art, the arts of our 
times flag for want of real encouragement. One respectfully hopes 
that our new King and Queen will help us to a day of better things 
for national art throughout the British Empire. 

There should be erected in Hyde Park, by the Government, the 
London County Council, or by public subscription, a fine, low, wide- 
spreading building for national art illustrative of British thought 
—one to give joy and recreation and rest for all classes of people, 
in the place where they usually congregate on Sundays and holi- 
days: to bring the refining influence of art and beauty into their 
lives and not keep it so isolated as now. Such a building, sur- 
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rounded by gardens and even with a bandstand to bring the people 
together, should, in parts at least, be permanently open free to 
the public, and even the parts containing the annual exhibitions 
of the foremost art societies be open free on Sundays and holidays. 
I picture one form this Temple of Art might take: in plan an 
equi-armed cross, consisting of four quadrangles springing from a 
somewhat larger central one, the sides of each quadrangle being 
formed of single-story exhibition galleries for pictures and the like, 
while the central spaces could be laid out as formal covered-in 
gardens—the ideal place for displays of sculpture. The four outer 
quads could be retained for the annual exhibitions of the leading 
art societies ; the central one, to be always open free, should con- 
tain works in sculpture illustrative of British thought and belong- 
ing to the nation ; for such there is really no adequate home now. 
The building, consisting of single-story top-lit galleries, should be 
without any windows piercing its outside walls, and have a rich 
external frieze sculptured of coloured materials, illustrative of 
British national life. A colonnade round parts of the outside would 
form a home for other permanent works in sculpture, and full in 
the open around could be yet others. This colonnade would be a 
harbour of refuge and rest for the people in time of rain or heat. 

That the Academy is now inadequate for the display of works 
available is on all hands acknowledged ; the galleries at present 
devoted to sculpture are quite unsuitable for any but a compara- 
tively few, and those small-sized, works. The architectural 
water-colour and black-and-white rooms are all quite insufficient. 
Yet all could have proper space if removed to such a central 
Temple of Art. Then the other societies, now already crippled 
by the shutting of the New Gallery, could have an adequate home 
as well, the upkeep of the place being provided by the rents to be 
paid by the various participating societies. With a modest 
Government grant of, say, 5000]. per annum for the purchase or 
commissioning of any really fine national sculpture sent to the 
annual exhibitions year by year, and a building with adequate 
spaces such as I have outlined for a permanent home, sculpture, 
one of the greatest and most enduring of the arts of all times, 
would be enabled to hold up its head. There is no fear that such 
@ sum would pamper the art, for it would but provide for about 
two large and two small works per annum, but the friendly com- 
petition involved would effectually raise the standard of work and 
stimulate the workers. Under such conditions sculpture might 
flourish and become a national pride. Can this not be brought out 
of the land of dreams? It should be so, for art, which takes so 
slight a place, as yet, in our national life, has in the past been the 
invariable accompaniment of a nation at the height of its great- 
ness : art with other culture being the jewels in its crown. 
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We cannot get our work forward without much wrestling with 
thought, and these words are written with a hope of giving the 
movement a reminding jog. I trust they will be accepted as 
the very serious thoughts of a sincere student of the great art of 
sculpture. 

There is a proverb abroad, the remark of a great thinker of the 
far-away past, when his city, swollen with the pride of its strength 
and culture, was becoming lax : ‘ Behind the mountains there are 
also men.’ All praise to the continental sculptors, the example 
they have set, the lessons they have taught us; but, instead of 
being classed as a continental offshoot, let us force the world to 
say : ‘ Across the Channel there are also men.’ 


W. ReyYNoups-STEPHENS. 





‘TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS’ 
4A REPLY 70 DR. CLIFFORD 


THE scheme of settlement of the vexed question of religious 
instruction in elementary schools which was promulgated nearly 
a year ago by the Educational Settlement Committee has met 
with quite as good a reception at the hands of critics and reviewers 
as the members of the Committee had any right to expect.’ 
Hostile criticism has been, of course, duly forthcoming from the 
expected quarters, but in some cases a more friendly tone has 
been adopted than might have been anticipated. 

The scheme did not profess to be a Bill, but it presented what 
seemed, after prolonged discussion among experts widely differing 
in experience and in principles, to be the only practical sug- 
gestions that were worth making on the disputed points. Those 
who were discussing the question round the table knew what 
was the ultima ratio of each of the contending parties, and their 
problem was to get from each side for the others the best terms 
possible. Neither side could hope, in the long run, to get all 
it wanted, the point was to get for each as much as was com- 
patible with the interests of the rest. Dr. Clifford, in the article 
contributed to the October issue of this Review, quotes Abraham 
Lincoln as having declared that ‘ nothing is ever settled until it 
is settled right.” This meant that the sufferer will continue 
to agitate, and did not mean ‘ nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled as Abraham Lincoln thinks right.’ 

But as in ordinary conversation the phrase ‘ a sensible person ’ 
usually means a person who agrees with the speaker, so, in this 
case, when the reader gets to the end of Dr. Clifford’s article 
an impression is formed, in spite of all the conciliatory remarks 
that occur in the first section of the article, that Dr. Clifford 
would consider no settlement a righteous one that does not com- 
pletely square with his own views. If such had been the attitude 


- 1 Towards Educational Peace, published by Longmans. 
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of members of the Committee no progress could ever have been 
made. 

Dr. Clifford apparently does not see that one object we had 
before us was distinctly (using his own words) ‘ to provide for the 
Church free play for its own spiritual activities’ as far as possible 
consistently with the principle that it is not the business of the 
State to win or to retain adherents to any Church. And the 
object was not ‘ to provide, &c.,’ for ‘the Church’ only, but for 
‘any Church ’ (provided it be a Christian Church). 

Why Dr. Clifford declares that the Cowper-Temple arrange- 
ment disappears it is impossible to say. For he himself advocates 
instruction in the Bible, and he says the Cowper-Temple arrange- 
ment would content him, but when instruction in the Bible is 
enjoined he seems to think the Cowper-Temple arrangement 
destroyed. Is it because the principles of the Christian religion 
are to characterise the Bible instruction that he objects to our 
proposal? It would seem so. These are his words: ‘ Instruc- 
tion in the Bible under the limitations of the Cowper-Temple 
clause we know, but instruction in the principles of the Christian 
religion is a new and a different matter.’ 

Dr. Clifford goes on to describe this proposal as ‘ concurrent 
endowment,’ apparently oblivious of the fact that no teacher 
(under our scheme) is to be paid more or less whether he consents 
or refuses to give religious instruction. 

Dr. Clifford seems to assume that the principles of the 
Christian religion cannot be taught except in ‘credal form,’ a 
curious and dangerous admission for so strong an opponent of 
creeds! But that is not to be inferred from our forty years’ 
experience of instruction under the Cowper-Temple clause. 
That experience had not produced in the minds of the Committee 
any impression that the ‘amount of genuine religion outside of 
all the Churches ’ (to adopt again Dr. Clifford’s own words) was 
other than Christian, and accordingly they have not scrupled to 
provide that the instruction from the Bible shall be of a Christian 
character. It is, of course, perfectly true that the Committee 
proceeded on the definite principle that, where it is possible 
without injustice, those people who desire denominational schools 
shall be allowed to provide and use them, and that such schools, 
when so provided, shall be recognised as part of the national 
system. 

Where a denominational. school is at present the only school, 
the scheme endeavours to correct the position with the least 
possible hardship to those who would be the sufferers from the 
change. Dr. Clifford agrees with the Committee in ‘ gratefully 
recognising the long and fruitful services of the Church of Eng- 
land to the cause of national education.’ But he says ‘ he cannot 
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see that they constitute a valid claim for the continuance of special 
favours received for a century and more from the State, and also 
for the extension of similar privileges to other Churches.’ 

He would find it difficult to show from the scheme that 
‘special favours’ are to be continued to ‘ the Church’ which are 
not by the scheme open to all other Christian denominations. 
On the contrary, one of the main branches of the scheme is to 
arrange in course of time, as gently as may be, and only where 
it is necessary, for the conversion of non-provided schools in 
single-school areas (these are, it is not to be forgotten, chiefly 
Church of England schools) into Council schools. Further, in 
such schools it is not proposed, as Dr. Clifford’s words would lead 
careless readers to suppose, to continue a majority of Church 
managers. 

In fact, the real truth is that Dr. Clifford objects to any form 
of denominational instruction. He would not even tolerate the 
denominational training of young teachers in the art of imparting 
religious instruction to the very young of their own denomination. 
But his dislike to the idea of denominational instruction leads 
him into a misconception of the scheme. He says that the scheme 
would ‘ abandon the national ideal of education, and make universal 
the denominational.’ That distinctly is not the case. The con- 
verse is nearer the truth. For it is part of the scheme to ensure 
that in the 6000 single-school areas the single school shall no 
longer be denominational. This applies to the larger part of the 
rural districts. 

Tt is, on the other hand, proposed that in populous places 
where, besides the undenominational school, there are a sufficient 
number of persons (i.e. not less than 150) who care so much for 
a denominational school as to be willing to build another school 
and keep it filled with children, the State shall recognise that 
school, and allow the children of one denomination to be 
instructed in religion by teachers of their own denomination. 

I suppose that it is this ‘ special favour,’ or ‘ privilege,’ which 
Dr. Clifford has in his mind when he speaks of the State ‘ compel- 
ling citizens to support the Romanist and Ritualist propaganda,’ 
although, as has been already stated, under the scheme every 
teacher in a Council school has the choice of whether he will or will 
not take part in religious instruction, and his salary is not to be 
affected by his decision. Every teacher is to be free, except the 
head teacher, for in Council schools no head teacher is to be allowed 
to give denominational instruction, except in transferred schools 
such as are now doing so, but they may refuse to continue to do so 
without loss of salary. 

It is true that those teachers who do volunteer to give 
the instruction they believe in will not be fined for doing so, 
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and the taxpayer will have to contribute to their salary, earned 
as it will be entirely by secular instruction. But that amount 
of compulsion will be necessary in any system which permits 
* Romanists or Ritualists ’ to earn their livelihood by teaching, and 
if the continuance is permitted of denominational schools as a part 
of the national system of education aided out of national funds, 
But no taxpayer will be compelled to pay for any religious instruc 
tion as such. 

Tt is difficult to see why, where Wesleyans or Romanists or 
members of the English Church are both numerous enough in any 
area, and keen enough about special religious instruction for their 
children, they should not be allowed to provide a school for their 
own children. In that case the State will employ a staff of 
teachers who voluntarily give the religious instruction, each 
according to the principles of his or her own denomination. 

If this liberty to denominations were refused, as Dr. Clifford 
would have it refused, there would remain only two alternatives. 
Either all children must be dragooned into undenominational 
schools, and denied the denominational instruction which it is 
unquestionable that many parents prefer for their children; or 
else different denominational instruction would have to be given 
to different groups of children in the same school, a system which 
it needs no argument to prove to be most undesirable. Dr. 
Clifford calls this ‘ increasing the number of favoured sects, and 
so increasing injustice.’ But under the scheme there would be 
no ‘ favoured sects.’ Biblical Cowper-Temple teaching would be 
provided for all who desire it. ‘Those who desire more would, 
when possible without injustice to their fellow-citizens, be per- 
mitted to provide it. 

And for those who do not desire Biblical instruction there would 
remain, as now, the liberty to withdraw their children from it 
without destroying the provision for the much larger number who 
do desire it. Other work would be assigned to such children. 

But Dr. Clifford is probably right in thinking that not many 
parents would desire so to withdraw their children. 

It is perfectly true that the first object of the scheme is to 
keep the Bible in the schools, but it is also true that it aims at 
establishing a national system. The third object is to utilise 
all existing schools, while maintaining public control, and also 
utilising the denominational zeal to which we are indebted for 
the existence of most of the village schools. If what Dr. Clifford 
seems to think the only ‘righteous’ plan were attempted, it is 
not too much to say that not only would the righteousness be more 
than counterbalanced by the hideous injustice committed in 
ignoring all that has been done by denominational zeal, but an 
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unjustifiable waste of public money would be incurred, and a 
fresh outbreak of hostility, the very thing we wish to avoid, 
‘would be the result. 

If such a plan were put forward there can be no doubt that the 

‘Romanist and Ritualist’ would join with those at the other 
extreme, and would drive Bible teaching out of the State schools 
altogether. But they would not succeed in destroying the 
national system. They could not cover the area with voluntary 
schools of their own atmosphere, and the children in the vastly 
larger part of the country, especially in the urban areas, would 
be in the position of the children in the French State schools. 

For the danger of secularism does not come from the 
‘Romanist and Ritualist’ alone. If the State once secularised 
the schools it would be very difficult (great as is the amount of 
‘genuine religion outside all the Churches’) to replace Biblical 
teaching in the course of study. But the recent example of Queens- 
land shows how great an impression can be made upon public 
opinion by a combined effort of denominations to reverse the 
policy of secular education. 

It seems unfortunate that Dr. Clifford appears not to have 
observed that the most formidable opposition to the adoption of 
the proposals embodied in the scheme comes from the parochial 
clergy in rural districts. 

It is certainly not in this sense that he says, what is true 
e ough, that it is from the ‘ Romanist and Ritualist’ that the 
real danger of secularism arises. But the real fact is that while 
Dr. Clifford would raise the outcry that denominationalism is 
being established by the scheme, the parish clergy cry out that 
the scheme gives practical endowment to undenominationalism 
and is destructive of denominationalism. Extremes meet, we 
are often told, and verily they do so here. 

Dr. Clifford complains that Cowper-Temple teaching is 
destroyed by the scheme. Mr. Lathbury, from the Anglican 
point of view, complains that it is established and endowed, and 
80 they both oppose a scheme which neither destroys nor endows 
what is called ‘ undenominationalism,’ and which permits, but 
does not endow, denominational schools where population admits 
of them alongside of Council schools, and permits denominational 
teaching in most of the schools in which it has hitherto been the 
practice. 

It would not be right to close this article without a word in 
defence of Mr. Shakespeare. Nowhere in the article from which 
Dr. Clifford quotes does Mr. Shakespeare admit that anything is 
not ‘ right ’ (in the ordinary sense of the word) which he supports, 
though he does admit there are some things which ‘he does not 
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like’ ; but that is a very different thing. Mr. Shakespeare defends 
the scheme from the obviously right, religious, and statesmanlike 
standpoint, that it is the fairest arrangement by which the Bible 
can be kept in the schools. Nothing would satisfy Dr. Clifford 
b:t trampling upon the denominational sehools without com- 
promise or consideration. But is this the best way to achieve either 
peace or righteousness? 


C. T. D. Acnanp. 





A LAND VENTURE 


Tae problem of land and its ownership is one which has 
exercised the minds of successive generations since the days of 
the Witenagemot, but for the majority it would still seem to be 
merely a subject for heated discussions and party politics. It 
may, therefore, be of interest to a large section of the community 
to know how that problem has been faced by a gentleman in 
Wiltshire, and with what results. 

It was as a member of the Wilts County Council, in 1889, 
that Major Poore first perceived the opportunity for starting a 
system of Small Holdings which it had long been a dream of his 
to establish. 

The initial processes of this undertaking, capable of such brief 
description, absorbed, however, a great deal of time and energy 
in their development, for ideas are grasped slowly in the South 
country and ambitious effort needs stimulating. 

Frequent house-to-house visitations in one of the districts 
served by the Wilts County Council, and constant discussions with 
the inhabitants of the villages awakened the interest which became 
crystallized into action as time went on; and it is interesting to 
note how the ‘ establishment of Private Property on a permanent 
basis,’ as Major Poore expresses it, has contributed to the 
‘uplifting and the moral improvement’ of the inhabitants 
themselves. 

The first proposal to divide each village into Wards was at 
length adopted : each Ward to contain ten houses and to form 
itself into a Committee, appointing a Chairman from among its 
members : these Chairmen to compose the final Committee for 
the Village. 

For three years these Ward Committees met to discuss freely 
the subject of Peasant Proprietorship, the Chairman in each case 
bringing the result of these deliberations to the Village Com- 
mittee, not only for further consideration, but in order that some 
course of action might be evolved which it would be both possible 
and desirable to pursue. 
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As a consequence of this dissemination and interchange of 
ideas and the various suggestions which ensued, Major Poore 
decided to launch his scheme by purchasing 192 acres of land in 
Winterslow at 10]. per acre, with the object of selling it under 
certain conditions to those inhabitants of the village represented 
by their Committee, who wished to establish Peasant Pr- 
prietorship. 

The conditions were left to the Village Committee to settle, 

First they selected their valuers in the persons of the surveyors 
of Lower Wallop and a neighbouring village, and within a few 
days they succeeded in dividing 112 acres of the land in question 
into acre plots, and pricing it on the average basis of 151. per 
acre : some plots, however, being as low as 8/., while others went 
up to 301. The remaining portion of 80 acres, being heavier land 
and not likely to command immediate offers, was sold by the 
purchaser soon after his original transaction. 

This valuation accepted, and the knowledge of it conveyed to 
each Ward through its Committee, applications for the plots were 
soon forthcoming from, it must be noted, men whose average 
weekly wage did not exceed 16s. These applications were dealt 
with by the Village Committee in the order in which they were 
received ; and it is encouraging to learn that within six months 
of the valuation, viz. early in 1893, the plots were all taken up 
by the surrounding inhabitants, some even being bought 
outright. 

When the applications had all been dealt with, the land- 
holders were divided off into five groups or divisions, each group 
supplying its Chairman as representative to what afterwards 
came to be the Land Court. 

The work of the Committee being done, they dissolved in 
favour of the Land Court, to whom the landowners now looked, 
as they do to-day, for any necessary legislation and the conduct 
of affairs. 

The first duty of the Court was to draw up the terms of agree- 
ment between Major Poore and his tenants. They were briefly 
these : 

The plots were to be held on a lease of 999 years, all payments 
to cease when the average capital sum of 15. per acre had been 
paid up. 

On the original price the leaseholders to pay 5 per cent. towards 
capital and 5 per cent. towards interest. As security they were 
to discharge the first half-year’s payment on entry, and subse 
quently pay six months in advance. 

That is to say, Major Poore was ready to lease the land on 
15 years’ purchase on deferred payment of principal and interest. 
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To all intents and purposes the land was to be freehold, but 
difficulties of transfer turned the scale in favour of the leasehold 
form: hence the 999 years. There was the further object of 
keeping the title alive as in a copyhold. 

The following statistical table was drawn up: 
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* Suppose a man borrowed 10/. at 3 per cent. he would pay 6s. per year; 
6s, X 14 years = 848. = 41, 4s. 


The interest, that is to say the difference between the original 
price paid by the purchaser and that paid under the above scheme, 
was utilized by Major Poore to form a Reserve Fund for the benefit 
of the property. It can only be drawn upon with the advice of 
the Land Court, and for the common good and benefit of all the 
landholders: i.e. for an investment that would increase the 
Reserve, or for a business or expenditure that would bring a 
common benefit. 

There is nothing much to meet the outward eye in all this, 
for Winterslow to the casual observer is merely a pretty pro- 
sperous-looking village on the slopes of the Wiltshire Downs. 
But within the boundaries of its stuccoed walls and well-kept 
hedges, it holds in great measure the solution to the land problem 
that is occupying all thoughtful minds to-day. For it tells the 
history of kindness and enterprise in the direction of giving short 
credit : of the awakening of intelligent forethought and energy 
on the part of village communities: of self-government and 
independence of officialism : and of the consequent ‘ moral up- 
lifting ’ of the inhabitants themselves. 

There are now 47 members of the Land Court: there is a 
Reserve Fund created by their aided efforts standing at 1382/.— 
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for all payments have been completed: and out of the original 
leaseholders there are 37 heads of families each enjoying the fruit 
of his own industry, application and thrift, in a well-built cottage 
of his own, standing on the ground he has bought and toiled upon 
to improve, and that now supplies his sustenance and that of 
his family. 

These facts should surely provide some food for inquiry free 
from all party bias, and serve to emphasise the small need there 
really is for what we call charity, in the working out of great 
schemes for the benefit of our fellow-men. 

Major Poore himself says, ‘ My object in starting this venture 
was to show that the principles which guided my actions were 
not merely visionary. They do not begin and end in Small 
Holdings. It is the organization for administration which is the 
important part .. .’ And again, ‘It is undeniable that every 
sound effort to help must be self-supporting, which means that 
it must depend on the application of judgment to knowledge by 
the men themselves. No man has ever become prosperous except 
by his own exertions, and no man is independent that cannot help 
himself.’ 

There are more openings in this direction for those who are 
fortunate enough to have the means at their disposal in the first 
instance, and those means need not be great. And the success 
of the Winterslow enterprise, which, as Major Poore expresses 
it, ‘ has not cost me a sixpence,’ should ensure to our communities 
who so sorely need it further action undertaken on these lines 
and in the light of this experience. 

E. M. Bovyp, 





A STUDY OF DEMOCRACY 


LisTenInG the other day in one of the courts of Denver to the 
citechising of the jury which is a preliminary feature of an 
American trial, I was surprised to hear eleven out of twelve jury- 
men publicly avow that they took no practical interest in party 
politics, and had no bias whatever in favour of one side or the other. 
This in the very citadel of democracy, and in a State which has 
crowned it by the bestowal of votes upon women! But in 
America, as in England, party politics are still very generally the 
business of the few and the amusement of the many. With us, in 
times of great popular excitement—and especially when there is 
any question affecting popular self-esteem—voters may crowd 
enthusiastically to the ballot-box. At other times their interest in 
elections is largely of a sporting character—a desire to win victory 
for the particular colour they admire. And, as candidates for 
parliamentary honours know only too well, this feeling does not 
suffice to bring to the polling booth a large proportion of the 
electors unless it is assisted by laborious canvassing, by unreason- 
able appeals to sentiment, and by what are called in America ‘ joy- 
rides’ in motor-cars. Politicians feel that this indifference 
lessens their importance, and they are at pains to declare that the 
differences which divide them are dictated by stirrings of the great 
heart of the nation. They warn us that an appeal to the people 
on a constitutional question will rouse the bitterest feelings: they 
even hint at civil war. I was in Granada at the time of the last 
Spanish election. The issue involved was of grave importance— 
Liberalism versus Clericalism. The town was peaceful to dulness, 
and it was entertaining to read the telegrams” which were 
despatched to the newspapers of Madrid telling of the disorders in 
which the citizens were venting their feelings. What a contrast 
our recent general election has afforded to the ominous prognostica- 
tions of the rival partisans ! 

In theory a democracy substitutes the rule of the multitude for 
that of the few. Unless we can believe that mankind in the 
aggregate is unconsciously wiser than it is consciously and in 
detail, it is obvious that until the mass of our electorate gains very 
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largely in intelligence it is quite unfit to decide questions of 
difficulty. ‘The most that can be said for a reference to an ignorant 
electorate is that, when the well-informed disagree, it is better to 
consult the ill-informed than to draw lots for a decision. We 
would rather be overruled by numbers than be defeated by chance 
or oppressed by violence. For this reason a democracy is com- 
paratively secure against subversive revolutions: it provides a 
safety-valve for restlessness or discontent. And it is of no small 
value in presenting to the public a drama which keeps them 
amused and interested. Mr. Lloyd George is certainly a more 
entertaining personality than we can reasonably expect to emerge 
from an hereditary aristocracy. It may be that in the fulness of 
time the consciousness of power will bring about a fitness for it, 
and that the whole population of a country will take an intelligent 
interest in public affairs and insist upon directing them. Long 
steps towards this ideal have been taken in America and Australia, 
where democracy has been untrammelled by the clingings of old- 
time prejudices. Matters of ‘live’ importance, such as educa- 
tion, sanitation and temperance reform, there excite general and 
practical interest, although large numbers of people are not moved 
by the less definite questions which have been drawn within the 
vortex of party politics. But so far, in this country at all events, 
it is clear that, as under a monarchy or aristocracy, men follow 
leaders, and do little thinking for themselves. 

On scientific grounds we may value democracy because it 
affords scope for the gradual development of the judgment of 
mankind. The variations of human opinion may be compared 
with those physical variations of plants and animals which are the 
only, if imperfect, instruments of progressive evolution. Some 
are useful, others are injurious ; but if all be crushed, the capacity 
for progress is atrophied, and such stagnation follows as in India 
has been the consequence of Brahminical despotism. Under a 
monarchy or aristocracy peculiarities of opinion threaten the estab- 
lished order of things, and are promptly stifled. _The community 
becomes as a flower-bed the plants of which are kept true to type 
by the rigid elimination of all varying blossoms. ‘The restless or 


enthusiastic men who represent the varying florescences of human’ 


thought have, after centuries of struggle, succeeded in establish- 
ing a court of appeal. They have claimed the protection of the 
masses, and have conciliated the masses by winning for them 
@ voice in the management of affairs. Many years may pass 
before the enfranchised multitudes take an intelligent interest in 
the schemes that are propounded to them. Having obtained the 
privilege of a vote, they are not particularly anxious to exercise 
it. - But none the less keenly do they value the privilege—indeed, 
they will risk their lives for it. Its possession enhances the self- 
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esteem which is the most precious treasure of humanity. You 
may call this feeling vanity if you will : it certainly has something 
in common with vanity. It is strongly self-conscious, and lies poles 
apart from such sentiments as reverence and faith. But it has 
been of immense service in raising the standard of human comfort 
and respectability. It pervades the atmosphere of the political 
meeting hall, and those orators are most successful whose words 
most effectually appeal to it. Whatever be the tendency of 
popular legislation, it is invariably subject to one condition—that 
it does not detract from popular self-esteem. Pensions are 
accepted where poor relief is spurned. The people may at times 
show indifference to justice, to liberty, or even to self-interest. 
But they are never indifferent to feelings of self-respect. 

The growth of a consciousness of self-respect before all men, 
and its spread to the humblest elements of the population, is the 
most characteristic feature of modern civilisation. Anciently it 
was the monopoly of the few. In classical days it was beyond 
general attainment ; in some countries half the population appears 
to have lived in actual slavery. Traders and manufacturers pain- 
fully struggled for it, and the politics of the Middle Ages were 
largely concerned with the ambition of the richer townspeople to 
stand erect and unabashed in the presence of the nobly born. 
Little more than a century has passed since it was first conceded 
that this ambition might not unreasonably be entertained by the 
mass of the population. It opened to them a fresh and stimulating 
outlook. To feel the glow of self-respect the poor were no longer 
dependent upon the mutual admiration of a small circle of caste 
fellows. The idea that in spite of obscurity of birth, and of 
poverty, a man might claim to be treated with respect by all of his 
fellow-men—from the highest to the lowest—gave to life, for the 
multitude, an entirely new meaning. Its circumstances were no 
longer fixedly defined and stereotyped : they might be controlled 
and modified by individual effort. There was an end to such doc- 
trines of fatalism as still dominate the East. This step was gained, 
no doubt, by some encroachment upon the domain of faith and 
of reverence. Faith is associated with submissiveness and con- 
tentment : it consoles the oppressed by promises of future recom- 
pense, and even glorifies their afflictions by lofty ideals of tran- 
scendental self-sacrifice. Reverence makes custom the standard 
of life, and is impressed by the continuity of hereditary succession. 
These ideals have now been limited by the recognition of human 
dignity : this is the characteristic of the spirit of the age. It has 
stimulated an amazing human activity. We are no longer fettered 
by the present or by the past : a vista which seems illimitable is 
opened to individual effort. Circumstances are no longer to be 
accepted, but are to be subdued : in the campaign against them 
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everyone, down to the poorest, can subscribe his services ; and 
there has resulted an expansion of trade and industry which would 
have been unattainable if pioneers had not been enlisted from the 
whole of the population. We may trace the new doctrine in 
moral progress also. Self-esteem makes for at least the respect- 
ability of the Pharisee. And reforming persuasiveness best 
secures a foothold for its influence by recognising such good quali- 
ties as even the most vicious possess. What wonder that a feel- 
ing of self-respect has become the most cherished possession of 
the poor! 

Granting, however, some will say, that the franchise gratifies 
the self-esteem of the masses, do not they value it still more for 
the satisfaction it affords to a desire for power, for justice, or for 
freedom? With the spread of education and intelligence we may 
certainly expect that the electorate will use their authority for ever- 
increasing practical purposes. But so far, in Europe at all events, 
such definite ideals as these seem to make no very strong appeal 
to them. For, if power be their desire, how are we to explain 
their very general indifference to the issues that are raised at 
elections, and the need which politicians experience of exciting their 
interest by ignoble appeals to passion and prejudice? Moreover, 
the patience with which voters on the losing side possess their 
souls during long years of impotence is incompatible with an 
insistent itching for power. Disappointment which really 
touched their hearts would be resented with bitterness and 
with violence. As it is, having asserted their rights by 
voting, they are content to wait for a turn of the tide. And 
those of the winning side, after carrying their candidate through 
in triumph, are usually satisfied with their victory at the polls, 
and show no desire to control or interfere with the leaders they 
have established in office. There are exceptions. There are 
constituencies which, moved by the activity of local politicians, 
take a practical interest in parliamentary proceedings, and even 
presume to dictate to their representative. To him their inter- 
vention is by no means palatable, and it is generally deprecated 
as no part of the game. To men whose party is out of office 
democracy offers no power at all: those of the winning side are 
supposed to stand apart unless at any time the support of their 
voices is needed. It can hardly be a desire for power which renders 
democratic institutions popular with the multitude. How slowly 
have electorates, the vast majority of which are working men, 
asserted their claims to be represented by working men in Parlia- 
ment ! 

If power be not the object of popular desire, is this object 
liberty? It pleases us to think of democracy as marching to the 
accompaniment of songs of freedom. But if we consider, not the 
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protestations of the multitude, but the circumstances to which 
they willingly submit themselves, we shall find little to show that 
they desire to live uncontrolled in the free exercise of private 
judgment. Indeed, experience is all the other way. Mankind is 
disgusted by the coarser forms of tyranny, and we owe it to the 
force of the people’s will that the State cannot penalise us in 
person or property except through the formality of an open trial. 
It was the people’s will that banished slavery. But in respect to 
actions which stir the imagination less vividly—in the matters of 
everyday life—the popular tendencies of the present day violate 
the principles of liberty rather than uphold them. Time was 
when it was the creed of Liberal politics that the interference of 
the State should be limited to the provision of a force of police 
and a staff of magistrates, and that any intervention with private 
contracts was wholly mischievous. Cobden himself was opposed 
to factory legislation. Oppressed by the misery and wastage 
which labour suffers in unrestricted competition at the doors of 
capital, we have changed our opinions; we are recognising that 
circumstances may render freedom in the hands of capitalists, 
employers, and trusts as dangerous for the masses of the popula- 
tion as if allowed to the criminal classes ; and each year adds to 
the statute book measures which employ State agency for the 
restriction of liberty. Socialism is an extreme development of 
this conviction. Chimerical though it be, and opposed to the 
profoundest of our natural impulses, it attracts much sympathy 
and is growing in attractiveness. It is the very antithesis of 
freedom : it would regulate the most intimate domestic concerns 
of mankind—would even use physical pain to compel the idle to 
do their duty. But we need not impress these extreme doctrines 
to assist our argument. It suffices to reflect upon the working of 
Trades Unionism. There have been few tyrants in history who 
have wielded so imperious an authority as a Trades Union com- 
mittee—who would have dared to insist that thousands of families 
should relinquish their income and live upon a pittance for weeks 
at a time, however important be the general interests that are 
advanced by such a sacrifice. It may be urged that the extreme 
measure of a strike offers the only escape from a condition of 
industrial servitude which, for all practical purposes, is as oppres- 
sive and degrading as slavery itself. We may agree. But the 
last thing which strikes, and the circumstances which attend 
them, could be taken to illustrate would be a popular appreciation 
of the excellence of liberty. The truth is that for the majority of 
mankind the exercise of free judgment is an embarrassing and 
distasteful experience. Which of us in selecting a wedding pre- 
sent has not felt bewildered and oppressed by variety of choice, 
would not have been thankful were there but one suitable article 
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offered for purchase? If the State relaxes its authority, tyrannies 
are elected in its place. The liberty which the Government has 
accorded to Catholic Ireland has merely assisted leagues and the 
Church to establish the most overbearing of despotisms. 

And what of justice? If power, if liberty be not active popular 
ideals, may not justice be the beacon which attracts their aspira- 
tions? Reasonably enough. Inexplicable though it may be on 
scientific grounds, man, living in an environment which shows no 
traces of justice, is convinced of the existence of justice and cries 
for it insistently—so long, at least, as it does not conflict with his 
private interests. Beyond doubt a desire to remedy gross injustice 
has been a moving force in popular upheavals. And yet it does 
not clearly explain the ambition of the people to be a force in 
politics. For if justice be their object, how is it that, in parlia- 
mentary elections, they yield so readily to corrupting temptations? 
Having gained political rights, so lightly do they hold their exer- 
cise that honest voting can only be secured by stringent legal 
penalties. In these circumstances justice can hardly have been 
the standard under which they struggled for the right to vote. 
Moreover, history demonstrates abundantly that popular move- 
ments may be quite indifferent to justice when it conflicts with 
the fancied interests of self-respect. It is sufficient to refer to the 
gross injustices from which Irish Nationalism has not shrunk to 
win support for its propaganda—injustices which its leaders have 
never chosen, or dared, to condemn. Home Rule is apostrophised 
as ‘justice for Ireland ’ ; but it is pressed by the offer of injuries 
to thousands of Irishmen. Can it for a moment be imagined that 
justice and not self-esteem is uppermost in the minds of those who 
clamour for an Irish Parliament—or in the minds of those who in 
Egypt and in India are striving for the subversal of British 
authority? Is it to be supposed that any government the latter 
could establish would secure the justice now enjoyed by all 
classes under a rule which is disinterested and equitable because 
it is alien? Misery on the Congo did not stir very deeply 
the hearts of the Belgian people. Take again the indifference 
with which Trades Unionism regards the injustices that are occa- 
sioned by a strike or boycott. In truth, earnest politicians, of 
whatever colour, are not checked in their reforms by tenderness for 
the rights of others. Even so estimable a movement as that for 
the advance of temperance is impatient of justice when lying across 
its path. Leaders whose careers are flattering to popular self- 
esteem, or appeal to popular imagination, are excused from the 
ordinary rules of morality. Napoleon personified the victories 
of France, and was expected to show no scruples in his ambitions. 
Democracies may admire virtue and justice in the abstract. But 
they are often content under leaders who are unjust and immoral. 
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Only, however, so long as their policy or behaviour inflicts no 
injury upon popular self-esteem. 

There are some who hold that the instincts of democracy are 
merely predatory—that the people desire influence only that they 
may use it to appropriate for themselves the goods of others. This 
opinion is libellous to human nature. Sometimes, it is true, the 
poor are attracted by measures that display jealousy of the rich ; 
but when envy is a moving force in politics, it is oftener imported 
by politicians to give grip to their arguments than a spontaneous 
growth in the hearts of their listeners. As a matter of fact, on a 
dispassionate survey of the course of democratic governments, we 
may feel surprised that the multitude have made so little use of 
their opportunities for attacking property. Spoliatory legislation 
has been practically unknown in France or America; in England 
the Small Holdings Act illustrates the tenderness with which 
vested rights are treated, even when they impede the course of a 
popular cry ; in Australia we may wonder at the deference which 
has been shown to the landed monopolies of squatters, in conflict 
although they are with the urgent need of peopling the country. 
Democratic legislation may sometimes be swayed by a desire for 
spoil. But this desire is certainly not the fundamental impulse 
which has urged the masses to demand the franchise. 

We may gain some light from this conclusion as to the real 
meaning of the demand for female suffrage. It is beside 
the point to reply to suffragettes that, as a matter of fact, in 
Christian countries woman has been conceded a position which 
she could never have won—or attempted to win—for herself ; that 
the dignity with which she is invested in the Gospel narrative 
has so impressed the mind of man that he has raised her socially 
to an equality with himself, and has secured her against injustice, 
to which she would willingly have submitted, by a marriage law 
that not infrequently constrains his own natural feelings. It is 
useless to inquire what, as a matter of fact, are the hardships 
which woman expects to alleviate by the possession of a vote. The 
question is not practical but sentimental. Women desire the 
franchise because men possess it, and because, so long as they are 
in this matter less privileged than men, full growth cannot be 
attained by their feelings of self-respect. The development of 
these feelings would, they urge, be of as much advantage morally 
and materially to one sex as to the other, and would enable women 
to turn to better purpose the opportunities life offers to them. 
The question is whether to increase woman’s self-respect it is 
worth while to run the risk of admitting a new element into the 
Constitution. Whatever be our view, we may conceive that the 
influence of women in politics would have its advantages. Rever- 
ence and religion find deeper soil in woman’s than in man’s nature, 
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and women’s votes might serve to bring them usefully into the 
balance against increasing egotism. 

So long as democracy is merely an institution under which 
restless, enthusiastic or ambitious men find opportunities for exer- 
cising their energies, the politician will be the leader rather than 
the representative of the people. Politics will tend to become a 
craft, with a feeling of exclusiveness which may actually suppress 
vitality of opinion. This is not perhaps an unfair description of 
our own present condition. The voice of the private member has 
been silenced. But this development is merely a phase in the pro- 
gress of evolution. It is especially characteristic of the democracies 
of Europe, which (save perhaps that of Switzerland) have not been 
planted in virgin soil, but have struggled to the light on soil that 
is (from the reformers’ point of view) cumbered with the relics of 
bygone days. In these circumstances the energies of politicians 
are very largely absorbed in directing a strife between the doctrine 
of equal opportunity for all and the claims of privilege. The 
United States and our overseas dominions are not troubled by 
this discord, for in them privilege has never established itself, and 
has no claims to be over-ruled. The equal dignity of all white men 
is taken for granted, and one passes to the consideration of prac- 
tical issues. But in the democracies of Europe advanced poli- 
ticians are concerned not merely with the improvement of the 
present but with the extirpation of the past. This excites much 
bitterness of thought and language, since the contest between the 
privileged and unprivileged classes touches very keenly the self- 
esteem of both. The fruit of this bitterness is the extraordinary 
unpatriotism which is displayed by popular leaders on this side of 
the Atlantic. In the United States and Canada public opinion 
would give short shrift to such eccentricities as disrespect to the 
national flag. It waves from every schoolhouse, on motor-cars, 
and even on perambulators. In the New World, it will be urged, 
there is less poverty than in the Old, and less of the discontent 
that is caused by hardship. But the sting of poverty does not 
enrage unless it is embittered by a feeling of humiliation. And 
the English working classes have by no means a monopoly of the 
Englishmen who exert themselves to belittle their country’s 
greatness. In the United States and the colonies democracy 
is a national, not a sectional, creed. There the multitude has an 
open field, and does not feel itself blocked and circumscribed 
by sympathies and prejudices which rest upon implications of its 
social inferiority. We may hope, then, that with the gradual 
decay of the past a more healthy tone will pervade the politics of 
the future, and that here, as now across the seas, they will be 
concerned less with personal than with practical issues, and will 
appeal more to intelligence and less to sentiment. In America, 
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as has been already stated, public feeling is not deeply stirred by 
the broad differences which distinguish political parties. But the 
whole population takes a lively interest in practical questions that 
affect the moral or material well-being of the community or the 
dignity of the nation. We can read our destiny in the lives of the 
nations across the seas that have sprung from us; and who can 
believe that an electorate, at least five-sevenths of which are work- 
ing men, will not ultimately insist upon the establishment of a 
Government which is subservient to the interests of the majority— 
will not control state-administration either by means of 
extra-parliamentary conventions or by a Labour cabinet? 
As the political atmosphere clears and the objects of politics 
become more definite and practical, the status of the politician 
will suffer a transformation. The public will require agents 
rather than champions, and, so long as they can depend upon 
them to carry out their mandates, they will not require nicety 
of manners or even sincerity of conviction: they will be ready 
to pay them, and may not even be greatly scandalised if they 
add indirectly and dishonestly to their emoluments. The 
corruption which report universally attributes to the people’s 
representatives at Washington and Ottawa is a deplorable 
feature of transatlantic politics. But this degradation is not 
inevitable. There is no such dishonesty in Australia and New 
Zealand. It would be checked were general opinion set against 
it, and there are signs of an awakening of the public conscience. 

The final and logical development of democratical theory is the 
Referendum, which confides to the masses the selection not of 
men but of measures. For its successful employment is required 
not only a high range of general intelligence, but an atmosphere 
which is unclouded by feelings of wounded vanity ; and an expe- 
dient which has proved successful in Switzerland, the States of 
America, and the Colonies may not be found equally suited to the 
less advanced conditions of English politics. 

A democracy offers an open field for the discussion of opinions 
which may be either useful or injurious, and its success depends 
upon its ability to adopt the one and reject the other. 
Undoubtedly under the stress of excitement or passion the people 
are liable to accept a course which is against their interests, and 
which they will ultimately discover to be so. A safeguard against 
hasty legislation is a necessary condition of progressive evolution ; 
and this is provided by a Second Chamber. But with a waning 
respect for privilege and tradition this chamber will be effective— 
that is to say, will command respect—only when its constitution 
appeals to the sentiment in which democracy is rooted—the 
sentiment of self-esteem. The electorate must feel that it is 
their own creation. In respect of our House of Lords it is 
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futile to plead that it is historically venerable and has played: 
its part efficiently. Nor will opposition be conciliated if the 
average capacity of its members be increased by any system 
of selection from within. It lies open to attack because its” 
constitution makes no such appeal to the self-esteem of” 
the electors as would be the case were they consulted from” 
time to time in forming it. Their sentiments would hardly 
be opposed to the inclusion in the Upper House of a permanent — 
nucleus consisting of peers who had held high office under the — 
State. The qualification being of service, not simply of hereditary 
rank, could hardly offend the most jealous susceptibilities. To 
these might be added representatives of the principal shades of — 
religious opinion. For the rest, no lesser concession will per 
manently satisfy the people’s self-respect than that the membersof © 
the Upper, like those of the Lower, Chamber should be elected” 
by the people’s votes and hold their seats at its discretion. But at — 
the cost of no surrender of popular dignity a limitation might be 4 
imposed upon this discretion which would maintain that ripeness — q 
and breadth of judgment which a second chamber must possess. a 
Candidature for election to the Upper House might be limited to ~ 
a senatorial class, which would be precisely and formally defined. — 
It might include, let us say, peers, privy councillors, presidents of — 
chambers of commerce, and of the principal philanthropic, indus | 
trial, university, and artistic societies, chairmen of county councils, ~ 
and mayors of the principal cities. Constituencies for the Upper | 
House would be, of course, much larger and fewer in number than ~ 
those for the Lower House, and such a list would include a sufficient — 
number of men of both shades of political opinion to enable each © 
constituency to provide itself at each election with a representative 
who commended himself to the majority of the electors. It would, — 
of course, be possible to avoid changing the historic designation — 
of the House by giving such of its members as are not peers the © 
title of Lords of Parliament. We may shrink from contemplating © 
so radical a change in one of the most venerable and most useful ” 
institutions which our history has presented to us. But it is not — 
probable that any less drastic reform will finally secure the Upper © 
House against dangerous fits of popular jealousy. Where earth- 
quakes are expected, it is prudent to build against them. . 
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